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CHAPTEE I. 

STRUCTURE OE VERBAL STEMS. 

CONTENTS. — § 1. Sthtjctuhe of thb* Sanskkit Vehb. — § 2. Beginnings of 
THE Analytical System in Sanskrit. — § 3. Conjugations of the Pali 
Verb. — § 4. Tenses of the Pali Verb. — § § 5, 6. The Verb in Jaina 
Prakrit. — § 7. Scenic Prakrit Verb. — § 8. Apabhrancja Verbal Forms. 
— § 9. The Modern Verbal Stem. — J 10. Phases of the Verb. — § 11. 
Single and Double Stems. — § 12, Single Neuter Stems from Sanskrit 
BRU Roots. — § 13. The same from other Classes of Sanskrit Roots. — 
§ 14. Modern Neuter Stems from Sanskrit Passiye Past Parti ciples. 
— { 15. Single Active Stems. — 5 16. Treatment of Sanskrit Roots 
ENDING IN A VoWEL. — § 17- ThE ’ StEM DUKE , — § 18. DoUBLE VeRBS. — 
§ 19. SiNDHi Double Stems Differing in the Final Consonant.—} 20. 
Double Stems Differing in Vowel and Final Consonant. — § 21. Double 
Stems Differing only in the Vowel. — } 22. Examples and Illustra- 
tions.—} 23. Laws of the Formation of Modern Stems. — } 24. The 
Passive Intransitive.—} 25. The Passive. — } 26. The Causal. — } 27. 
The Passive Causal.—} 28. The Causal uf a Heuter Sense. — } 29. 
Secondary Stems. — § 30. Reduplicated and Imitative Stems. — } 31. 
Gipsy Verbal Stems. 

§ 1. The Sanskrit verli, witli its long array of tenses, intricate 
pkonetic changes, and elaborate rules of formation, seems to 
have been subjected at a very early period to processes of 
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STUIJCTUIIE OF VERBAL STEMS. 


simplification. Indeed/^we may fie permitted to liold tfiat 
some, at least, of the forms laid down in the works of Sanskrit 
grammarians, were never actually in use in the spoken lan- 
guage, and with aU due deference to the opinions of scholars, ^ 
it may fie urged that much of this elaborate development arose 
in an age when the speech of the people had wandered very far 
away from the classical type. Even if it were not so, even if 
there ever were a time when the Aryan peasant used poly- 
syllabic desideratives, and was familiar with multiform aorists, 
it is clear that he began to satisfy himself with a simpler 
system at a very distant epoch, for the ranges of forms in 
Pali and the other Prakrits is far narrower than in classical 
Sanskrit. 

Simplification is in fact the rule in all branches of the Indo- 
European family of languages, and in those we are now dis- 
cussing, the verb follows this geperal law. To make this clear, 
it may be well to give here, as a preliminary matter, a slight 
sketch of the structure of the verb as it stands in the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit stages of development. 

In that stage of the Sanskrit language which is usually ac- 
cepted as the classical one, the verb is synthetical throughout, 
except in one or two tenses where, as will be hereafter shown, 
the analytical method has already begun to show itself. By 
separating the inflectional additions, and unravelling the 
euphonic changes necessitated by them, we may arrive at a 
residuum or grammarian^s abstraction called the root. These 
roots, which have ho real existence in spoken language, serve 
as useful and indispensable pegs on which to hang the long 
chain of forms which would otherwise defy all attempts at 
reducing them to order. Some writers have lately thought fit 
to sneer at the philologist and his roots, and have made them- 
selves merry over imaginary pictures of a time when the 
human race talked to each other in roots only. These gentle- 
men set up a bugbear of their own creation for the purpose of 
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pulling it to pieces again. No one, as far as I am aware, has 
ever asserted that at a given period of the world's history a 
certain race of men used such words as Ihu, gam^ or Imr^ till 
some one hit on the ingenious device of adding to him the word 
am% and, modifying hhu into hliam, burst upon his astonished 
countrymen with the newly-discovered word hhavhni, am." 
What has been asserted, and truly too, is that in Sanskrit we 
find a large number of words expressing the idea of being," 
in which the consonantal sound hh is followed by various 
vowels and semivowels, which, according to phonetic laws, 
spring from^the vowel and that as, for scientific purposes, 
some common generic term is required to enable us to include 
under one head all parts of the verb, we are justified in putting 
together these two constant unvarying elements, and so obtain- 
ing a neat technical expression bhu^ to which, as to a common 
factor, can be referred all the^words expressive of being " in 
its relations of time, person, and condition. Analysis and ar- 
rangement of this sort is an essential part of every science, and 
the native grammarians had done this mcki work for us before 
European skill was brought to bear on the subject. 

Verbal roots, then, are grammarians’ tickets, by which actual 
spoken words are classified and arranged in groups for con- 
venience of investigation. The roots in Sanskrit are mostly 
monosyllabic, consisting of a consonant followed by a vowel, as 
bhu^ ya^ ni^ or of a vowel followed by a consonant, as ad, ish, 
tihh, or of a vowel between two consonanfs, as Itar, gam, pat 
Roots may also consist of a single vowel, as i, and ia tlie place 
of a single consonant there may be,a n^us, as grah, pinj, mlai. 
Those roots which have more than one syllable are usually of a 
secondary nature, being in some cases produced by reduplica- 
tion, as jagar, in others made from nouns, as kum&r. 

Each verbal root presents six phases or grades of action : 
active, neuter, passive, causal, desiderative, intensive. All 
these are distinguished by certain modifications of the letters 
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bliava. 


of the root, and by certain prefixed and affixed syllables. Thus 
^^to be/^ undergoes the following modifications ; 

Active ) 

Neuter j 

Passive bhiiya. 

Causal bh^vaya. 

Pesiderative bnbhfisha. 

Intensive bobhUya, 


The causal also is in some cases treated as primary stem, and 
gives rise to subsidiary forms; thus from cause to 

fall,^^ is made a passive 2^atya, whence comes a desiderative 
causal pipatayisha. 

Each of these six phases may be conjugated throughout 
thirteen tenses, in each of which are nine forms representing 
the three persons of the singular, dual, and plural. It rarely 
happens in practice that any one verbal root exhibits the whole 
of these forms, but if we regard the general type, we may 
fairly say that a Sanskrit verb, as an individual entity, is an 
aggregate of seven hundred and two words, all agreeing in 
expressing modifications of the idea contained in the root- 
syllable, which is the common inheritance of them all.^ Of 
the thirteen tenses, nine are conjugated according to certain 
rules which, with some exceptions, hold good for all verbs in 
the language, but the remaining four tenses are subject to 
rules by which th^ are divided into ten classes or conjuga- 
tions. These four are the present, 'Imperfect, imperative, and 
optative ; and before we can determine what form a verbal 


^ Karaely, 6 phases x 13 tenses x 9 persons =702. But this is an extreme calcu- 
lation, for the Subjunctive (Let) is only found in Vedic Sanskrit; and the two forms 
of the Perfect (Lit) may he regarded as variations of the same tense. Thus the 
number of tenses may be reduced to ten, viz. Present (Lat), Imperfect (Lah), 
optative (Liii), Imperative (Lot), Perfect (Lit), dorist (Liih), Future (Lrt), Con- 
ditional (Lrh), Second Future (Lut), Benedictive (asir Lih). By this reckoning the 
number of forms would be 6 x 10 x 9 = 540, 
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root can take in any of tkese tenseSj^ Ve must know wkat con- 
jugation it belongs to. 

Inasmuch also as the Sanskrit grammarians class the active 
and neuter phases together, we must find out which of these 
two phases any given verb employs, for the terminations of the 
tenses and persons are different. Some verbs employ both, but 
the majority are conjugated only in one of the two, and as 
there is no rule as to which of the two is to be used, the dic- 
tionary is our only guide. The active, or Parasmaipada, as it 
is called, stands to the neuter, or Atmanej)ada, in the same rela- 
tion as the,^ active in Greek does to the middle voice, and the 
resemblance is the greater, in that the Atmanepada, like the 
middle voice in Greek,, uses the terminations of the passive. 

Although each of the seven hundred and two words which 
make up the complete typical Sanskrit verb contains the 
common root-syllable, yet this syllable does not appear in the 
same form in each word, but is subject to certain euphonic and 
other influences which affect both the vowels and consonants 
composing it, and often materially alter its shape. Thus the 
verbal root KAB, ‘^do,^^ appears in classical Sanskrit in the 
following forms : 

1. IT Kri^ in 1 du. pf. Par. chaJcrka, 1 pL id. cJiakrima, 2 s. 
pf. Atm. chakrishe, 1 du., 1 and 2 pi. id. chakrivalie^ chakrimahe, 
chahridhve; in the whole of the 1 aor. Atm., as akrkhi, akrithdhy 
akritay etc. ; in the j)ass. part, kritah, and gerund kritvd, and in 
the benedictive Atm., as krishkhtay etc. ^ 

2. kri, in bened. Par., as kriyasaniy kriydJiy kriydiy etc., 
and in the passive present, as kriySy kriyascy kriyatOy etc. 

3. kciTy in pres. Par., as karomiy karoahiy karotiy and before 
all weak terminations. 

4. kuTy in pres. Atm., as kicrvey kurushCy hirutCy and 
before strong terminations. 

5. kdvy in pf. Tar., as cliakdray and 1 aor. Par., as 
akanhaMy also in the causal, as karayatL 
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6, h% m 2 and 3 pj. p£ Par., chctkray chahmh, and 1 and 
3 s. pf. Atm. chakre. 

In the same way the root ^i2?7^'hear/^ appears in some parts 
of the verb as cri, in others as grti, grin, and grdv. In the 
whole range of verbal roots there is perhaps not one which 
does not undergo more or less modification in the conrse of 
being conjugated, 

Not only does the root-syllable present itself in various 
forms in the several tenses, but the terminations of the nine 
persons differ in each tense, and sometimes one tense will have 
two sets of terminations. Moreover, the endings pf any given 
tense in one phase, differ from the corresponding ones of the 
same tense in another phase. Thus the terminations of the 
present tense are in the active phase 


Singular 

1. ami. 

2. si. 

3. 

ti. 

Dual 

1. avah. 

2. thah. 

3. 

tab. 

Plural 

1. amah. 

2. tha. 

3. 

nti. 

the middle phase the 

same tense ends in 



Singular 

1. i. 

2. so. 

3. 

te. 

Dual 

1. avahe. 

2. ithe. 

3. 

ite. 

Plural 

1. amahe. 

2. dhve. 

3. 

nte. 


This slight outline 'vvill suffice to show how vast and intricate 
are the ramifications of the Sanskrit verb. The reader who 
has followed the stej)s by which the noun has been simplified, 
as shoAvn in the second volume of this work, will not be sur- 
prised to find in the present volume how widely the modern 
vei^b differs from that of Sanskrit. It was impossible to reduce 
the verb to anything Kke the simplicity req^uired by modern 
speakers without sacrificing by far the greater portion of the 
immense and unwieldy apparatus of ancient times. 

§ 2. Owing to the want of a continuous succession of literary 
documents, such as exists in the case of the modern Romance 
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languages of Europe, it is scarcely possible to trace step by step 
the changes which have occurred in the verb. It is necessary, 
however, to make the attempt, and to piece together such evi- 
dence as we have, because the modern verb is an undoubted 
descendant of the ancient ;one, though only a slight trait here 
and there recalls the features of its parent, and its structure in 
many points can only be rendered intelligible by tracing it 
back to the ancient stock whence it sprung. 

The first steps in the direction of simplification occur in 
Sanskrit itself. Many of the elaborate forms cited by gram- 
marians are^of very rare occurrence in actual literature, and 
some of them seem ahnost to have been invented for the sake 
of uniformity. Three instances of this tendency in classical 
Sanskrit may here be noticed. 

The perfect tense in Sanskrit, as in Greek, is usually formed 
by reduplication, so we have from ^^burn,^^ pf. 

V see,’^ pf. just a§ Xsitto) makes XeXoi^Tra and TpiTrco^ 

rirpo^a. But there are certain roots which cannot take re- 
duplication, and these form their perfect by an analytical 
process. The root is formed into a sort of abstract substantive 
in the accusative case, and the perfect of an auxiliary verb is 
added to it. The verbs ^''be,'' ^'be,'' and w ''do,'' are 

the auxiliaries principally employed for this purpose. Thus — 

v ^ wet,’’ makes pf. or ^ . 

V “ shine,” „ „ etc. 

^‘explain,” „ ,, etcJ 

Another instance of the analytical formation is seen in the 
future tense made out of the agent of the verb with the present 
tense of the auxiliary '^be," Thus from V "know," 
comes the agent which with the present of makes 

s. 1 . F* 1- 

1 Max Miiller’fi Sanskrit Grammax, p. 172. 
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A third instance is a^form of phrase in which the passive 
past participle is combined with this same auxiliary to 
form a perfect definite, as have come,^^ or, as 

more faithfully represented by other European languages, je 
Buis venu,^^ and as we sometimes say ourselves, am GomeJ’ 
Here an analytical construction supplies the place of the per- 
fect. Closely allied to this is the frequent habit in writers of 
the classical style of expressing the same tense by the neuter of 
the p.p.p. with the subject in the instrumental, as ‘^by 

him gone,^^ i.e. he went,^’ instead of 

These are the first faint indications of a method which, in 

ft 

the course of ages, has developed to such an extent as to consti- 
tute the leading principle in the organization of the modern 
verb. By this system a greater facility for expressing nice 
shades of meaning is obtained. niay mean he went,’^ 

or, “he has gone,’^ but by the other system each of these two 
meanings has a phrase peculiar tb itself, meaning “he 

has gone,^^ and ^ “he went.” Precisely in the same 
way the Latin had only ego amavi for “ I loved ” and “ I 
have loved,” but the Eomance languages found this insuffi- 
cient, and they have — 

“ I loved.” “ I have loved,” 

French j^aimai j’ai aime. 

Italian io amai io ho amato. 

Spanish yo ame yo he amado. 

§ 3. The next step in the reductioi^of the numerous Sanskrit 
tenses to a more manageable compass is seen in Pali, originally 
an Indian Prakrit, but^whinh became the sacred language of 
the Buddhists of Ceylon, having been carried thither in the 
middle of the third century^ before Christ, by Mahendra, 
son of King Acoka, and spread thence to Burmah and Siam. 

1 Kulm, Beitrage zur Pali Grammatik, p. 1. But Tumour, Malaawanso xxix., 
gives B.o. 807. So also Cliilders, preface, p. ix. 
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Althongli the Pali grammarians, in th^ir anxiety to exalt their 
sacred speech, tell ns that the yerb has ten conjugations, yet 
examples of all these are but rarely found.^ Pour of the ten 
Sanskrit conjugations, the first, fourth, sixth, and tenth, re- 
semble each other yery closely eyen in that language, and are 
easily brought down to one in Pali. The seventh of Sanskrit 
also loses somewhat of its peculiar type, which consists in in- 
serting ^ between the yowel of the root and the final conso- 
nant, or ^ before weak terminations. Thus in Skr. V 
^^to obstruct,^’ makes its present nmaddhi^ but in Pali, 

while the ^ retained, the present is nmdJiatij after the type 
of the first class. 

Five out of the ten Sanskrit conjugations are thus reduced 
almost, if not entirely, to one. Of the remaining five, the 
second of Sanskrit in roots which end in a yowel exhibits some 
traces of Sanskrit forms, while in those which end in a con- 
sonant the types of the first^ or Bhiif class preyail. Thus 
Skr. ^'to go,'' pr. Pali also i/dti, but 

Skr. \/ ‘‘ to rub,” pr. Pali majjati, as if from a Skr. . 

<s ^ 

“tomUk” „ „ dohatL 

“to lick,” „ %fs. „ lehati, 

Tte ttird conjugation occasionally takes tke reduplidtJon as 
in Sanskrit, but in many instances prefers tbe Bbtl type. Tbus 

Skr. “tofear,” Pali 

“to hold,” .. 

The yerh dd, ''to giye," which belongs to this conjugation, 
has special deyelopments of its own,«andris discussed in § 16 . 

The fifth, eighth, and ninth classes are very similar eyen in 
Sanskrit, for while the fifth adds ^ to its root, the eighth 
adds bnt as all its roots except one already end in it 

^ SeYen classes axe giyen by Eaccayana, See Senart, Journal Asiatiijue, vi. s^rie, 
Yol. XYii. p. 439. 
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comes practically to pretty mucli the same thing as the fifth. 
The ninth adds and ^ to the root before various termina- 

tions. Here Pali draws very slight distinctions, making verbs 
of the fifth class take ^ and ifT indifferently, and both fifth and 
ninth appear occasionally in the guise of the first. Thus — 

Skr. V <^hear,» v. and 

“tbink,” vni. 

The reason why the forms of the Bhff conjugation exercise 
so great an influence, and, like the -^xs-stem in nouns, so largely 
displace all the other types, is probably that the first conjuga- 
tion is by far the largest, containing upwards of nine hundred 
out of the two thousand roots said to exist in Sanskrit. The 
second conjugation has only seventy-three, the third but 
twenty-five, the fourth and sixth about one hundred and forty 
each. The tenth, it is true, contains four hundred, but it is 
identical in form with the causal. The fifth has only thirty- 
three, the ninth sixty- one, while under the seventh class are 
twenty-five, and under the eighth only nine. These figures, it 
must be added, are taken from the Dhatupatha, a grammarian’s 
list of roots, ^ which contains many roots seldom, if ever, found 
in use, so that for all practical purposes the first conjugation 
covers more than half the verbs in the language. When it is 
also remembered -^at the fourth, sixth, and tenth differ but 
slightly from the first, it is not surp(rising that the terminations 
common to these four conjugations should have fixed them- 
selves in the populaf mind, and been added by the vulgar 
to all roots indiscriminately. Nearly all those verbs which 
retain the type of any conjugation, except the first, are words 
of extremely common use, which would naturally keep their 

c 


^ Westergaard, Badices Sanskr, p. 342. 
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well-known forms in the mouths of the'people in spite of all 
rules and tendencies to the contrary, 

§ 4. The dual number has entirely disappeared from Pali, 
and the Atmanepada, or middle phase, has practically merged 
into the active, for although Kaccayana (J. As., voL xvii. 
p. 429, shtra 18) gives terminations for it, yet it is admitted 
that those of the active may be used instead, and practically it 
would appear that they are so used. The other phases, as 
causal, passive, desiderative, and intensive, have their own 
forms as in Sanskrit. 

T 

Among the tenses the chief is the present, and it is in Pali 
that we first find a tendency to retain throughout the whole 
verb that form of the root which is in use in the present. This 
tendency grows stronger in the later Prakrits, and becomes an 
almost invariable rule in the modern languages. Thus — 

o 

Skr. V ■'1^^ “ cook,” present . Pa. . 

future TTWfH. ,, 

aorist 

gerund ttPTf. .. 

Phonetic influences in Sanskrit change this loot as regards 
its final consonant in the different tenses, but Pali, having got 
hold of the form pack in the present tense, retains it throughout 
the verb. It is still, however, only a tendency, and not a law, 
for we find instances in which Pali forms are derived directly 
from the corresponding te«.se in Sanskrit. One who should 
attempt to learn Pali without reference to Sanskrit would find 
it difficult to understand how the w^ords ^karoti, kuhbati^ kayird^ 
kahami, akasi, hatUmi, could all spring from the same verbal 
root. It is only when the corresponding Sanskrit forms karoii^ 
kurvaUy kiiryat^ kartd.%mi, akdvMt, kartum, are put by their 

^ Or more strictly from an older karyut not in use in classical Sanskrit. Knlm, 
Beitrage, 105. 
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side, that tlie thread whicli connects them all becomes evident. 
Jnst so in the Romance languages, Italian so, sa, sapete, samio, 
seppi, seem to have very little beyond the initial s in common, 
till it is perceived that they come from the Latin sapio, sapit, 
sapitis, sapmnt, sapid; thus, also, ho and ehhi can only be seen 
to be parts of the same verb when their origin from Latin haheo 
and liahd is recognized. In Spanish there is the same diffi- 
culty, as will be seen by comparing Jiacer, hago, Idee, hare, and 
Imho, with their Latin originals faoere, facio, feci, facere haheo, 
Midifactim. In Portuguese, which seems to be the lowest and 
most corrupt Apabhran 9 a of the Romance Prakrj^ts, the changes 
are such as almost to defy analysis. For instance, ter, tenho, 
tinha, live, ierei, correspond to Latin tenere, teneo, teneiam, 
temd, tenere haheo : also hei, hoim, hag a, to haheo, hahui, haheani, 
and soil-, he, foi, seja, to sim, est, fid, sit} 

The tenses of the Pali verb are eight in number.^ These 
correspond to the tenses of t£e Sanskrit verb, omitting the 
periphrastic or second future (lut), the benedictire (acir liii), 
and the subjunctive (let). The present active is almost exactly 
the same as the Sanskrit as regards its terminations in the Bhu 
form, and the middle only differs, and even then very slightly, 
in the 1 and 2 plural. Thus — ; 

Skr. 1 pi. 2. 

Pa. 1. Ti’g-nFf. 2. trxrg. 

In this tense, as in many others, ^Pali is not very instructive, 
it clings too closely to the Sanskrit. It is, however, necessary 
to give a sketch of Ats forms, because they exhibit the first 
traces of that gradual change which has led to the modern con- 
jugation. Even when the Pali conjugates a verb according to 

^ Diez, Gramm, d. Romanisclieii Spracken, vol. ii. p. 188. 

2 The materials for this section are taken chiefly from Knhn, Beitrage, p. 93 seqq , , 
with some additions from Childers’s Dictionary, and a few remarks of my own. 
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any class other than the Bhh, it stiU keeps the personal end- 
ings of Sanskrit for that conjugation ; thus from \/ is(j go/^ 
we haye — * 

Pa. S. 1. 2. 3. P. 1. 2. 3. ^tf^. 

which differs from Sanskrit only in omitting the yisarga 
in P. 1. 

The imperatiye follows the type of the present, and may be 
thus compared with Sanskrit Parasmaipada, 

Skr. S. 1. 2. 3. P. 1. 2. 3, 

Pa. S. L’q^Tfif, 2.xi^ff, 3. P.L*q^iT, 2.trq^, 3, 

and with the Atmanepada, thus — 

Skr. S, 1. 1|%, 2. IIW> 3. ; P. 1. 2. •q^x4, 3. U^cft- 

Pa. S. 1. 2. X(^, 3. TI'=q^; P. 1. 2.XI^, 

Here the S. 1 Parasmai seems to haye arisen from some con- 
fusion with the present, as also P. 2. Noteworthy is S. 2, with 
its ending which, though only found in classical Sanskrit 
in the second, third, seyenth, and ninth conjugations, has crept 
into all in Pali, and has continued on into the medimyal period, 
thus Ghand 

ffiEi ^ •afilff II 

“ Say thou a good -word of them.” — ^Pr. E. i. 9. 

wliere 5fifff=Sla’. (ff). In Vedio Skr. ff appears in 

all the conjugations. Of the Atmane forms P. 1 seems to he 
derived from an older farm, masai. P. 2 should perhaps 
be read hvo, not in -which case it is a regular resultant 
from Sanskrit dhv. ^ 

The potential is the Sanskrit optative (lih), thus — 

Parasmai. 

Skr. S. 1. 2. XJ^, 3, TT%ci;; P. 1- 2. T^, 3. 

Pa. S.l. 2. o^qTf%, 3. o^; P.l. »3^T?r, 2.owm> 3. 
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^TMAliTE. 

Sk. S.l.xr^^,2,-q^^,3.Tr^cr; 3. Tl^’^C’Sj^. 

Pa. S. 1. 2. 3. P. 1. 2. 3. 

In this tense the point specially to be noticed is the tendency 
to simplify not only the root-syllable, but the range of termi- 
nations also. Having got the syllables ei/^a as the type of the 
tense, Pali seeks to avoid all further distinctions, and to use as 
much as possible the personal endings of the present tense. It 
sometimes conjugates the potential according to the types of 
other classes, and in this respect follows the leacLof the present 
less faithfully in this tense than in the imperative. Thus, 
though in the present and imperative of Jcar, it follows the 
Sanskrit, and has haroU, harotu^ yet in the potential it treats 
har as if it belonged to the Bhu class, and has ’kareyydmi as 
though from a Sanskrit kareyam instead of the actual Imrydm. 
There are other peculiarities about this tense which are not 
here noticed, as having no bearing upon the subject of the 
modern languages. 

The imperfect has been, to some extent, mixed up with the 
aorist (luh), and both, together with the perfect, lead us into 
considerations which are of interest only for Pali itself, not 
having survived or had any influence on modern developments. 
They may therefore be passed over as immaterial to our present 
inquiry. 

The future, on tjbe contrary, offers many interesting peculi- 
arities, especially, as will be seen hereafter, in reference to 
Gujarati and some of the rustic dialects of Hindi. The future 
is a tense in'^the modern languages, and every scrap 

of information which can help to elucidate it deserves special 
notice. It funs thus in Pali {^/ go 

skr. s. 1. 2. 3. ougrfiT; p. 1. 2. 3. 

Pa. s. L 2. s. ; p. 1. 2. 15^, 3. 
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Here tlie only notewortliy feature is tlie cliange of ^ 
into The Atmanepada follows the same rule throughout. 
Although the tendency to keep that -form of the root which 
exists in the present leads to divergences from the Sanskrit 
future type, yet instances occur in which the Sanskrit type is 
preserved. These occur in reference to that very troublesome 
feature in the Sanskrit verb, the intermediate which is some- 
times inserted between the root and the termination, and some- 
times not. When it is not inserted, the euphonic laws of 
Sanskrit require that the final consonant of the root be 
changed to ^liable it to combine with the initial consonant 
of the termination. Thus V ^^cook,^^ when it has to take 
the future termination becomes and ticpq- TSrfW = • 

Here Pali sticks to the form because it is used in the present 

and makes its future as though there had been (as 

there probably was in collo'^uial usage) a Sanskrit future 
with the intermediate inserted. 

In a certain number of verbs, however, it has two forms, 
one as above retaining the root-form of the present, and the 
other a phonetic equivalent of the Sanskrit, Kuhn^ gives 
the following examples, to which I add the’ Sanskrit for com- 
paiison. 

Skr. future Pali but also . 

speak” „ 

Vm“put,” „ 

dwell,” „ .. but also 

“cleave,” „ >, a^^fd » 

V gw “eat,” „ » gtwf^- 

“ loose,” 

Vg “hear,” „ WtWtW .. gfWtW- 

1 Beitiiige, p. 115. 
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The consonantal changes are in accordance with the treat- 
ment of the nexus as explained inYoL I. p. S04. The striving 
after uniformity is seen, however, in the retention of the alter- 
native forms having the same type as the present, and it is, 
moreover, worth observing that the forms which reproduce the 
type of the Sanskrit without the intermediate ^ seem by 
degrees to have been misunderstood. The illiterate masses, 
and even those better instructed, seem to have missed the issati 
which so generally indicated to their minds the future tense, 
and regarded those forms which had not this familiar sound 
as present tenses. So they made double futures by adding the 
issa to them. Thus from to see,^^ future Pali 

made a form daklchatij but the people by degrees took this for 
a present, and made what to them seemed a more correct future 
dahhhusaU, I mention this here as I shall have occasion here- 
after to discuss the much-debated question of the origin of 
the familiar modern stem delih ^^see^^ (see § 17). Another 
instance is 

Skr. V "31^ “be able,” future Pa. whence vulgo 

In one case Pali has a future wMch points back to a Vedio 
form : 

Skr. Vedic future Pa. 

Classic ditto 

Occasionally the ^ is softened to f ^ as in from 

Skr. This is noteworthy with reference to 

Bhojpuri and the eastern Hindi dialects generally. 

§ 5. It used to he held that Pali was a descendant of the 
M%adhi dialect of Prakrit, hut this opinion is now, I believe, 
exploded. Though the question is no* yet set at rest, it would 
seem to have been fairly established that Mahendra was a 
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natiye of Ujjayin, and that the language which he carried to 
Oeylon was the o:^dinary vernacular of his own province.^ 
This dialect was not very different from that of Magadha, and 
^ Mahendra may have slightly altered the Magadhi sayings of 
the great master, hy his Ujjayini pronunciation, while retaining 
the name Magadhi out of deference to the sacred associations 
which clustered round the birthplace of Buddha. 

Be this as it may, the nearest Indian dialect to Pali seems 
undoubtedly to be the Prakrit of the Bh%ayati, a sacred book 
of the semi-Buddhist sect of Jainas. If Hemachandra, him- 
self a Jain and author of several works on Prakrit, were 
available for reference, our task would be easier ; as yet, how- 
ever, none of Hemachandra^s writings have been printed or 
edited. Weber's articles on the Bh%avati are at j)resent our 


only source of information.^ 

In the Jaina Prakrit the ten conjugations of the Sanskrit 
verb are, with few exceptions, reduced to the BhCl tj^e. In 
this respect it goes further than Pali, treating as verbs of the 
first conjugation many which in Pali retain the type of other 
conjugations. The fifth, seventh, and ninth conjugations, 
which in Sanskrit insert ^ with certain variations, are all 
reduced to one head by regarding the ^ as part of the root, 
as is also the case with the of the fourth class. The a 
inserted between the root and termination of the Bhfi class 
is used throughout, though occasionally weakened to /, or 
changed to e from some confusion between thi§ and the e = 
which is the type of the tenth class. The following examples 
wiU illustrate the above remarks. ^ 

1 Kulin, Beitrage, p. 7. tt n t 

3 Piscliers admirable edition of Hemacbandra’s Grammar (Orphanage Press, Halle, ^ 
1877) has reached me jnst as this work is going to press, and too late to he of use 
for this edition, except for a few hasty notes hex*e and there. Mueller s Beitrage znr 
Grammatik des Jainaprakyit came into my hands ahont the same time. I find it 
enables me to add a few illustrations to this section, which, however, was written in 
the latter part of 1875. 


VOL. ni. 
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Skr. V ^ take/^ i. Jaina in:- 

‘‘know/’ ii. 

PL 3 

Vt^T “put,” iii. 

with „ ftfl?; “puts on (clothes)” 

and ftffT?:- 

“succeed,” iv. 

blit “ propitiate,” „ WUIX' 

^J “ get,” V. Wtf^. 

with Tr, TiTti), Ttratf^ „ tn^?:r tlie vf being* 

treated as part of the 
root. 

1 / " gather,” v. but also fa(. 

with the same 
confusion between the 
'ifY of V. and of viii. 
as occurs in Pali. 

V ^ “ hear,” v. '3|TfrfW 

with Tlf^T, nf^'nxiftfTT „ “ promises.” 

V “ touch,” vi. Tmirfrl „ 'gi^ - 

V “ break,” vii. 

V* If “ do,” viii. qBTtf^ » 

take/Vx. ^tw „ 5i^^, here again the 

^ has passed into the root. 

V ^ » know,” lx. 

The tenth class being identical with the first is omitted. It 
will be seen that the present tense is formed throughout on the 
model of the first conjugation, the Jain words given above 
being phonetic modifications of words which would be in 
Sanskrit respectively harati, mlati, dhdti, dradhat% prdpamtij 
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chayati, stmati, hlianjati, harati, griJmaii, and janaii, if all tliose 
verbs belonged to tbe first or Bbfi conjugation. 

It is not so easy to draw out a full verbal paradigina in this 
^dialect as in Pali, because we have as yet no grammars, and are 
obliged to fall back on tbe words tbat occur in a single text. 
Tbe range of tenses appears to consist of a present (corre-* 
sponding to tbe Sanskrit lat), imperative (lot), potential (lin), 
imperfect and aorist jumbled together as in Pali, and future 
(Irit). Tbe perfect (lit) seems to be altogether wanting, as it 
is in tbe n^odern languages. 

. Tbe present runs thus : — ^^bow."^^ 

S. 1. wfS?, 2. wRf, P.L 2. 

« 

Those terminations which contain the vowel e have crept 
into tbe conjugation of all verbs from tbe tenth, to which tbat 
vowel, as shortened from aya, must be held strictly to be- 
long, or to causals. Thus in Bhag. i. 60, we have 2 )Iiaseti, 
pdkti, sobheti^ Ureti^ pdreti, MUeti] anupalei^ drdhci, for San- 
skrit 

respectively. In tke last -word the 
causal form becomes tbe same as tbe active given above. Of 
tbe imperative 'we bave only tbe S. 2 and P. 2, wbicb are in 
fact tbe only persons wbicb an imperative cjin properly bave. 
Tbe S. 2 takes tbe ending as in Pali witb junction voAvels A 
and e, tbe P. 2 ends in f , -wbicb, as Weber points out, is from 
tbe P. 2 of tbe present, in Sanskrit -ST- Tbus — 

Skr. ■/ ^^^“sMne,” causal impv. 'Cn=( <{> Jaina 

^nWT“ believe,” „ .. (pres. 

V'4'5^“bind,” impv.P.2.^^, „ 
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The potential, of which only the S. 3 is traceable, resembles 
Pali in using the termination eyya with Yariant ejja. 

Skr. “go,” S. 3. Jaina 3rl|^, 

“ take/’ 

But tliex’e exist some old simple forms derived by pbouetio 
cbauges from tbe correspouding Sanskrit tense, as kujja = 
kuryM, = dadyat (Mueller, p. 60). 

Tbe future resembles tbat of Pali, tbus — 

s. 1 . ■ijfiiigffTfJT, 2. 3. P. i, 

3. 

It also appears with a termination iM produced by weakening 
W iiitb f and tbe following a to tbus — 

Skr. daia and 

Moreover, there is a trace of the double futui^e like Pali 
daMhmatL 

Skr. with ^tqf, « attain,” future 

Jaina 

Here would phonetically become and by 

still further softening whence, as if from a present, is 

formed the future and 

§ 6. The reduction in the number of tenses necessitates a 
greatly extended nise of participles. This is one great stej) in 
the transition from the synthetical to the analytical system. 
The Sanskrit present active particixDle takes in that language 
the characteristics of the ten conjugations, and is declined as 
a noun in three genders. It ends properly in ant, bnt the 
nasal is dropped before certain terminations, as 
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The nasal, however, is retained throughout in Jaina Prakrit, 
thus — 

Skr. 

Jaina 

This peculiarity is worth remembei'ing ; much depends on 
this retention of the nasal, as will he seen when we come to 
the modern Sindhi and Panjabi verbs. 

Very great interest attaches to the participle of the future 
passive, which in Sanskrit ends in In verbs which do not 
take intermediate this ending is added directly to the root 
with the usual Sandhi changes ; but as Prakrit prefers to insert 
the ^ in order to preserve the root-form of the present, it 
comes to pass that the rf of the termination stands alone be- 
tween two vowels, and in consonance with Prakrit phonetics 
is elided. The hiatus thus produced is in the Jaina writings 
filled by If to this we add the regular mutation of ^ into 
% we get from the form In its original meaning this 
participle corresponds to the Latin in ndus, as faciendiis, and 
expresses that which is to be done, as “ hy thee it is 

to be gone,^^ i,e. ^^tbou must go.^’ In this sense it occurs 
frequently in Bh^igavatl, as for instance in | 56 : 

Jaina ^cft» etc. 

Skr. etc. 

“ Thus, 0 beloved of the gods, must ye go, must ye stand, 
must ye sit, must ye eat,^^ where the last two words postulate 
a Sanskrit form with tlfe ^ inserted, such as 

It is obvious that it would require no great straining of the 
sense of this participle to make it into an infinitive, and seeing 
that as early as this Jaina dialect the use of the regular Sanskrit 
infinitive in H has become rare, it follows that recourse should he 
had to some participial form to supply its place. In this way 
we find the past i>assive particqfie in with the elided and 
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its place supplied by employed ia a construction -where we 
should expect the infinitive. Thus Bhag. § 54, 

(Weber, Bhag. p. 274) : ‘‘I wish to 
wander, to take the tonsure, to practise austerities, to learn, ^ 
as though from Sanskrit forms 

the three last being causals formed with as is 
frequently the case with causals in Prakrit, though of course 
these forms are not found in Sanskrit. In that language the 
formation of causals by means of restricted to a few stems. 

More will be said on this subject in a subsequent chapter, 
but it is necessary here to note an early instance'X)f this process 
which takes a much wider development in later times, the 
infinitive in Gujarati and Oriya and several participial con- 
structions and verbal nouns being derived from it. 

§ 7. The scenic Prakrits rep];esent a further step in develop- 
ment. Despite the admittedly artificial character of these 
dialects, they probably retain forms which were at one time 
in general use, although that time may not have been the epoch 
when the dramas were written, and without referring to them, 
the structure of the modern verb could not be clearly under- 
stood. It is expedient to avoid discussing this question, lest 
attention should be drawn away from the real subject of this 
work, namely, the modern languages. All this part of the 
present chapter is merely introductory and is only inserted in 
order to pave the Iv^ay for a more intelligent appreciation of the 
origin and growth of Hindi and its fellows. 

In the Maharashtri or principal poetical dialect all conjuga- 
tions are reduced to the type of the first or Bhu class, and the 
same holds good for the Qauraseni or chief prose dialect. Only 
here and there do we find faint traces of the peculiarities of 
other conjugations. Of the six phases only three remain, 
active, passive, and causal. The passive differs from the 
active only in the form of the root, the characteristic ^ of the 
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Sanskrit passiye haying been worked into the stem, and the 
terminations of the actiye being added to it. The Atmanepada 
and the dual are of course rejected. 

Of tenses these dialects have a still more restricted range 
than the Jaina Prakrits. They haye the present, imperatiye 
and future, with traces of the potential. The past tense is 
chiefly formed by the p.p.p. with auxiliary verbs. Thus from 
V shine,'' 


Present S. 1. ! 

2- 

3. 







p. 1. ft^3Tr, 0^, oTPt, 

2. , 

3. 





Here are observable those first indications of a confusion of 
forms, and uncertainty in their use, which are always character- 
istic of that period in languages when the synthetical structure 
is breaking down into the analytical. In thcvSe dialects, as in 
J aina Prakrit, the practice exists of inserting as a junction 
vowel ; thus we have such forms as I do," Skr. 

instead of which would be the regular result of treating 

as a Bhfi verb, for let us go." The presence 

of the ^ in S. 1 and P. 1 is accounted for by its being confused 
with that construction in which the present of is used with 
a past participle ; thus we find I wasi> made " = Sanskrit 

“ laaTe been sent ” = Slcr. 

The imperative has the following forms — 

s. 2. 3. p. 2. 3. 

tWrff 

The S. 2 has also forms 0'^’^’ pointing to a Sanskrit 

Atmane form and jP. 2 similarly = Skr. 

though neither are used in a middle sense, hut are equivalents 
as regards meaning of the Sanskrit active. 
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The following are a few examples : 


“look thou 1” 

Skr. 


“ bow thou i” 


•siTr^. 

“ bear ye.” 

» 


gnV“goye.” 

JS 


“ go away.” 

J> 


“get out of the way !” 

)> 


“do.” 

9f 


“ wake up.” 

» 

WrTZrT-' 


The future most usually exhibits the form the Sanskrit 
present in ^ 5 ^. 

s. 1. 2. Tcirfwf%, 3. 0^^. 

p- 1 - 2. 3. 

etc. 

Tltis form is used indifferently witli roots of all classes as in 
Pali, but bere also there still subsist some traces of a future 
formed ■without the intermediate Yararuchi (vii. 16, 17) 
gives the folio-wing : — 

Skr. V ^ “ hear,” fut. Pr. 

speak,” „ 

V^“go,” „ [li^rrfssr]. » 

V “weep,” „ Ved. ■fte^TTf^- » 

Yf%f“know,” „ 

These forms are, however, justly regarded as exceptions ; for 
the rule in scenic, as in other, Prakrits is to retain throughout 
the root-form of the present. The regular type of the future 
is that in tssa~, and the above words have also a future formed 
in the regular way, etc. This w 


^ Some of these are MagadM Prakrit, but for my present purpose it is not neces- 
sary to diw a distinction between Magadbi and ^anraseni. 
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is softened to and tlie following vowel is weakened to 
producing as ckaracteristio the syllables ihL Thus — 

“laugh/' S. 1. 2. 3. etc. 

♦ By a forgetfulness of the origin of such forms as the 

ordinary future terminations may be added to them too, just 
like dakkliissati in Pali (§ 4), so that we find and 

The various tenses which in Sanskrit indicate past time have 
already in Pali and the earlier Prakrits been fused down into 
one. In scenic Prakrit a further step is taken, and the 
syllables m, erroneously written ia in some MSS., are added to 
the root for aE persons of the past tense (Var. vii. 23, 24. 
Lassen, Inst. Pr., 363). This is probably the neuter of ’ the 
p.p.p. in Sanskrit, and its use is due to the frequency of the 
construction with the instrumental. Instead of saying “ I saw, 
I went, I heard,'^ the people ^aid, “ by me seen, gone, heard.'^ 
This point is one of great importance in modern Hindi and 
Gujarati. 

§ 8. While the Maharashtri and Qauraseni dialects are con- 
sidered the principal ones in the dramas, there are yet others of 
great importance, such as the Magadhi, with its sub-dialects. 
Among these, however, it is necessary only to notice that caEed 
Apabhran 9 a. I do not wish here to touch upon the question 
whether the dialect called by this name in the dramas ready 
represents the speech of any particular Indian province or not. 
I assume, for the sake of convenience, that Apabhranca is 
reaEy a vulgar speech further removed from the classical idiom 
than Maharashtri or Qauraseni. There may have been half a 
dozen Apabhrancas, probably there were. In this section I am 
merely seeking to put together examples of verbal forms in a 
dialect one step nearer to modern times than the principal 
scenic Prakrits, and having done so, shaE go on to my own 
special subject. 
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An that we can expect in the way of tenses after what has 
been said in the preceding sections, is a present, an imperative, 
and a future. The rest of the verbal work is done by participles. 

VlTf “ask,” Present S. 1. 2. 3. •' 

o-^fTT o^. 

P. 1. 2. , 3. 

V^“ do,” Imperative S. 2. , P- 1- P- 2- 

In the future, although the form with the characteristic issa 
is found as Skr. V yet more commonly 

we find the form in which w has been softened to i|; thus 
8. 1. 2. 3. etc. 

The grammarians also give a 
P. L in ^ as 

The particiiales resemble in most respects those in other 
Prakrit dialects, but that in becomes XM, as 

(^^). The gerund ends in fhcf, fctpj, and 
a softened form f^; the ordinary Qauraseni form which 
will be found in several modern languages, is here also used. 
To the gerund rather than to the inffliitive, as the grammarians 
would have it, seems to belong the form in as the 

exact genesis of whic?h is doubtful, though, as to the final 
there is an analogy in the true infinitive which very 

closely approaches to Ohand^s forms, as 

In addition to the above forms which are found in scenic 
Apabhranca, others and those mofe genuine fragments of 
popular speech are to be picked out from scraps that have 
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been preserved by bards. It is nmcb to be wished that we had 
more of Hemachandra’s works accessible, as in them we should 
doubtless find a rich mine of such words. Thus for all past 
* tenses there is the jDarticipial form in for all three persons, as 

It has a plural in ^ or as: 

Trfw=='^Tf^T: 

^arf|r^=^rfWfiT: 

Sometimes also the ti of the singular is rejected and a sub- 
stituted, as There are other forms to be found 

in these poems which will be referred to hereafter when the 
modern forms which they illustrate are under discussion. 

As a general result from the preceding brief sketches it may 
be asserted that Sanskrit, Pali, and the Prakrits taken collectively 
as the languages of the earlier stage have a common structure, 
though in different grades. Sanskrit, with its full range of 
synthetical tenses, yet admits here and there analytical con- 
structions. Pali does the same, though its synthetical tenses 
are fewer and simpler. The Prakrits reduce the tenses still 
further, and make greater use of participial constructions. The 
treatment of the root-syllable also shows a gradually increasing 
tendency to simplification, 'for whereas in Sanskrit it is changed 
in form repeatedly in the various tenses, a practice begins in 
Pali and grows more common as we go down the stream, of 
nsing in all parts of the verb that form of the root which is 
found in the Sanskrit present. 

From the review of these languages given above the passive 
and causal have been purposely omitted, because the parts which 
they play in the development of the modern verb are peculiar, 
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and will be better understood when seen side by side with the 
modern forms. The desiderative and intensive have left few 
or no traces of their existence, and maybe passed over tin- 
noticed. 

§ 9. We may now approach the languages of the present 
day, and the discussion becomes more minute and particular. 
Though the verb of the new world has ways of its own, yet it 
stretches out hands across the gulf of centuries to the old world 
verb, and supports its claim to descent from it by still pre- 
serving traces unmistakeable, though often fainhand irregular, 
of the ancient forms and systems. 

As in the noun, so also in the verb, the first thing to be con- 
sidered is the stem. The modern verbal stem undergoes no 
changes, but remains absolutely the same throughout all moods, 
tenses and persons. To this rule* there is a small though im- 
portant exception, consisting of some participles of the preterite 
passive which are derived direct from the Prakrit forms, and 
are thus early Tadbhavas. The number of these early Tadbhava 
participles differs in the various languages. They are most 
numerous, as might be expected, in Sindhi, which has a hundred 
and forty of them in a total of about two thousand verbs. In 
Panjabi, Q-ujarati and Marathi the number is rather less, while 
in Hindi only five, and in Bengali and Oriya only two exist. 
They will be found, together with their derivations, in Chapter 
III. §§46, 47, 48.^ 

With this slight exception the ver'Dal stem remains unaltered 
throughout. Thus, having got, by means hereafter to be ex- 
plained, the word stm^ioT ^^hear,^^ Hindi simply tacks on to it 
the terminations ; thus simnd to hear, sunta hearing, stind 
heard, simun I hear, sune he hears, suno hear ye ! mnegd he 
will hear, mnkar having heard. 

Primary stems are almost always monosyllabic, but secondary 
or derivative stems have often more syllables than one. The 
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latter may be brought under three heads. First, stems derived 
from Sanskrit roots with which a preposition has already been 
compounded, principally^?!^, 1?, and as iitar descend/^ 
nikal ‘^go out,” spread,” sankooh distress.” Second, 

stems formed by reduplication, as jlianjlian tinkle,” tharthar 
flutter.” Third, stems with an added syllable, as giitak 
“ swallow,” ghaszt drag,” karkaoh, bind.” 

It was seen above that in the old world verb there were six 
phases, and that two of these, the desiderative and intensive, have 
since been lost. The modern verb having to provide for active, 
neuter, -passive, causal and other phases, has been obliged to 
have recourse to processes of its own, by which it arrives at 
the possession of a much wider range than Sanskrit can boast 
of, and does it too by far simpler means. Partly this result is 
obtained by ingenious adaptations of Prakrit forms, partly by 
modifications of, or additions to, its own stems, and partly by 
combining two stems together. It will first, therefore, be 
necessary to examine what phases the modern verb has, and 
then to proceed to examine the processes by which it has 
provided itself with the necessary forms for each phase. 


§ 10. Those phases which are expressed by one word may be 
ranged as regards meaning in a regular scale of grades of ac- 
tion, according to the degree and kind of activity they express. 
In the following scheme we take the neuter as the point of 
quiescence, and trace degrees which starts from it towards a 
positive pole indicating acToivity, and a negative pole indicating 
passivity. 

Negative — 3 — 2 — 1 0 +1 +2 +3 4-4: Positive 

pQi^E. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Pole, 


I ^ 

Qi C3 

P40 


Ph 


|i 


I 

o 


*43 ; 


eS 

a 


O a 
PO 
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The foregoing table looks^ I fear, somewhat fanciful, but I 
know not how better to express a matter which is a striking 
and very important feature in the modern Aryan verb. It 
may be explained by considering each phase separately. 

The neuter verb (0) expresses neither action nor passion. It 
conceives of the subject as in a condition of mere existence, as 
leing something, not doing, and is therefore the simplest phase 
of verbal description. Pure neuter verbs are ho ^^be,^^ rah 

remain. 

The next grade is the active intransitive (+1) which con- 
ceives of the subject as indeed acting, but acting in such a 
way that his action does not pass beyond himself to affect 
an external object, as Booh ^^think,^’ dial ^"^walk,^^ phir ^^re- 
volve.^^ 

The active transitive comes next ( + 2). In this the subject 
is considered as acting in such a way that his action affects 
external objects, as mar ^^beat,^^ him “eat,^^ ^^drink.^^ 

The next grade is the causal (+3)^ in which the subject acts 
upon an external object in such a way as to cause it to act in 
its turn upon a second object, as H. snnd cause to hear,^^ 
H. phird “ cause to turn.’^ 

In some of the languages there is a yet further grade, the 
double causal (+4), in which the subject causes the first object 
to set in motion a second object, so that it affects a third object, 
as S. phera cause to cause to turn,^^ S. ghard cause to cause 
to wound. 

Returning now to the neuter or central point, and starting 
off again in the opposite direction towards the negative pole, we 
arrive at the passive intransitive (—1). In this phase the 
subject not only takes no action, but is himself under the in- 
fluence of exterior agencies. It differs as much from the 
neuter on one hand as from the passive on the other, and is a 
sort of middle voice. It is called in Sanskrit grammar Bhdva- 
or Sahya-hheda, and is principally used in Gujarati, though ex- 
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isting in the other languages also, as Gf. dbhada polluted” 
(be in a state of pollution), H, han ''be built” (be in process 
of construction). 

The passive (—2) is that phase which regards the subject as 
no longer an agent, but as being acted upon, as S. dlioija " be 
washed.” 

Lastly comes the passive causal ( — 3), where the subject 
causes an object to be acted upon by a second object, as M. 
marmi " cause to be struck.” 

It must not be supposed that all of these phases are found in 
every language. On the contrary, in none of the languages 
are there separate forms for each phase. It is only on re- 
viewing the whole seven in a body that the full range of 
phases is seen. Generally speaking, the eight phases are re- 
presented by six sets of forms : 


1. Neuter, including 

2. Active, „ 

3. Passive, „ 

4. Causal, „ 

5. Passive Causal, „ 

6. Double Causal, „ 


0, +1 and — 1. 
+ 2 . 

-- 2 . 

+3. 

^ 3 . 

“f* 4. 


The double causal and passive have separate and distinct 
forms only in Sindhi, The passive, however, is found in some 
rustic dialects of Hindi, Generally the use of the passive con- 
struction is avoided by having recourse to the passive intransi- 
tive (-“!) or the neuter (0), the former of which has a distinct 
form in Gujarati, Old Hindi, and Bengali, and in the construc- 
tion of sentences in which it is used "resembles the active, 
like mimlo in Latin. 

Of the above phases the neuter and active are the simplest, 
the other forms being derived from them by the addition of 
syllables or internal modifications ; the secret of the formation 
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of the modern yerb is therefore to be sought for in the neuter 
and active. 

§ 11. Some verbal stems are found only in the neuter foAn, 
others^ again, only in the active, while a third and somewhat 
large class has both a neuter and an active form. For con- 
venience, the first two classes may be called single stems, and 
the last double stems. Those double stems arise from the cir- 
cumstance that two separate but, so to speak, twin verbs, have 
been made by the moderns out of one old Aryan root, each 
modern stem being derived from a difierent part of the old 
verb, as will be shown further on. 

Among single stems, those which are neuter (including 
active intransitive and passive intransitive) supply the place of 
an active by employing the causal, thus H. (passive in- 

transitive) “to be made,^^ takes as its corresponding active 
^^to make,’^ which is really a passive causal, meaning 
“ to cause to be made.^^ Those single stems which are active 
mostly require no neuter, but should it be necessary to express 
one, the j)assive intransitive is used, as ^^to tell,^^ 

''to be called.^^ 

Moreover, in Sanskrit there is a class of verbs derived from 
nouns, and called denominatives, which express the being in 
the state' described by the parent noun, and sometimes (though 
more rarely) the action of the subject. Yerbs of this sort are 
common in all languages of the Aryan stock, and notably so in 
modern English, where a verb may'be formed almost at will 
from any noun; thus we say “to eye,^’ “to mouth, '^to beard,^^ 
“to house oneself,’^ “to shoe a horse/^ etc. In Sanskrit these 
verbs take the form of the tenth conjugation, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to regard them as causals. Ex- 
amples are Sanskrit agadyati “he is in good health, from 
agada “ healthy cJia/palayate “he trembles, from cha/paJa 
“tremulous ; pandit ay ate “he is learned, or “he acts the 
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horn pandita ''a (so-called) learned man '' yoUrayati 

lie yokes/' from yoUram a yoke.” Probably from tbis cause 
it arises that there are in the moderns neuter verbs with a 
causal termination, as M. ''to bang/' "crack/' 

H. ''to be amazed/' "to totter.” See § 28. 

All these points will be noticed in detail in their proper 
place, they are cursorily mentioned here as an introduction 
to the general subject, and to show that there is an inter- 
change and playing to and fro of forms and meanings which 
is somewhat difficult to unravel, and the more so as in collo- 
quial usage the verbs are often very laxly and capriciously 
employed. 

§ 12. Single neuter verbs are to a great extent early Tad- 
bhavas as far as their stems are concerned, and consequently 
retain the Prakrit type. Thus they exhibit few or no traces of 
the tenfold classification of the Sanskrit or of the numerous 
phonetic changes that take place in the interior of the verb, 
but follow as a rule the form of the root in the present tense 
of the Bhu class. Here follows a list of some of the simplest 
and most used stems in the modern languages derived from 
verbs which in Sanskrit are Bhfi. In the dictionaries the 
modern verbs are generally shown under the infinitive mood, 
but in the following lists I have thought it better to give only 
the stem ; the reader can add the form of the infinitives if he 
wishes to refer to them in the dictionaries, as H. wfT, P- WT or 
S. W, Gr. M. 0. In the Bengali dictionaries 

verbs are given under the stem alone. 

Skr. V l|^“be ” pres. Pa. and ftf?!, Pr. 

H. ^ aud so in all, except S. and in O. is contracted 

1 A pandit in the present day in India is an individual who is supposed to be 
deeply read in aU the most useless parts of Sanskrit literature, and is densely 
ignorant and contemptuous of all other branches of human knowledge. 


YOL. HI. 
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to This verb will be treated at full length further on as the chief 
auxiliary of these languages (see Chapter IV. § 66). 

“move,” Pa. id. Pr. H. S. P, 

M. =^35, O. B. 

stick,” ^r*rfH, Pa. and wRjrf^, Pr. where the 

I'Jl is probably caused by the passive or the p.p.p. H. , 

P. ^T^T, S. in the rest It is neuter in the moderns. 

V “ tremble,” Pa. id., Pr. %!?■, H. cRTT, o(itq, P. ^rraf, 

s. G. M. B. ^ttr, O. W^■ 

^/ “wander,” Pa. ^TTflli Pr. (Vik. iv. >amm), H. »fJT, 

iff, P. iff or S. IT^, HH, if^, G. 1?U, iflT, 

M. ift^, Hl^. 

There is Kttle that is remarkable hi the above list, the 
modem forms being regularly produced by the -working of the 
usual phonetic laws. The verb st7i& “ stand,” being one of the 
common auxiliaries, demands a fuUer notice. Here follow 
some of the principal tenses in the old languages : 

SXR. PA. PR. 

V and BT i- S. 3 | jt^Bf^(MS 5 -.),f^f^(Ca 2 «r.), 

pres. f^t% ) j ■3rW?;,3T?;(Var.viii.25,26). 

P.3, f^f^, ’3tfW- 

Impv. S. 2. tWf f%B, . 

S.3. frigg. fcrr^.-srg 

Future S. 3. BWfTT * BTfl?;. 

Infin. TTH f^lTi- 

P.p.p. f^ci 

Gerund BiWT, 

Prahrlt 

Of the three forms in) ___that having '3X as its root-syUable 

has survived to modem times, though in most cases with the 
dental instead of the cerebral aspirate. In H. there is only a 
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fragment in 

the shaj)e of a past participle S, Wt /, P. 

^ m. 'sfF/. 

S. G. and 0. have a whole verb, thus — 

infinitive 

s. 

“to be.” 

(’STT^^) 

0. 

Aorist 

S. 1. 

■arr'3 


(=Skr. pres.) 

2. ■sff 

(WT) 



3. 

^rni (>!n^) 

■^rro 


P. 1. 




2. 




•3. 


vtRt 

Present part. 




Past part. 


and 

fwr 

Future 

S. 3. 




P. 3. 




The structure of these forms will be found discussed in 
Ch. IV. § 69. M. has an old poetical ‘^to he” but from 
the Pr. form there is, as far as I know, only one de- 
scendant, and that is the modern Oriya adjectiye “ stand- 
ing/^ which seems to point to Pr. Skr. f%<i. 

It is interesting here to notice the parallel treatment of 
Sanskrit "Wt Latin sta in their respective descendants. 
Both roots survive, but have almost entirely lost the sense of 
standing/^ and have come to mean “be,"^ '^become.^^ In S. 
G. and 0. the above quoted verbs are used as auxiliaries denot- 
ing a more special and definite kind of being or becoming, and 
are thus distinguished from the less definite auxiliaries derived 
from ^ or 'ITO. Sindhi hmnu and tJiiann] Gujarati Iiovim and 
thamm, Oriya hoidd and thihd, stand to eacli other exactly in the 
same relation as Spanish ser from esse does to estar (from stare). 
Thus Fedro es enainorado “ Pedro is loying (by disposition),” but 
Pedro estd enamorado “Pedro is in love (with some one).” So 
el es hiieno “he is good (by nature),” but el estd huem “he is 
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■well (in health.).’’^ In Italian, altliongli Btcire stiU means ^^to 
stand/^ yet it is constantly and regularly used in tlie sense of 
being, thus sto leggendo ^^I am reading/^ does not imply that 
the speaker stands while he reads, but merely indicates that he 
is engaged in reading;’ just so an Oriya would say parJm th&tm. 
Stai hene ? art thou well ? sta qiii mcino “ he is living close 
by/^ would be correctly rendered in 0. by the exactly parallel 
expressions (thu(£ tliau ? and ethi nihat tJiAe, In French, as in 
Hindi, the verb has been lost, and a Frenchman has to use the 
roundabout expression il se tient dehoiit for ^^he is standing,^ ^ 
literally ^^he holds himself on end,’^ just in the game way as the 
Indian has to say khard hai literally ‘^he is propped up/' 
(?^=: Pr. ^1*1= Skr. from V suj)port). 

§ 13. Examples of verbs derived from roots which in Sanskrit 
belong to other conjugations than the first are now adduced to 
show how completely all traces of the peculiarities of those 
conjugations have been abandoned. 

Skr. V ii. Pa. id.i Pr. and latter as 

if from a Bhii verb P- M, B. id., Q. and 0. retain WT in 

some tenses, but in others shorten it to Gr. 0. f%. 

VW{.‘‘ sleep,” ii. Pn. Pr. H. 

P. S. , G. B. and 0. 

V»ft“fear,” iii. t%3|fw, Pa- ^TTErfB, Pr- ftflC 

(Var. iii. 19), M. f^, %, G. (not in the rest). 

V •*!<! “dance,” iv. Pn. Pr. H. P. MW, 

<S cJ 

S. MW, G. M. 0. B. MtW- 

be able,” v. and iv. IJMSrfM, Pn- WWfW, 

MfrfrfB, Pr. WMWtfW, nnd H. WW, P- WIR, S. WW. 

G. M. WW- 

In ndc/i, as in several other verbs derived from Hiv roots, the 
characteristic ^ of the Div class seems to have got mixed up 
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witt the root and has thus been preserved. Although in mk 
both Pali and Prakrit retain some traces of the peculiar type of 
the Su class, the moderns entirely reject them and form as if 
from a Bhu root, thus BE. ^^he can,^^ postulates a Sanskrit 
and so with the other languages. 

How the following verb came by its modern form I know 
not, but all the authorities agree in referring it to \/ It is 
a very common word, and it is just these very common words 
that are the most difficult to trace. Perhaps '^became and 
so and 

Os 

Skr. V W “ sp^k,” i!. and Pr. (Mrich. 230, end of 

Os ' 

Act vL) Old H. is short in Fr.), H. S. all the rest 

I 14. In the above examples the modern verb retains the 
form of the present tense, but there is a tolerably large class 
of stems which retain the type of the p.p.p. of Sanskrit as 
modified by the Prakrits.^ These verbs express positions of the 
body, states or conditions whether material or mental, and the 
possession of qnalities. The past participle of the Sanskrit has 
been treated as an adjective and a new verb formed form it, 
just as in English we have verbs to contract/' to respect/' 

to edit," from the Latin contrachm^ respeetus, editu8^ the re- 
spective past participles of contrahere, resjncei'e and cclere. 

The modern Romance languages often preserve a long string 
of nouns derived from a Latin verbal root, while they have lost 
the verb itself; for instance, French, while it^possesses no verb 

1 Since writing tlie nbove I see that Hemachandra gives hoUdi as one of the ten 

Prakritisms of hath; lie means it evidently not as derived from Jeathf which is im- 
possible, but as a popular equivalent (Pischel’s Hem. iv! 2). In the same sutra he 
gives also sanghdi for hath^ in which we see the origin of M. sAnganen ‘‘ to speak/' 
Hemachandra has also =kathayishyati (iv. 360), 5f>^/2«?^=kathayitum, bolhem 

— kathyante (P), ib. 383. But he gives bnma as the equivalent of brti in iv. 391, so 
that the origin of bol still remains doubtful. 

2 This process was indicated by me in VoL I. p. 179. Hoemle afterwards 
discussed it as if it was his own discovery in Indian Antiquary, vol. i. p. 357. 
Perhaps he had not then seen my first volume. 
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directly representing tlie Latin sta ^^stand/^ has nnmeroxis 
norms from that root, as station^ Uage^ from statio, itai from 
From these nouns fresh yerhs are deriyed, as staiionner 
and the like. So also the modern Indian languages, while they 
have lost snch roots as dip, hrcm^ as yerhs, haye norms dipa, 
diya and deriyatiyes, also krama as a norm with nnmerons 
secondary formations. 

Analogous to this is the practice we are now discussing of 
forming verbs from Sanskrit participles, a practice which 
begins as early as Prakrit, and appears to have arisen from 
the habit mentioned in § 3 of forming a definite preterite by 
compounding the participle with as in “I have 

gone.^^ It was pointed out in § 7 that this practice had been 
extended in Prakrit so widely that it had resulted in giving a 
termination in to the present tense, as in Ex- 

amples are : 

Skr. a/ ‘‘ enter,” with “ take a seat,” Le. to pass 

from a standing to a sitting posture, p.p.p. seated,” Pa. 

Pr. and later whence, by rejection of ^ , 

H. t'a:, P- id,, M. where the last consonant is due to a confusion 
between and G, has which is from Skr. pres, 

Its p.p.p. is S. also by softening of ^ to p.p.p. 

With XT, « enter,” « penetrate,” P. Tlt%^,Pr. whence H. 

enter” (generally with the idea of penetrating forcibly). G. 
again from TrfWJlflr. p-p.p- S. fttf , p.p.p. 

Skr. “cook,” p.p.p. -qf?. Pa. Pr. H. tpqf “to 

be cooked,” to be in process of cooking (if you ask, “ Is dinner ready ? ” 
your man answers, is being cooked”), P. G. tTf^, 

M. fxj^. It also means to ripen,” ‘‘ to be in course of growing ripe,” 
B. There is also a stem from the present as S. *‘to 

grow ripe,” p.p.p. H. and all the rest have but in the sense 

of rotting, decaying. 
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Skr. ^J “dry,” p.p.p. Pa. Pr. H. ^ “ to be diy,” 

P. S. G. M. B. 0. 

Skr. V “ break,” p.p.p. ll’q. Pa. Pr. H. “to flee” 

{said originally of an army, ‘Uo be broken up and dispersed'^), G. 

BX, '‘^0 yield, give way,^" also a, *‘to break,’’ O, ’^r'Rr. Here 

again there are stems as if from the present form BM ^=5rrfH> Pa. 

Pr. PI- broken,” and (See § 19.) 

Skr. V^rri: “go,” with. p.p.p. “sprung up,” Pr. 

H, ^‘to spring up” (as a plant), P. S. G, BI. 

It is questioijLable wbetber we should here class some words 
which come from V with The i)resent would he 

but though the p.p.p. in Sanskrit is ^^rf, yet in 
such verbs Prakrit forms the p.p.p. on the model of the 
present tense, and has as if from Skr. so that 

the modern verbs and the like keep the type of 

the present tense as much as that of the participle. 

Another very common word is to rise/^ but in thi>s case 
Prakrit has already adopted this form for all parts of the verb, 
as has also Pali; thus from + Skr. makes “to 

stand up.^^ 

PA. I rn. 

- 

Here, whateTer be tbe form taJcen in Sanskrit, botk Pali and 
Prakrit assume a stem and conjugate it as if it were a 
Blid verb tbrougkout. It seems as tkougb. being com- 


Present 

SKn, 

s. 3. 

Impv. 

S. 2. 

Future 

s. 3. 

s. 3. ^<8rrafii 

Pres, part. 


P.p.p. 


Infin. 

"ScSTTB 

Geimnd 
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pounded witli liad lost its final consonant, thereby making 
a form whence Prakrit Sanskrit has adopted the 

opposite course, and while keeping intact, has sacrificed 
the ^ of iPL the non-conjugational tenses, retaining it in the 
conjugational ones where it is prevented from coalescing with 
the preposition by the reduplicated syllable. In the moderns we 
have H. P. S, and and in all the rest 

The stem has undergone a change of meaning which is 
explainable only by bringing it under this head. 

Skr. V desert, usually found in Prakrit only in 
the p.p.p., ( = ^ sense of deserted, then 

almost adverbially, as without, hence probably the meaning 
which it bears in the modern languages, to stop,^^ stay,^^ 
^^remain,^’ from the idea of being deserted, left behind. It is ^ 
in H. and all except M. d. It is ancillary inmost 
of the languages as go on reading.^^ (See § 72, 10). 

§ 15. Single active stems exhibit the same method of forma- 
tion as the single neuter stems given in § 12. A few examples 
are given of roots which in Sanskrit are of the Bhu, or the 
closely allied Div, Tud, and Ohor classes. 

Skr. V « eat,” Pa. id,, Pr. (Var. viii. 27, for 

H. and so in all. Gipsy khava, Kash. kJiyun, Singhalese kmiavd} 
Skr. ‘‘chew,” Pr. ^1^;, H. ^-R, P. ^1*, S. 

G. M. 0. B. 

Skr. V^J ‘‘ read,” Fdi. 

id., S. (which is only theh‘ way of writing' tj^), B. 0. XI5- 
Skr. V « ask," Pa. Pr. H. P. 

G. B. id., M. 5^5^ (see Vol. I. p. 218), 0. 'q'EfT1(. 

Skr. V (and “seek,” i. ^TpiTf^, x. Pa. TRTrfB 

and Pr. ipniR;, H. yffT. P- S. (mang), G. M. Tfr’I. 

B. Trf»I. 0. in’T. 


^ Childers, in J.R.A.S. vol. yiii. p. 146. 
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Skr. V' Pa. 'Pr. Xegff;, H. UTK “keep,” 

also simply to put, ” ^ tfi% -qx: x:?it ‘'put tbe book on the 

stool, ” P. x;^, s. XXI, G. M. B. x:T^. O. Singh. rakinavd^ 

, Skr. V ^ “ say,” P. Pr. aB|X> H. Xfi^, 

P. S, B. 0. id. In M. it is wanting. G. Singh, hiyanmd. 

Those roots which belong to other conjugations are almost 
always reduced to the Bhu type, even if Prakrit retains any of 
the conjugational peculiarities the moderns do not. They take 
in most instances the root-form of the present as it occurs in 
Prakrit, and keep it throughout. Instances are : 

Skr. V “know,” ix. Pa. id., Pr. also (Pr. 

keeps inW througliout, but it and Pa. occasionally drop the initial, having 
etc.), H. B. ^rr*f > Ihe rest Gipsy janava, Kash. zdnun, 

Singh, dannavd. 

Skr. V IT “ do,” viii. Pa. id. (see § 1 and § 4), Pr. and 

and the stem is adopted in most tenses. The moderns universally 
reject all forms but which they use throughout except in the p.p.p., 
which is the phonetic equivalent of Prakrit (see § 48), 

Skr. V hear,” v. Pa. ^Tiftfi, ^xrrfi, Pr. h. 

and in all Xi^ or XtTir. 

Skr. V ’^ntl “ get,” V. (but also i. Wlfl), Pa. 

and Pr. (see § 5) "HTXX’ seldom used alone. Old H. 

WX(“ to obtain,” also used in the sense of giving. 

'xjTjf "Tffi xrx:%‘ ii 

^^HaYing obtained wisdom and the aid of Sarasen (Saraswati).” 

— Chand, Pr. K. i. xv. 

Also G. “to give,” which is the ordinary word in that language, may 
be from this root or from ('^). Far more common is the compound 
with 11=: Tfpq, Pa. as above. Pr. and later Old H. and 

P. xrr^, H. XTfW and tn:, s. t|T, O. id., G. IIXT. M. tm, B. TTf^. In 

all in the sense of finding, getting, obtaining. 
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Skr. V seize,” ix. • The treatment of this root is peculiar. 

Pa. for the most part takes a form and Pr. generally Some 

of the principal tenses are given here. 


SKR. 

PA. 

PB. 

Pres. S. 3. 

?qT[lTf<T, ^PUlfW 


Atm. Pres, S. 1. 

>J 99 


lAor. S.3. 

wniff 

>1 

Impv. S. 2. 


’nn. 

S. 3. 

’HI.?! 


Impv.Atm.P.2. 



Fut. s. 1. 



S.3. 


5ifT[iTw?: 

Infin, 



P.p.p. 



Gerund 




There are thus two types in Pa. ganh and gahy and three in 
Pr. genliy gah, and ghe. The double t in gliettum and ghettuna 
arises, I fancy, from e being short in Pr., and is not an organic 
part of the word (Var. viii. 15). 

In the modern languages H. has as an archaic and poetic 
word. P. also But M. % ^^take,^^ is very much used, as 
also S. 'Rpf , and 0. the other languages prefer the stem % 
from Singh, ganncwdy perhaps Gripsy gelam-y is connected with 

this root, though it means rather ^^to bring.’^ (Paspati, p. 241.) 

§ 16. Some Sanskrit roots ending "in vowels have undergone 
curious and interesting changes in the modern languages. 
Such is Skr. ^/ ^'give,'' iii. This is one of the 

primitive Indo-European race-words, and being such we pro- 
bably have not got it in its original form in Sanskrit. With 
the idea of giving is intimately connected that of dividing, or 
apportioning, and we find in Sanskrit several roots with this 
meaning, all of which seem to point back to sonie earlier 
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•H 

common root wliicli lias been lost. Tlins we baye V iii. 

or ii and iy. ^ ^^diyide/^ 

V i. and ^ i. Some grammarians, misunder- 

standing a rule of Panini^s about reduplication, baye imagined 
"a i. but tbis does not seem to be entitled to a 

separate existence."^ It is also to be obseryed tbat in some roots 
in d there are traces of a form in a or ai^ wbicb may perhaps 
be the older form, as ^ and ^ ^^to sing,^’ WT and ^ ^^to 
meditate, and ^^to languish,” and % ^^to wither,” 
and % ^^to rescue,” 'm and ^ ^"^to measure.” Also roots 
ending in d exhibit in the course of conjugation many forms 
in which the root-yowel is changed to i or e. It is not within 
our scope to do more than hint at all these points, as possibly 
accounting for the fact that at a very early stage the root 
began to be superseded by and that in the modern 
languages the uniyersal form is JDE. The principal tenses in 
Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit are here shown together. 



ssiu. 

PA. 

PR. 

Pres. 

S. 1. 


^fir 


S. 3. 




p. 1. 




P. 3. 



Impv. 

s. 2. 




S. 3. 



Atm. 

P-2. ^ 



Put. 

S.3. 



Infin. 




Pres. Part. 



P-p.p. 




Gerund 





1 IV'estergaard, Bad. Sanskr. p. 6, note. 
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OMlders ttinks tLe form deti lias arisen either from Sanskrit 
daijate, or from confusion with the imperatiye dM- The form 
dajjati he, with great probability, considers as a future on the 
analogy of dehh (see § 4). In Qauraseni Prakrit the form ^ is 
used throughout (Var. xii. 4), as also in the moderns. H. 

P. M. Q-. id., S. 1%^, B. alone has 0. shortened in some 
tenses to Gripsy dam, Kash. d]/im, Singh, denava. This 
is one of the few irregular verbs in the modern languages ; 
being subjected to numerous contractions, and retaining several 
early Tadbhava forms. 

Purther examples are : ^ 

Skr. ^/ tlj “drink,” i. [Vedic XflfTf) there is also V iv. 

Pa. and ftsfo, Pr. H. S. and B. fcf , in all 

the rest Gi^sy pidva, Kash. chyun, perhaps through an old form 
pyun, Singh, bonava, p.p.p. M, 

Skr. V ^ “lead,” i. Pa. Pr. (pres, 

part. = Skr. fat- = Skr. Impv. = Skr. 

5r?i)- Used in the moderns only in composition, thus — 

(a) With ^ = “bring,” Pa. Pr- 

“bring,” in all the rest ^|m. Kashm. anun, Gipsy andva, 

(h) With “ lead round the sacrificial fire during the 

marriage ceremony,” hence, “to marry,” Old-H. 

P. xcxyfiw, S. Xiif , G. M. 

Skr. “fly,” with “fly up,” i. iv. 

Pr. ^1^^, H- (ar) “ to fly,” and so in*' all. S. has probably 

a diminutive. Kashm. wudun, Gipsy urydva. 

The root "^ilT “to go/’ was mentioned above ; with the preposi- 
tion ^ forming it means come/’ and it is from this 

word that the following are apparently derived : 

Skr. “come,” ii. Pa. id., Pr. ^ 

“to come,” P. id., G. M. Gipsy avdva, Kash. yun. The B. 
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O. S- seem to come from but both in B. 

and O. one often hears thus 0. dsild or dild^ ‘*he came/^ and 
S. makes the imperv. uu, so that there is some confusion between the two 
'Voots. 

In the roots ending in long i the modern languages have 
words descended from compoxuid verbs only, and in them the 
final vowel of the root has dropped out altogether, while in 
roots ending in long a there is a tendency to soften the final 
vowel into i or e. 

§ 17. A few words must be given to a verb wbicb bas been 
somewhat botly discussed of late. In all the modern languages 
except perhaps M., the idea of seeing is expressed by dekh. 
Kashmiri has desJiun, Gipsy dikdva, and Singhalese dikanava. 
The root is in Sanskrit V f hut the present is not in use ; 
instead of it classical Sanskrit uses tn?rfH, from which M. 
derives its verb tnf . Marathi stands alone in using this stem, 
instead of dekh.- From -v/fll comes future and it is 

from this future that Childers derives the Pali He 

shows* that in the earlier Pali writings it is always used in a 
future sense, and only in later times becomes a present. As I 
hinted above (§ 4, p. 16), it is very probable that the vulgar, 
n-ii«ging in this word the characteristic issa of their ordinary 
futui’e, considered it a present, and made a double future 
dakkhissaU. A similar process has been shown to have taken 
place in several verbs in Prakrit. Pischel draws attention to a 
fact pointed out in Yol. I. p. 162 of this work, that there is 
much similarity between dekh and the Prakrit pekkh from 
Sanskrit 5^^. He, however, goes so far as to assume that the 
word dekh was unknown to the authors of the dramas, that 
they used pekkh, which has been changed to dekkh by the coj)}’- 

1 In Knlin’s Beitrage zur Tergleiclienden Sprachforsdiung, vol. ra. p. 4aO. 
Piscliel’s article is in the same work. 
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• ists wIlo teard tMs latter word used round them every day, 
while they did not know of 'pekh. TJnfortunately for this 
ingenious theory, it haj)pens that the word pekh is extremely 
common in Hindi, Bangali, and Panjabi literature of the 
middle ages, and is still used in many rustic dialects of Hindi. 
The idea of a northern Indian scribe not knowing pehh is quite 
untenable. Weber (Prakrit Studien, p. 69) has a long article 
on this subject, controverting the views of Childers as supported 
by PischeL The learned professor would derive dekkh from 
the desiderative of which is but I am unable to 

follow the arguments adduced, or to see how a^word meaning 
wish to see^^ should come to mean ^^to see/’ Nor do 
there appear to be any actual facts in support of this theory, 
such as texts in which the word occurs in a transitional state of 
meaning or form. The few desideratives that have left any 
traces in 'modern times retain the desiderative meaning, as 
piyasa thirsty,” from pipAsu (see VoL II. p. 81). However, I 
must say to the learned disputants — 

Hon nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites.” 

For my own part the impression I derive from the controversy 
is that dekh is derived through dekkh from dakkh^ which is 
Sanskrit future turned into a present by a vulgar error. 

The idea suggested by me (in VoL I. p. 161 et seqq/) must be 
modified accordingly. It was not so entirely erroneous as 
Pischel thinks, for Sanskrit ^ represents an older which 
seems to be preserved in the future. 

§ 18. The examples adduced in the preceding sections will 
have sufficiently illustrated the most salient peculiarities in the 
formation of the ordinary single verbs whether neuter or active, 
and I now pass on to the more difficult subject of the double 
verbs. As I mentioned before, there is a very large class of 
these ; they appear in two forms, one of which is active and 
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occasionally eyen causal, the other is neuter or passiye in- 
transitive. It is after much consideration that I have come 
to the conclusion that this is the right way to regard them. It 
might he said that the forms which are here spoken of as 
neuters are really passives, and a rule might he laid down that 
these languages often form their passive hy what the Germans 
call umlaut or substitution of weaker vowels. Childers in fact 
takes this view as regards Singhalese in the article already 
quoted (J. B. A. S. voL viii. p. 148). I do not know how the 
matter -may stand in Singhalese, hut it is certainly open to 
much ohjectio3. as regards the Aryan languages of the Indian 
continent. The neuters differ from the actives in two ways in 
the seven languages, either hy a change in the final consonant 
of the stem or hy a change in the vowel only. The latter is 
by far the more frequent. We must not he misled hy the 
accident that many of these neuters can only he translated 
into English hy a passive ; that is the peculiarity of our own 
language, not of the Indian ones. In German or in the 
Bomance languages they can he rendered hy the reflexive verb. 
Thus H. is to open,’^ i.e. “ to open of itself,^’ to come 

undone, ‘^to be opened,^ ^ while the corresponding 

active, is to open,^^ to break a thing open,^^ to undo.^^ 
Thus ^‘the door opens,” is in German ^^die Thilr 

offnet sich,” in French ^Ga porte s’ouvre.” While 
'^he opens the door,” is in German “er offnet die Thur,” in 
French il ouvre la porte.” So that fqr^^T is sich umkehren,” 
while its active %5(7rr is ^'umkehren (etwas).” In English we 
use verbs in a neuter as well as in an active sense, relying upon 
the context to make our meaning clear. 

Moreover, aU the languages have a passive, in some a regularly 
formed derivative from Prakrit, in others a periphrastic arrange- 
ment. It is true that, owing to the large number of neuter 
stems, this regular passive is not very much used ; hut it is 
there nevertheless, and would not have been invented had 
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forms ’wHcli I regard as neuters been true ^^umlautend ” 
passives. 

Of the double verbs, then, as I prefer to call them, some 
differ only in the vowel, and the difference consists in this that 
where the vowel of the neuter is always short, as a, i or tt, the 
corresponding active has <5, e or o, occasionally i or u. As types 
maybe taken, H. hatnd, n, and Icdpid, a; ,p7iirnd, pliernd^ 

a; klmJnd, n, and hholndj a; lipnd, and Vtimd, a; gihtJind, n, 
and gUhnd, a. Of the other class, in which the final consonant 
differs, there are so many varieties, that it will be better to 
discuss them separately. Sindhi has the largest number of 
them, and it is with Sindhi therefore that we must begin. 

§ 19. Triimpp (Sindhi Gr. p. 252) gives a Hst of these verbal 
stems, but it would have been out of place for him to have 
offered any analysis. The following verbs I take from him, 
but the explanations are my own. The first group consists of 
these verbs. 

(1.) Neuter ending in Active ending in 

1 * “to be bound ” to bind.” 

2 . « to be heard,” to hear.” 

3. “ to be cooked,” “ to cook.” 

1. Skr. V ix. Pa. Pr. whence S. 

H. P. . In all the rest a, Skr. passive is whence 

Pa. Pr* S. H.^^j^used as a hunting term “to be 

caught,” also “ to stick, adhere,” P. Here, though undoubtedly 

derived from the passive, the stem is really a neuter or passive in- 
transitive and its conjugation closely resembles the active. There is a 
regular passive S. 

2. Skr. V ■ 5 ^^“ to know,” i. iv. from the latter come 

Pa. and Pr. whence S. originally “to know,” but now 

meaning; “to be heard,” H. “to understand,” is active. So also 
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O. ^^, B. G. But M. is both a and n. The form of the 

iv. conjugation is identical with the passive, hence S. makes a neuter 
and is probably due to a false analogy with 

^3. Skr. V or t^fTf originally « to destroy,” but in moderns 
always « to cook,” Pa. id., Pr. S. H. Xt^ a, and so in all but 

P. Passive Pa. S* not found in the 

others. 

(2.) Neuter in Active in f . 

1. “ to be got/^ “ to seize.” 

2. stuprari ” (de muliere), “ stuprare ” (de viro). 

3. « to be milked, 11^ “ to milk.” 

1. Skr. V “to get,” i. Pa. ^HTTW. Pr- (»T=? Vol. I. 

p. 268), S. , Old H. , H. %, P. and t, G. %, M. %, O. M, 
B. all a. Pass, Pa. ^5JTf^, Pr. 0^** H. 

’515¥T, not in the others. 

2. Skr. V'SrH “coire,” i. Pr. S. ■?rf, Pass. 

Pr. S. Not in the others, except perhaps M. 15p5f%*, where 

the aspiration has been thrown back on the 

3. Skr. V ' 5 |, ii. Pa. Pr. S- .1I> 

H. and and so in all a. Pass. (Childers 

writes duyhati, which can hardly be expressed in Bevanagari letters), 
Pr. From this we should expect S, The form recalls 

a similar one in tfaina Pr. for (Weber, Bii%. 389, 429), 

Skr. but this seems to rest upon a doubtful reading of one of those 

obscure composite characters sometimes found in MSS. written with the 
thick Indian reed pen. See also Cowell’s Var. viii. 59, note,^ Possibly we 
have here again a false analogy with ^fVf, like with 

1 Hemacliandra collects a number of passives in hh from roots ending in A, dubbbai, 
libbhai, vabbbai, rubbhai, from dub, lib, vab, rub (or ruddb?).— Piscbel, Hpm., 
iv. 245. 


VOL. ni. 


4 
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(3.) Neuter in Active in 

“ to be envious,” “ to torment.” 

Skr. “burn,” i. Pa. Pr. S. H. , 

> Pass. Pa. (Childers dayhatt), Pr. '^3^, S. ' 

(4.) Neuter in Active in af, TJf, Vf. 

1. “to be broken, to break.” 

2. “ to be fried,” 

3. to be plucked,” “ to pluck.” 

4. ‘‘ to be beard, bear.^^ 

5. to be raised,” “ to raise.” 

1. Skr. ■/ “ break,” vii. , Pa. Pr. »i3i^ ; ^ becomes 

in S. Sf, hence Pass. Pr. S. (^= ^), H. ^ 

and 

IT^ II 

“ Manliness is broken, fame destroyed.” — Chand, Pr. R. i. 172. 

p.^nar. o. *rt3i. 

2. Skr. V or 3J^, i. vi. Pa. ?TWf^. Pr. would 

probably be I have not met the word* (Pli%- 278) is 

from ^31 “to enjoy,” S. ^T3f postniates a Pr. ^3i. In the other lan- 
guages the M occurs. H. fl'Sf “ to fry,” and P. G. M. 
«rr5r, but also 0. P^ss. which would gfive 

Pr. whence S. but the whole stem is somewhat obscure. 

P. ’ 

3. Skr. Vf^ ‘‘cleave,” vii. fifsrfiT, Pa. Pr. 

(Var. viii. 38), whence S, by the process (Vol. I. p. 299), 

Pass. fsg5I^, Pa. Pr. fl5^, S. f^. 

4. Skr. V ^ “ hear,” wdiich, as already explained, is always in 

Prakrit and in modern languages. Pass. Pa. or 

Pr. generally (Var. viii. 57), also but a form is 

also possible^ whence S. . 
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5. Skr. “rise,” i. wWck would give a Pr. 

whence S. Pass. Pr. S. This stem does not 

seem to occur in the other languages, it is peculiar to S., and must not be 
coafounded with “ to dig,” from Skr. V “or Skr. 


“ to divide.” 


(5.) Neuter in 

1. “ to be slain,” 


Active in . 
^f^«to slay.” 


2. trow “ to be rubbed.” “ to rub.” 

3. “ to be scorched.” ^ ®oorch.” 

4. “ta suffer loss.” “ to inflict loss.” 

1. Skr. V nil and “tear” “drag,” i. ^fW. Pr- S. , 

(^= Vol. I. p. 259), Pass. Pr. would be whence S. 

by rejection of one s. Persian “ to kill.” 

2. Skr. “rub,” i. Pr. TW?), S. 91f, Pass. Pr- 

and languages have a different series 

of stems. H. and n and a, «, P. Cr* 

a, M. TcTTO, ^ and a, 0. B. 

3. Skr. ^ “ burn,” i. Pr. S. Pass. Pr. 


Sv 

4. Skr. V OT“rob,” L Pa. Pr. S. Pass. 

Pr. S- ^■ 

Ttere are several otlier pairs of stems tvliicli extibit special 
types; all, however, are explainable by the above noted process. 

Thus — . 

(6.) Neuter in X|. Active m f . 

<< to be touched,” “ to touch.” 

Skr. V touch,” i. ipfH, Pa. id., Pr. H being unsupported 

goes out a^d ^ is employed to fill up the hiatus, giving S. ^f. Pass. 

Pr. ^tinC* whence S. by rejection of one tf. In the other 

languages only the active is found. Old-H. H. W, P. and 

G. W, W> 0. #, B. id. 

\* Ov ^ 
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§ 20. There is a group of words running through nearly all 
the seven languages in which the divergence between the two 
members of each pair is slighter than, that just discussed. , It 
consists in the final consonant of the neuter being the surd 
cerebral while that of the active is the sonant ; the neuter 
at the same time has the simple short vowel while the active 
has the corresponding guna vowel 
The words are in Hindi. 


Neuter. 

1. ‘‘get loose,” 

2. ^ (^} “ fall in pieces,” 

3. XjvJ “ burst, split,” 

4. fqra: “ be discharged,” 

5. “ be squashed,” 

6. '' be joined,” 


Actite. 

“ set free.” 
(fft^ “ break.” 
“ tear.” 

“ dmharge 
“ squash,” 

^ “join.” 


The process in these words differs somewhat from that in 
the Sindhi stems in the last section, as will be seen from 
the following remarks. 


1. Skr. V (also Westergaard, Rad. Skr. p. 128) “to cut,” 

vi. but the Bhh type would be Pr. H. and 

so in all except M., which has with its usual change of to ^ (VoI.*I. 
p. 218). H., which is pronounced clihor, while M. is sodf is active, and so is 
the word in all the other languages. It means “ to release, let go, loose.” 
Pass. whence H. ^^j^and so in all, hut M. ^Z- It is 

neuter and means “ to get free, be unloosed, slip out of one’s grasp, come 
untied.” 


The modern languages appear to have mixed up with this 
verb one that comes from a totally different root, namely — 

Skr. V “vomit,” vii. also i. and x. Pa. 

W|1^> Pr. and Old H. P. |g|, B. IfTS, 0. id., H. 

M. These words all mean “to reject, abandon,” and thus 
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come round to tlie same meaning* as with which in consequence B. 

confuses it. So does Oriya. Even so early as Pali the meaning has 
passed over from that of vomiting to rejecting, releasing and the like- 
la modern H., however, retains the meaning of vomiting, and M- 

means ^'to spill, with secondary senses of “giving up,” “letting go.’’ 

2. Skr. V “break” (»), i. iv. fS^cT, Pr. H. TO 

and with abnormally long P. S. B. id., M. ^r2.« It is 
neuter in all and means “ to be broken, to break itself.” Being neuter in 
Sanskrit, a new process has to he brought into play, namely, causal 

H. and so in all hut S. active, meaning “ to 

break in pieces, tear, smash.” 

3. Skr. a/ has three forms, each of which has left modern descend- 
ants, and there is a different shade of meaning to each of the three groups. 

(a) V “ split,” i. . Pa* ■qiTffr and wfH (^ = ’S = ’ST) . 

Pr. and VSSX, H. TTO (rustic tJTO). P* S* ^ and TITO, 
the rest only neuter. 

Causal Pr. tplK;, H. and so in all. This group 

with stem-vow^el A indicates the splitting, cleaving, or rending 
asunder of rigid objects. Thus we say in H. 

“ the wood splits, or cracks, in the sun,” but '^'3; ^ % 

XKT% “he cleaves the wood with an axe,” 

(5) “hurt,” X. frjfiZTEtfW. but also vi. f^CTOfll, Pr. 

H. fTBZ, and so in all but P. "Pli? » neuter. ^ 

^ ^ . «->v 

Causal Pr. %3:^ and H. tjrgr, and and 

so in all but B. active. This group, with stem vow^el I, 
implies, gently loosing or breaking up into small pieces. It is 
used for beating up into froth, winding thread, untying ; also 
metaphorically getting out of debt, discharging an obligation, 
and in P. injuring. 

(c) V ^ “ burst open,” i. vi. WZfW. Pa* 
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H- and 1|3, all the rest 

except P. neuter. 

Causal WtZ^rt^, Pr. H. xf|r^, and so on in all but 

B. TjftZ. Words with the stem vowel U imply the hreakiag 
or bursting of soft squashy things, as a ripe fruit, a flower 
bud, a boil and the like. Only in M. is there some idea of 
splitting or cracking, but there also the more general idea is 
that of squashing, as the eyeballs burst/^ 

6. Skr. V or a somewhat doubtful root, looking like a 

secondary formation from it must have had a dfefinite existence in 

the spoken language as its descendants show. They appear to have 
treated it as a neater pres, Pa. and Pr. do not appear to 

know this root, which, however, is very common in the moderns. H. 

‘'to be joined, also and so in all. 

Causal H. and so in all except P. and 

meaning “to join two things together.” 

These instances suffice to exhibit the nature of the parallel 
that exists between twin verbs of this class, which is a some- 
what limited one. 

§ 21. More usual is the difference which consists simply in 
the change of vowel of which I will now give some examples : 

1. Skr. V “cross over,” i. P^. id,, Pr. in all cIK» '‘to 

be crossed over,” metaphorically “ to be saved.” 

Causal to take one across, save,” Pa. ruxffi, Pr. 

and (Var. viii. 70). In all rlT^C “to save.” The word is 

one which belongs chiefly to religious poetry, but its compound form 
with is a word of every-day use ; viz. 

2. Skr. V Pres, “descend,” H. in all except 

S. It is n, and is used with a very wide range of meanings all akin to 
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that of coming* down ; as alight, descend, fall off, drop down, disembarh, 
abate, decrease. 

Causal '^TTTT^fW^'fake down,” H. and so in all except G. 

^ and 0. Active, meaning pull down, take off, unload, discharge, 
cast out.” 

3. Skr. V ^ vi. Pa. Pr. H. TJX;, and so 

in all. 

Causal 37T^tW. Pa. ?TTXT^. Pr. H. 'ffTT 

necessarily meaning‘^to kill.” It rather means “to beat”; the 
sense of Icilling is generally expressed by adding to 'IfTK 
ancillary >31^ “ throw ” (see § 72, 12). 

4. Skr, V ^ move, ” i. Pr. TO- In H. neuter, means 

to be completed,” and in all it has the general sense of being settled, 

getting done. In 0, to come to an end, be done with, as ^ 

“ that affair is done with.” 

Causal Pi*- “ to finish,” and in all. In O. 

this verb becomes ancillary (see § 72). 

5. Skr. VW seize,” i. Pa. eU, Pr. This verb is peculiar. 

H, “to seize,” so also in G. P. B. In these languages it has the 

sense of winning a game, a battle, or a lawsuit. In M. means first 
to carry off, then to win. In this sense it 3S active, as 'f5{T*lj 'RT^'^T 

^ ^ 

100 rupees, that I woti,^^ When used as a neuter, f*it means to lose, as 
^ “ I lost the lawsuit” ^ 

Causal fTT^gr f H. P«. and Pr. fT^^. H. fTT' and 

so in all but M. n. In these languages it means to lose at play, etc. 
M. is here also somewhat difficult, and Molesworth admits that 
and are sometimes confused. Thus it is active in the sense of 

^ See Moles worth’s Marathi Diet. s. t. ^TX* 
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winning*, as ^ fn:% “ i won from him 100 

rupees.^’ 

The use of the causal in the sense of losing goes back to Sanskrit 
times, where the meaning is ‘Ho cause to seize,” and then “to perm4 
(another) to seize,” hence “to lose.” So also in Prakrit, in Mr. ,38', the 
Samv^haka says ; fTf^^ (Skr. 

^ irfr^ sc. ^r^n) “By the unto- 
wardness of fortune I lost ten suvarnas at play.” From this and similar 
instances'it would appear that in M. it would be etymologically more correct 
to use^ in the sense of winning, and in that of losing; which usage 
would be more in unison with that of the cognate languages. In Kash. 
hdrun is stated to mean both lose and win, but there must be some way of 
distinguishing the two meanings. 

Some more examples may now be given of pairs of words 
derived from Sanskrit roots ending in a consonant. 

1. Skr. V and “ tremble,” i. Pa. T^jfhy Pr. 

If I am right in my derivation, there must either have been a tldrd root 
(as in or the moderns have softened a to z, the 

former is the more probable. H. ftp: n “to turn (oneself),” “to spin 
round,” “ revolve,” and so in all except G. It is perhaps on the analogy 
of similar roots, and not directly from a causal of that all the 

moderns have to turn (a thing) round,” “to make it revolve.” 

2. Skr. “to move to and fro” (n). Allied to this is 

i. apparently unknown in Pali, Pr. H. P. M. 

B. meaning to be dissolved by stirring in water, as sugar or 
similar substances, “ to melt.” 

Causal Pr. H. P. and G. M. 0. 

B. -EftWI “ to dissolve substances in water.” 

3. Skr. “fall,” i. Pa. id., Pr. (Var. viii. 61), 

H. “ to fall,” and so in all. 
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Causal xrrrRfn, Pa. Pr. TqtT%^. H. TIT^ “to fell,” and so 

in S. G. M, B., but somewhat rare in all. 

4. Skr. “ decay,” i. and vi. Pr. (Var. viii. 61), H. 

and in all “ to rot.” 

Causal Pr. P. and S. destroy by de- 

composition/^ This root is perhaps connected with Sanskrit V ^12 
to be sick,’^ whence ^ in Prakrit and the moderns. 

5. Skr. V “ bow/^ i. It is both a and n in Sanskrit, but 

strictly would be active intransitive, as in the moderns. Pa, 

Pr. H. ■5W and P. ^ (neu), S. B. ^ 0. (3) 

to bow oneself down,” “ to prostrate oneself.” 

Causal Pa. Pr- WT^. H. •SITW, ^TT. P- t*RT. 

S. ^T. B. -STW, -g^, 0. -gwf; “ to bow or bend,” used as an 
active with the words “body” or “head” as objects, H. 

“to incline the head.” II 

“Coming to the door, bowed his head to (the Guru’s) feet.” — ^T. R. 
Ay-k. 63. 

In very common use is tte diminutive H. P- S. id,, 

but in 8., meaning ^^to bury/^ ^^press down/^ M. uses the com- 
pound form from Skr. Pr. (P-P-P- = 

Hala, 9, Mr. p. 165), M. and ^ ^^to 

stoop/’ Perhaps 8. to Ksten/’ a, is to be referred to 

this, from the idea of bending the head to listen. 

The following word is full of di£S.culties, and I am not able 
to elucidate it clearly. 

Skr. \/ “ drag,” L and vi. mPf, I’a. Pr. 

so, at least, says Var. viii. 11, but in Mr. 2o3 occurs ffi( = • 

The Skr. p.p.p isjgTSi which would give Pa. and Pr. . Perhaps this 

is another instance of a verb derived from p.p.p/ H. a, “to drag 

^ Hemachandra gives six popular equivalents of krsh — kaddhai, sdaddkai, anchai, 
anachchhai, ayaucha'i, and dinchai', as well as karisa’i. — Pischel, Hem. iv. 187. 
With regard to the four last, see the remarks on hhainch in § 22. 
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out,” “extract,” “to take something out” (from a box, etc.), P. and 
S. G. B. ■c5T5, M. 0. H. has a corresponding neuter 

to be taken out/^ “to flow forth/^ “issue,” which is perhaps from 
the p.p.p. Var. viii. 40, gives Pr. Skr. which affords 

analogy for a Pr. like the Pali* Very much used in the compound 

with thus — 

Skr. tifTS^TET, i. Pa. “ to turn out of doors, expel 

as to Pr. in Mr. 354 occurs “ begone!” and in the line above 

turn him out.” For the change of to viii. 41 

afibrds an analogy, as the change in^joth words occurs 
only in composition. Several of the moderns have pairs of words, thus ; 
H. n, “go out,” P. Of^ae, s. firf^, G. fsi^, 0. 

and H. ff, “turn out,” p. ■nriBTSo, s. f^TcfiT?:, fniT:* In the 

above quoted passages of Mr., the scholiast renders by 

erroneously for from and but this is 

not the etymological equivalent, for V with has left a separate 
set of descendants, whose meaning is, however, almost the same as ni/cal 
and its group. Thus we find H. “go out,” P. G. id., 

and H. “to turn out,” often used in a milder sense, “ to bring 

out,” the substantive is frequently used to mean the issue or com- 

pletion of a business, also as a place of exit, as 
“ there is no exit for the water,” p. Uwm- 

§ 22. As exH’Biting the phoneticrmodifications of the root 
syllable, as well as the treatment of roots in respect to their 
phase, whether actiye or neuter, the list which is here inserted 
will he useful. In the next section will he found some remarks 
on the deductions to he made from these examples. 

Skr. V “heat,” i. cfiqff^, Pa. id., Pr. In Sanskrit it is both 

a and n, so also in Pali, In the latter the passive (Skr. cfCEfB*) 

means to he distressed, to suffer, and in this sense Pr. uses as in 
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jaha dittho tavdi kJialo, “ as the bad man is distressed when seen ” (HMa, 
229). Causal “to cause to bum/^ Pa. “to distress,’^ 

Pr. The moderns take it as a neuter. H. n, “ to be heated, 

'to glow/’ and so in all hut B. cTR- H- WR “to beat,” P. cTT’^, clT. 
G. cn^, M. id., B. BRT. 

Skr. \/ f%t{^“smear,” vi. Pa. id., Pr. f^tnn;, H. 

P. S. Ti(^, G. f%q, M. %qt, B. ^tf, 

0. Pass. Pa. f^Rfrr, Pr. H. to be smeared 

with/^ M. f^xy, G. which is the reverse of the others. 

Skr. V ‘"'cut,” vi. , also i. Pa. not given. If the 

Bhd type be taken, as it generally is, then Pr. should have (on the 
analogy of I have not met with it. The BhCl type being 

Atmanepada would result in a modern neuter, thus we get H. “ to be 

cut,” P. S. M. id,, B. “to wither,” become flaccid, 0. 

The causal is whence G. pass, intrans. ( — 1) hut if formed 

on the usual type would give a Pr. whence H. ^JZ “ to cut,^^ 

S. M. B. 0. id, 

Skr. '?rsq;“tie,” l ix. Pa. ipjrRi, 

Pr. itzx.- Hence H, G. JltSfa, “ to knot,” P. S. M. ait^, 

arm, l>oth a and n, G. aitSTo, B. artrf, ajtsf, O. ajTj^. Passive 
used in a reflexive sense, whence H. ij'g; “ to be knotted,” or Xtfa; without 
anuswara, P, ar^, G. arSTT (-!)• H. has also forms n, and a, 
the former from Pr. Mr. 157. 

The p.p.p. appears in Pr. as perhaps as if from a Skr. 

Hence we have a pair of verbs, H. “ to be threaded (as beads 

on a string),” P. “ to be tightly plaited (as hair), to be strong, well- 
knit (as limbs),^' M, ^<1 and “to become tangled, to be difficult or 
involved (an affair),” G. and H. ^ “to thread,” G. 

Skr. V “ totter,” i. (perhaps connected with V titubare, 

see Vol. I. p. 210). I have not found it in Pr. ; it is ?z in Skr. and thus 
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H. zm n, “to give way, yield, totter,” P. G. M. ^35, S. SX- 

B. 3^ “to slip, stagger,” O. 335 Causal H. 31^ a, “to 

drive away,” “to push,” P. 3T35, Gi. M. id., S. 3TTi:> B- 
delay, put off, evade,” O. 3T3S id. '■ 

Skr. ^5“ raise/^ weigh, ” 1. WtwRr. X. and cfira^» , 

Pa. g^fW, Pr. g^, H. 71^^ a, “ to weigh, ” p. cffvT, s. Ht?:, G. 
id., M. g35) both a and «, B. cit^ and g^, 0. Pass, g^cf, 

would be Pr. H. “to be weighed^ to weigh,” Le, to be of a 

certain weight, P. id., S. B. 0. 

Skr. V’^“prop,” v. ix. '^WflfTT- Pa.fthe verb is not 

given in Childers, it would be Pr. H. also spelt 

^?T and a, “to prop, support,” P. or VfTf , S. G. 

tsTTfr, B. EnJiT. 0. -sn*?- Pass. there is also an Atmane conju- 
gation From this latter probably H. n, “ to be 

supported, to be restrained,” hence “to stop, cease,” P. "Sfvj, S. G. 

M. It also means “ to stand,” especially in G, 

The p.p.p. is Pr. whence Old-H. “standing,” as 

1: 5Cf^ ■3T^ II “ All the Gopis on the terrace 

standing and looking.” — S. S. BM lila, 47, 14. On the analogy of this the 
modern colloquial H. is probably to be derived from a Pr. , 
from P* has “ standing,” whence a verb 

“ to stand.” 

Skr. V gg with fg, f%gg, i. “ to come to an end, be finished,” 

Pr. means “ to return,” na niattdi jovvanam dlkkantam = if 

Youth when once passed does not return 
again” (H^la, 251), but we may postulate a form whence H. 

n, “ to be finished, to be done with, used up,” P. id., S. or 

O. id. On the analogy of similar words H. 
a, “to finish,” P. id., 8. B. 0. fw?, it might also come 

from = Pr. but the meaning is less appropriate. 
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Skr. V TIZ with i. “ be destroyed,” Pa. 

Pr. f^’ETgi;. With loss of aspiration, H. f^apign, “to become useless, to 
be spoilt,” P. id., S. Gr. M. retains the aspirate 

0. Causal but Pa. with characteristic 

long vowel of causal, Pr. I have not found ; it would be H. 

«, “ to spoil/’ P. S. G. id., M. 

There are, as miglit be expected, many verbs, and those 
often the very commonest, in the modern languages, which 
cannot be traced back to any Prakrit stem with any degree of 
certainty. Others, too, though they preserve traces of a Prakrit 
origin, cannot be connected with any root in use in Sanskrit. 
These are probably relics of that ancient Aryan folk-speech 
which has lived on side by side with the sacred language of 
the Brahmins, without being preserved in it. Sometimes one 
comes across such a root in the Bhatup^tha, hut not in litera- 
ture ; and occasionally the cognate Aryan languages of Europe 
have preserved the word, though it is strangely missing in 
Sanskrit. An instance in point is the following : 

H. ‘‘ to load,” P- more from analogy than anything else, 

S. In all the rest 

H. to be loaded ; ” not in the others. Bopp (Comp, Gloss, s. v.) 

suggests a derivation from V p.p.p. ‘Hired,” or V IPR? P-P*P* 

Wl^ “ tired.” This would seem to be confirmed by Russian klad ^ a 
load,” hlazha “lading,” nq^^hladevaf “to load;*^ Old-High-German 
hlatu, Anglo-Saxon liladan “ to load,” Mad “ a load,” Mod. High- 
German laden. The wide phonetic changes observable between various 
members of the great Indo-European family so seldom occur between 
Sanskrit and its daughters, that I am disposed to think that neither Skr. 

nor could well have given rise to a Hiadi Md. It seems 

more probable that this is a primitive Aryan root which has, for some 
reason unknown to us, been left on one side by classical Sanskrit. 
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Of doubtful, or only partially traceable, origin, are the 
following : 

H. and a, "‘to dig,” P. id,, S. M. 

B. 1|;^. And H. “ to Be dug.” With this pair I 

propose to connect H. a, “to open,” P. S. G. M. 

B. 0. and H. ny “to come open,” P. S. G. 

M. id, Pr. has a verb and this root is also given in the Dhatiip^tha 

\» 

as existing in Sanskrit, though not apparently found in actual use. The 
Sanskrit form is probably \/ “ to divide,” with which another root 

“to dig,” has been confused, unless, indeed, the ^oun ^1!^, “a 
portion,” is formed from , and is the origin of ^ The 

Prakrit occurs in Mr. 346, 

“Like a golden pot with its string broken, sinking in a well,” where the 
scholiast renders ^ Also in Mf. 219, 

While the sun was only half risen the cow- 
herd^s son escaped,^ Le, broke out. It is probable that the two senses of 
digging and opening in the two modern pairs of verbs arose from a primi- 
tive idea of breaking or dividing. 

H. or n, “to dive, be immersed, sink,” S. G. 

M. B. O. id,, and H. a, “ to drown, to immerse,” S. id., occurs 
in M. and S., not as active of but for “to shave.” 

Apparently, an inverted form of this stem is the more commonly used 
H. n, “ to sink,” used in all ; it has no corresponding active form. 
The origin of these words is to be found in Pr, (Var. viii. 68), which 
appears to be the same as vudda in daramddavuddanivudda mahuaro, 
“(With) the bee a little dipped, (quite) dipped, undipped” (said of the bee 
clinging to a kadam branch carried away by a stream). — H^la, 37.^ The 
Sanskrit lexicographers give a “ to cover,” but no instances of its 

use. The reversed form dubb is also in use in Prakrit, as in the quotation 


^ Buddai=:niasjati. — Pischel, Hem. iv. 101, 
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from Mf, 340, g*iven under above, where the speaker is a Chand^la 
or man of the lowest caste, who may be held to speak a low form of 
Apabhranga. It is perhaps another of those Aryan roots which Sanskrit 
bas rejected. The classical language uses instead nt^j, Latin mergere, 

H. iiz o, ‘‘ to meet ” (to join any one), n, to close, shut,*’ P. 
5^^, S. 5lZ and G. 5^^, M. both a and w, B. %3:, O. 

; and H. “ to stand close to, to be crowded,” P. id,, S. G. id,, 
M. 5^'3C, B. *‘to approach near to,” 0. ‘^to be tight.” The 

general idea is that of closeness or a crowded state. There is also a sub- 
stantive “2- crowd.” From the meaning I was led to suppose 

(VoL I. p. 176) a derivation from a Sanskrit p.p.p. near,** which, 

however, has been disputed. The question must for the present be left 
undecided. 

H. to efface,” P. S. id,, and more common H. 
effaced, to fail, wear out ” (as a writing or engraving), and so in all. Of 
this stem, all that can be said is, that it is probably connected with 
‘‘ rubbed,” p.p.p. of V though one would expect a Pr. or , 
and H. There ai’e two other stems ending in which present 

nearly the same difficulty, viz. : 

H. fxj^ “to be beaten,” ^ 'fft “ If you act 

thus, you will get a beating,” P. fqf , M. fro, both a and n, B. 
and 0. fqZ fl, and H. a, to beat,” not in the others. In 

Prakrit there is to beat,” frrfg-w Tit ^ “ Having 

beaten this slave, turn him out” (Mr. 354, again in the mouth of a 
Chandaia), and “I ““s* •'oll 

about again like a beaten jackass” (Mr. 107). Here, unless this is a non- 
Sanskritic old Aryan root, we can only refer to fx|lg ‘‘ ground, broken,” 
p.p.p. of V flTGr “ to grind,” but this is hardly satisfactory, as this root 
has a descendant, H. « to grind,” and fq^ n, to be ground.” 

H. n, “to lie,” “to be in a recumbent posture,” and n, “to 
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wallow,” P. S. G. M. id. Probably connected with 

but there does not appear to be any Prakrit root to which it can 
be traced. The nearest Sanskrit root is ^ ^‘to lie down;” lottai = 
svapiti. — Pischel, Hem. iv. 146. 

There is next to be noted a small group of stems ending in 
concerning which also there has been some controyersy. 

Skr. “buy,” ix. and Pa. Pr. 

H. ?^«T, S. (is not the here due to some confusion with Pr. 

take” ?), B. 0. This is a single verb, the compli- 
cations occur in the following compound with f%, “ sell,^^ ix* 

f^lirTfTT, Pa. fwffewrfw, Pr- S. a, ‘‘to sell,” 

O. Gipsy Mkndva, But in H. is n, “to be sold, to be exposed 

for sale,” as ’^7^51 5TOT f^'^T “ rice is selling cheap to*day.” 
In M. is both a and w, as elH “ when it is ripe it will 

sell.” So also P. S. n, “ to be sold.” For the active H. has 
sometimes pronounced “to sell,” as “he is 

selling rice to-day.” P. G. B. When we remember that 

all vei’bs are prone to take the forms of theBhh type, it is intelligible that 

should mean both “ to sell ” a, and “ to be sold ” n, for the Paras- 
mai of the Bhu form would be and the Atmane and 

the final syllable being rejected as in and \/ ^ mentioned above, 
the stem resulting in both cases would be S. and Gipsy have 

retained the ITf of tli^e Pr. But whence comes the in ? 

H. commonly pronounced “to pull, drag,” is a similar word. 

P. and G. BI. B. %qr and 0. id. Also H. 

71, “to be dragged,” B. “to be dragged or distorted (the 

face), to grin, make faces, writhe,” M. f^q* From the meaning we are 
led to think of Sanskrit V IFq “ to drag,” and although this root has 
been shown to have given rise to another pair of verbs karli and kdrli, 
and in composition to nUkal and ni-kdl, yet it is not impossible that, used 
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in a different sense, it may have originated another set of words like 
khencJi and its congeners^ 

H. “to arrive” w, written in various ways as 

P. TOT. S. G. -qtq-, M. id., B. or q^, 

0. In the- dialects are some curious forms, as Marwari X^JT and 

Cs. 

’g’Jf, which also occurs in Chand, and in Nepali. Chand uses also a form 
XI'^j as X^:^lf H ‘«In two days one easily arrives 

(there).” Pr. R. i. 175. In Old-Gujarati also there is a verb Xl^H, 

^Tq q qftqlr “Says Nala to Mrada, 
this story does n%t arrive at mind” (i.e. is not probable ). — Fremdnand 
Bhat, in K. D. ii. 74. S. has p.p.p. which latter looks as 

if it were from II + qq. but this will not account for the Hoernie 
(Ind. Ant. i. 358) derives this word from the old Hindi adverb XJ^ “ near,” 
and qiq “ make,” assuming a change of ^ into but though this 

change occurs in the ancient languages, there are only very few and 

% 

doubtful traces of its existence in mediseval or modern times, and I do not 
think we can safely base any argument upon so rare a process. Hoernie 
goes so far as to consider H. call,” as the causal of which 

he says was (or must have been) anciently There is another possible 

derivation from Skr. Tfr^W guest,” which becomes in H. XHS’ifT, but 
this fails to explain the final 

Some light may perhaps be thrown on the subject by some 
stems in the moderns ending in for as W arises from 
so ^ arises from cf + ^ (YW. I. p. 326). Thus : 

H. a, “ send,” P. id. Here we have Skr. “ cleave,” 

‘‘ separate.” Causal q'^qfq. which would make a passive “ he is 

made to separate,” Le. “he is sent away.” If we take the active causal as 
the origin of this word, we must admit an elision of the vowel between d 

1 See note to Krsh in § 20. The cognate verb ainchnd is also in use in the 
moderns. 
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and y\ or, taking the simple passive we may assume that there 

was a neuter to be sent,’^ from which the active to send,^^ has 

been formed ; bkij, however, is not found. 

H. w, “to sound,” P. id,, S. and G. M. B.zU 
Also H. a, “ to play (music),” and n, “ to sound.” Probably from 
Skr. “ speak,” causal Pa. and the passive 

of the causal is Skr, '^’51^, Pa. “to be beaten,” i,e, “to be 

caused to speak,” as vajjanti bheriyo “ drums are beaten.” Hence the 
modern hdj. The short form haj is apparently due to analogy. 

§ 23. It is th.e business of the lexicographer, rather than of 
the grammarian, to work out the derivations of all the verbs in 
these languages, and even he would probably find the task one 
of insuperable difficulty in the present elementary state of our 
knowledge. It is hoped that the examples and illustrations 
given above will have enabled the reader to gain some insight 
into the general principles which have governed the modern 
languages in the process of forming their verbal stems. To 
conclude this part of the subject, I will now point out what 
seem to me to be the laws deducible from the examples above 
given, and from many others which, to avoid prolixity, I have 
not cited. 

Single neuter stems are derived (i) from the Prakrit present 
tense of Sanskrit neuter verbs, or (ii) from the Prakrit passive 
past participle, or (iii) Prakrit has assumed one form for all 
parts of the verb, which form has been handed down to the 
modern languages almost, ii not entirely, unchanged. Types 
of these three processes respectively are ho, hait/i, and tiph 

Single active stems are formed from the Prakrit present of 
active verbs, and in cases where the verb in Sanskrit is not 
conjugated on the Bhfi type, Prakrit usually, and the moderns 
always, adopt the Bhh type. Here, also, Prakrit has oc- 
casionally taken one form of root and used it throughout, and 
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the moderns have followed the Prakrit. Types of these classes 
are parh^ har, and ghen. 

In the double verbs two leading processes are observable. 
Where the root is conjugated actively, or is active in meaning 
in the ancient languages, the modern active is derived from it, 
and in that case the modern neuter is derived from the Prakrit 
form of the Sanskrit passive, as in lahhanu, lahanu, or as clihor, 
chlmt Where the ancient root is neuter, the modern neuter is 
derived from it, and in this case the active is derived from the 
ancient causal, as in tut, tor, or mar, mar. 

These rules, <iif further research should eventually confirm 
them, do not provide for every modern verbal stem, as there 
are many whose origin is obscure and doubtful. It is highly 
probable that as we come to know more about these languages, 
we shall find out other processes which will throw light upon 
the method of formation of many now obscure stems. 

It should here also be noted that even where the same stem 
occurs in the same, or nearly the same, form in all the lan- 
guages, it is not used in the same phase in all. Marathi and 
Sindhi have different sets of terminations for neuter and active, 
so that the fact of the neuter and active stem being the same 
creates no difficulty, the distinction of meaning being shown 
by the terminations. Thus in M. if treated as a neuter, 
would be conjugated thus : Present g&nthato. Past ganpiala 
Future gdnpiel, etc. ; but if as an active, thus : Present ganpixto, 

, Past gdnpiilen, Future gantliU, In this langua^ge, therefore, we 
often find a verb used either as active or neuter ; while in 
Hindi, which has one set of terminations for all stems, the 
difference between active and neuter can only be marked by 
the stem. In several rustic dialects of Hindi, however, and in 
the mediseval poets, we often find the neuter verb with a long 
vowel, but confusion is avoided by giving to the active verb 
the terminations of the causal, thus grow big,'' '' in- 
crease," makes its active make big," and rustic and 
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poetical Hindi often uses ’’f T^«fT for tlie neuter^ as "iraz 

I «rT% II '' Suck a god is manifest in 

G-ovardliana, from tke worship of whom wealth of cattle in- 
creases.’^— GovardhanlUa^ ii. 15, et passim. So also 

^ II It groics like the threads of the lotus/^—Padm. 
This subject will be more fully discussed imder the causal. 

§ 24. Grujarati, as will have been noticed in the examples 
given in the last section, often wants the neuter stem with the 
short vowel, but has in its place a ‘form in which d is added to 
the stem, the included vowel of which is short.^ This form is 
not incorrectly treated by some grammarians as the ordinary 
passive of the language. It should, however, in strictness, be 
recognized as the passive intransitive (that form marked —1 in 
the scale, § 10).^ The rules for its formation are simple, in 
stems, whether neuter or active, having a as the included 
vowel, it is shortened to a.^ as — 

read/^ read.” 

“ mark, test.” “ be tested.” 

^t^3o “ hear,” “ be heard.” 

The shortening does not always take place when the included 
vowel is i or u, though from the way in which short and long 
vowels are used indiscriminately in Gujarati, it is not safe to 
lay down a hard and fast rule on this point, thus — 

learn,” car’ll) “be learnt.” 

“ sew,” ^fVlT(fW) “be sewn.” 

Where the stem ends in a vowel, ^ is inserted to prevent 
hiatus, as — 

^ “ wash,” “ be washed.” 

eat,” be eaten.^' 

“ fear,” “ be feared.” * 

1 Vans Taylor, Gujarati Grammar, j;. 81, from wliicli most of the following 
remarks are borrowed, tbougli I diverge from him in some points in wbicb his views 
seem to be open to correction. 
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Witli regard to the meaning and method of using this phase, 
it appears that its construction resembles that of the neuter, 
while it implies either simple passiveness, habit, or power. As 
simple passive, XTTO “ Eavana w-as killed by 

Eama,^^ ^ %rrX ^ ^ this field seed has been 

sown;^’ as expressing habit, * 5 ^^ ^^thus it is 

correctly said,^^ i.e. this is the correct way of expressing it 

this boy is (usually) thought to be 
stupid ; as expressing power or fitness, “ he 

cannot walk/^ literally ^^by him it is not walked;’’ XWT ^ 
oRXT^ O' king cannot (or must not) do injustice ; ” 

tHTSfl* '' the well has become 

impure, therefore its water is not drunk.” Some of the words 
which take this form are, to all intents and purposes, simple 
neuters in meaning, like ahhaddyo in the sentence just quoted, 
which means to be ceremonially impure,” and points back to 
a Sanskrit denominative, as though from ^ ^^not,” and 
^‘^good,” there had been formed a verb ^^i^ is not 

good.” So also '^x?XTW ''to be used,” to be in use,” as 

•qtiXT^ W affixes are in use with one 

meaning,” postulates from ^tnx. a denominative ^rtTXFl^? 
or perhaps the causal of + ^ + ’q= ^fnnx^- This seems 
to be the real origin of this phase, though some would derive it 
from a form of the Prakrit passive. At any rate, the two 
stems just quoted (and there are several others of the same 
kind) look more like denominatives than anything else, though 
in others this form inclines more to the passive signification, as 

X[crr ^w^x 1 

^cHXf II "Having seen the moon- like face of the 
daughter of Bhimaka in its beauty — The moon wasted away, 
having hidden itself in the clouds.” — Prem§-nand in E.-D. ii. 74. 
Here 'sftiTT Is to be beautiful,” and looks like a denominative, 
but has more of a passive or reflexive meaning, "to be 

hidden,” "to hide oneself.” Again, '3 
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“ Seeing -the belly of Damayanti, tbe lake dried 
up,” [ih. ii. 75), literally “was dried up.” So also 

^ I “When tbe bouse bas 

caugbt (fire), be bas a well dug, bow can tbis fire be put out 
— K,-D. i. 184.’ Tbe verb is also written and is 

probably tbe same as 0. “to descend, aligbt,” M. '^f’cJo 

“ to trickle, flow down,” wbicb I take to be from + ^ = 
■^RTWTfW, Pr. (Mdgadbi), and with change of ^ to 

It is used in tbe sense of remoying oneself, thus : 
“bo there! get out of tbe way I” (Mr. 210), 
and causal TTH “ I baue gof tbe cart out of 

tbe way,” {ib. 211) = Skr. ■^rwrfKfTr- This phma is conju- 
gated throughout all tbe tenses, thus “to be lost.” 

Present “be is lost,” Puture “ be will be lost,” 

Preterite or ^ “be bas been lost,” 

and in active verbs it is used in tbe Bbava-prayoga, as a sort 
of potential, as “be can loose,” 

“ be could loose,” he will be able to loosev^^ 

As to tbe other languages, a. similar form is found in tbe 
Ebojpuri dialect of Hindi, used as a simple passive, as 
''seize,’' ''be seized,” as ^ "I am being 

seized.” In tbis dialect, bowever, there are signs, as will be 
shown further on, of a passive similar to that in use in classical 
Hindi. In the old Maithil dialect of Bidy^pati, which is 
transitional between eastern Hindi and Bengali, this form is 
found ; thus, f^^cTT %% " As water poured 

out on the ground is dried tip/' — Pad. 984. 

I " (He who is) the moon of Gokul rolled himself on 
the earth.”— P.K.S. 77. 

I "As a lotus pressed down by the wind is tilted by 
the weight of bees” (var. lect. '^f^ = by a swarm). — Pad. 1352. 

^ This is equivalent in meaning to our English saying, ^‘'WTien the steed is stolen, 
shut the stable door.’* 
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There seems to be some di£B.culty in deducing this form from 
a Prakrit passive. One of the methods in which the passive in 
Prakrit is formed is by resolving the y of Sanskrit into ia or 
ia^ Skr. =Pr. and it is supposed that this t; has 

become and subsequently but no instances of inter- 
mediate forms are found; it would seem, therefore, more correct 
to suppose that this form originates from the causal of Sanskrit 
in those instances where the causal characteristics are used 
to form denominatives, and has from them been extended 
to other verbs. Neither explanation, however, is quite satis- 
factory, and th© question is one which must be left for further 
research. 

§ 25. The regular Passive (phase —2) is found only in Sindhi, 
Panjabi, and in some rustic dialects of Hindi. It arises from 
the Prakrit passive in ^}h(Var, viii. 58, 59). Thus Skr. gruyate 
=2 sunijjdi, gamyate = gamijjdi, hasyate =. limijjdL In Sindhi the 
passive is formed by adding or ^ to the neuter or active 
stem.^ Thus — 

tlTTST ‘‘ to bury,” Passive “ to be buried.” 

V» 0-- 

“to lessen,” „ “ to be lessened.” 

A passive is also made from causal stems, as — 

to lose,” Passive “ to be lost.” 

Here, also, we find denominatives which have no correspond- 
ing active form, and have Scarcely a passive sense, as 
“to long for,^^ where the causal termination used in Sanskrit 
for denominatives appears to have been confused with the ijja 
of the passive. Thus Skr. longing, makes a verb 

“fo ^ong iox” whence the Sindhi ukliandijam. So 
also “ to be entangled, which seems to be from Skr. 

or finger,’^ whence we may suppose a verb 

1 Trumpp, SindM Grammar, p. 258. 
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be intertwined (like tbe fingers of clasped 
bands) “to be angry,” from anger,” Skr. 

“uproar,” of wbicb tbe denominatiYe would be 
In cases where tbe Yowel of tbe active stem is long in tbe 
imperative, but shortened in tbe infinitive, tbe passive retains 
tbe long vowel. Thus 

drink thou to drink, to be drunk/^ 

thread thou,^^ thread,” ^^to be threaded.” 

. “ wash thou,” “ to wash,” “ to be washed.” 

r 

A similarly formed passive is used in tlie Marw4ri dialect of 
Hindi, spoken west of the Aravalli lulls towards Jodhpur, and 
thus not very far from Sindh. Instances are — 


“to do,” 
“to eat,” 
%T!flr “ to take,” 
“to give,” 
wapofr “to come,” 


“ to be done.” 
“to be eaten.” 

“ to be taken.” 
“ to be given.” 
to be come.” 


Thus they say Yf* ^ = H. ^ % mm “by 

me it is not come,” i.e. am not coming.” ^ 

=:B[. 'HH % “by you it will not be eaten,” 

i,e. “ you will not (be able to) eat it.” This passive construc- 
tion is frequent in tbe Indian languages, but usually with tbe 
negative expressing that tbe speaker is unable or unwilling to 
do a tbing.^ Tbe insertion of instead of ^ in % and ^ is 
peculiar and unaccountable. 

Panjabi also has a syntbetical passive^, though rarely used. 
It is formed by adding "1; to tbe root, and is probably derived 
from that form of tbe Prakrit passive wbicb ends in ia, as 


^ I hare to thank Mr. Kellogg, of Allahabad, author of the best, if not of the 
only really good Hindi Grammar, for communicating this form to me in a letter. 
I was previously unaware of it. 
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mentioned above. Tbis form of the passive is only used in a 
few tenses, thus TTtT’n “to beat,” Passive present !( TrP^'3[T 
“I am beaten,” Future Tf ^rfft^STT^TT “I sball be beaten,” 
Potential (old present) ^ “ I may be beaten.” 

"Witb these exceptions, there is no synthetic form for the 
passive in the modern languages. This phase is usually formed 
by an analytical process. ,It is not much used, the construction 
of sentences being more frequently reversed, so as to make the 
verb active. The large number of neuter verbs also renders 
a passive for the most part unnecessary. It does exist, how 
ever, and is formed by adding the verb STT “to go, to the 
past participle of the passive, SfT doing all the conjuga- 
tional work, and the participle merely varying for number 
and gender. 

Thus from “beat,” H. Sing. ^TTXT “to be beaten” 
m., /•> Pinr. wpiT m., P- 

Wt^rr m., TOft/., Plur. Gujarati also ^se^this 

method side by side with the passive intransitive, as ?n4f W# 
“to be beaten,” with the participle varied for gender^ and 
number as in the others. M. B. HKT , 0. 

la these two last the participle does not vary for 

gender or number. 

Occasionally in G. and M. a passive is formed by adding the 
substantive verb to the past paz’tioiple, thus M. 

“ the cow was tied,^’ and 0. '?rar l^ook is 

made;” such a construction would in the other languages be 
incorrect, or, if used at all, would have a different meanmg 
altogether. 

The use of ’SJT'TT “ to go,” to form a passive, seems somewhat 
unnatural ; iftVIT “ to be,” would occm’ as the most fitting verb 
for this purpose. I am tempted to hazard a conjecture that 
the use of in this way has arisen from the Prakrit passive 
form in tjja. This, as we have seen above, has given a regular 
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passive to Sindhi and MarTOri, and it seems possible that tlie 
masses wbo bad quite forgotten, or bad never known, the 
meaning of tbe added j] may unconsciously bave glided into 
tbe practice of confounding it witb tbe ^ of tbe common wojd 
wbicb would lead them to consider tbe verbal stem j)re“ 
ceding it as a passive participle. Thus a form be is 

beaten/^ would easily pass into ^fTRT as in modern Hindi. 
Tbe process must, of course, bave been unconscious, as all sucb 
processes are, but tbe supposition does not involve a more 
violent twisting of words and meanings tban many others wbicb 
are better supported by actual facts. * 

Tbe non- Aryan party bave something to say on this bead.^ 
They point out that tbe Dravidian languages, like our seven, 
largely avoid tbe use of tbe passive by having recourse to 
neuter verbs, and that witb them, as witb us, tbe neuter is 
often only another form of tbe same root as tbe active. Indeed, 
tbe similarity in this respect is very striking, tbe process is, to 
a great extent, tbe same in both groups, though tbe means em- 
ployed are different. Tbe passive does not, strictly speaking, 
occur in tbe Dravidian languages ; a clumsy effort is sometimes 
made to produce one, by adding tbe verb padzc “to happen^' 
(Sanskrit modern Aryan Tp:^) to an infinitive or noun of 
quality. This process, however, is as strained and foreign to 
elegant speech as tbe construction witb Jd is in tbe Aryan 
group. It appears, also, that the verb poyu ^^to go,” is also 
used in Tamil form a passive, as* also a verb meaning “ to 
eat,” wbicb latter is parallel to our Nortb-Indian expression 
to eat a beating” = ^^to be beaten.” In this, as in 
so many other instances of alleged non-Aryan influence, tbe 
known facts do not justify us in saying more tban that there is 
a resemblance between tbe two groups of languages, but that it 
is not clear wbicb borrowed tbe process, or whether it was ever 


^ Caldwell, pp. 35S, 364 (first edition). 
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borrowed at all. There is no reason why it sboiild not have 
grown np simultaneously and naturally in both families. 

^§26. We now come to the Causal, an important and much 
used phase of the verb. Sanskrit forms the causal by adding 
the syllable aya to the root, which often also takes guna or 
vriddhi, V'^ ''do/' causal There is, however, in 

, Sanskrit a small class of verbs which form the causal by insert- 
ing between the root and the characteristic aya. These are 
principally roots ending in a vowel ; but in Pali and the Prakrits 
the form of th^ causal in q; has been extended to a very large 
number of stems, in fact to nearly every verb in those lan- 
guages. In Pali, however, its use is optional, thus 
" cook," causal pdoheti, pdchayat% paclidpeU^ pdclidpayatiy In 
Prakrit, also, there are the two processes, by the first of which 
the aya of Sanskrit becomes thus qrt'^'^TfW = Pr. qRT^, 
(Var. vii 26), and by the second the inserted 
q[^is softened to q, thus giving or (^6. 27). 

It is from this form, and not from aya^ as I erroneously sup- 
posed in Vol. I. p. 20, that the modern causal arises. Even in 
Prakrit the e in kdraDei is frequently omitted, as it is also in 
Mrei, and we find such forms as kdrdi, tardi, side by side with 
kdrdmi (Weber, Hala, p. 60), so that there remains only iv 
for the modern causal. 

Among the modern languages Marathi stands alone in 
respect of its causal, and, -as in so many othef points, exhibits 
a hesitation and confusion which confirm the impression of its 
being a backward language which has not so thoroughly 
emancipated itself from the Prakrit stage as the others. 
Whereas these latter have passed through the period in which 
rival forms conflicted for the mastery, and have definitely 
settled upon one type to be used universally, the former pre- 


1 Kaccayana, Senart, Journal Asiatiq.ue, roL zvii. p. 436. 
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sents tis witli several alternative suffixes, none of wtich. appears 
to have obtained undisputed prominence. The authorities for 
Marathi consist of the classical, writers, the one dictionary- 
maker, Molesworth, and a host of grammarians, all of whgm 
differ among themselves, so that one is driven to ask, ^^who 
shall decide when doctors disagree 

The competing forms are : ava, iva, im, mi, am, dvi, and one 
sees at a glance that they are all derived from one source, the 
causal with modified in Prakrit to The difficulty lies in 
the vowels. Where one authority gives a causal in cwa to a 
particular verb, another makes the causal of that same verb by 
adding im,. and so on. Stevenson (Marathi Grrammar, p. 87) 
teaches that am is the ordinary form, as basanen ^^to sit,^^ ba- 
samnen to seat.^^ This type, however, he adds, is peculiar to 
the Konkan or lowlands along the coast; in the Dakhin or 
centre table land above the passes the form im is more used, as 
kamnen ^^to do,^^ karimnen ^Ho cause to do.’^ A third form avi 
is said to be “of a middle class>^’ and not characteristic of 
either dialect, as karavinen- It is to be noted here that the 
causal suffix, strictly speaking, ends with the v, and the vowels 
that follow this letter may fairly be regarded as mere junction 
vowels, used to add the terminations to the stem. In those of 
the cognate languages which use d as the causal suffix, the 
junction vowel used is either i, as B. kard4-te, 0. kard-i-bd, 
S. kard4‘-nu, or i(/, as Old-H. kard-ii-nd, P. kard-U'-nd, or 
hardened to m,''as Gr. hard-m-mn, r Dismissing, then, the final 
vowel as unconnected with the suffix, we get for Marathi four 
types, av, dv, iv, iv* Of these four dv approaches most closely 
to the Prakrit, and may therefore be regarded as the original 
type from which, by a shortening of the vowel, comes av, 
which, all things considered, is perhaps the most common and 
regular ; a further weakening of the vowel produces iv ; and 
the fourth form, h, probably owes its long vowel to the 
Marathi habit of lengthening vowels at the end of a word, or 
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in a syllable, where the stress or accent falls* Thus all four 
forms may be used, as 

to do,” ; also 

and “ to cause to do.” ^ 

Causals may be formed from every verb in the language, 
whether neuter, active, active or passive intransitive. The 
meaning of the causal differs, of course, according to that of 
the simple verb. 

Those formed from simple neuters or active intransitives are 
generally merely actives in sense, as 

“ sit,” ‘‘ seat.” 

firas ‘‘meet,” (junction vowel ’^) “mix.” 

“ sleep,” “ put to sleep,” “ soothe.” 

Those from actives are causal in meaning, as 

strike, ” “ cause to strike.” 

“ teach,” cause to teach.” 

Those from passive intransitives are passive causals, as 

“ turn ” (i.e, be turned), cause to be turned.” 

be cut,” WZm “cause to be cut.” 

Simple roots ending in vowels insert a -y between the stem 
and the suffix to avoid hiatus, as 

“ eat,” (junction vowel '?[) “ cause to eat.” 

So also with roots ending in as 

“write,” “cause to write.” 

The various forms of the causal suffix in Marathi may be 
regarded as types of a stage of transition which the other Ian- 

1 Godboie’s Marathi Grammar, p. 102, § 279. 
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guages Have passed by. Tbe following are examples of tlie 
causal in these latter : 

write, H. P. B. 0. S. “ cause to write,” (H.Pres. UkMtd,Vveit> 

likMyd, Aor. likHde, or likMy, or liklithm^ 
tf’J “read,” M. “cause to read.” 

“ hear,” id» “ cause to hear.” 

M N* 

In Hindi, as in the other languages, the caiisal of a neuter 
verb is, in effect, nothing more than an active, as 


■giT “ be made,” 
speak,” 

^siT “ move,” 

be awake,” 
“ rise,” 

“be cooked,” 


^•THT “ make.” 

< 5 ' 

“ call” (i.e. “ cause to speak.”) 
’qT5rj?JT “drive.” 

3l3n»|T “awaken.” 

“ raise.” 

‘^cook.” 


So also in the case of double verbs given in §§ 20, 21, the 
active form, with long vowel in the stem syllable, may be re- 
garded as a causal. In fact, it might be said, looking at the 
matter with reference to meaning, that the modern languages 
have two ways of forming the causal, one in which the short 
vowel of the stem is lengthened, the other in which d or some 
other suffix is added. Looking at it in another way with 
reference to form, the division which I have adopted commends 
itself, the forms, with a long vowel in the stem being regarded 
as actives, those with the added syllable as causals. In point 
of derivation, however, both forms are causals. There is a 
wonderful, though unconscious, economy in our languages ; 
where Prakrit has more types than one for the same phase ■ of 
a verb, the modern languages retain them all, but give to each 
a different meaning. For instance, Prakrit has three types for 
the passive, one in which the final consonant of the stem is 
doubled by absorption of the ^ of Skr. as gamy ate = gammdi^ 
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a second in ia, as gamyate ^ gamiadi, and a tlird in ijja, as 
gamgate=gamijjadi The first of these types, having lost 
whatever might remind the speaker of its passive character, 
has been adopted in the modern languages as the form of the 
simple neuter verb, the second survives in the Panjabi passive, 
as mdHdd=imdriadi, the third in the Sindhi and Marwari pas- 
sive given in § 25. So, also, it seems to me that the two types 
of the Prakrit causal have been separately utilized ; that which 
corresponds to the Sanskrit type in aga with long or guna 
vowel in the stem, has become in the moderns an active verb, 
as hdragati=/i4,rei=hdr ; irotayati^torei^toT ; while that 
which takes the causal is preserved as the ordinary causal of 
the moderns, as Mrayati (kardpayati) = hardtei = hard. 

Often, however, both forms exist together, and there is little 
or no apparent distinction between them ; thus from are 

made both xrtCTT and 

and so in many other instances. 

The causal, properly so called, namely, that with the suffix 
d, dv^ etc., has always a short vowel in the stem syllable, ex- 
cept in a few instances where the stem vowel is viiddhi, in 
which case it is sometimes retained. Thus in the double verbs 
the causal suffix may be regarded as added to the neuter form, 
as in 

NETJTEB. ACTITE. CAUSAL. 

•crar 

•s» ^ o 

n 

In sncli cases, toweTer, we more commonly find tfie double or 
passive causal. 

Single verbs with a long or guna stem- vowel have cansals 
with tbe corresponding short or simple vowel, as in the 
examples and and aJ'^TFlT given above. 

Verbs whose simple stems end in a vowel insert a semivowel 
before the termination of the causal, and change the vowel of 
the stem, if d, i, or e, into %, if m or o, into u. The semivowel 
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used is sometimes ^*or but more commonly Thus, ^-srf 
“ to take,” “to cause to take,” but — 

H. “ give, ” f^^rr " cause to give.” 

“ live,” “ cause to live.” ^ 

iJt^T “ drink, ftraiMT “ give to drink.” 

“ eat,” f^^TRT “ feed.” 

“ wash,” “ cause to wash.” 

1\5IT “sleep,” 3prRT“ put to sleep.” 

xV’n “ weep, ” W*IT “ make to weep.” 

In a few cases of stems ending in f , or in asj)irates, the ^ is 
optionally inserted, as 

H. “ say,” cause to say,” 

“be called.” 

“ show.” 

^■in “learn,” ftTKT’TT » teach.” 

%3^“sit,” fl7IMT(or^e) f^cT^J-pirr (t®) “seat.” 

A similar method exists in Sindbi, but with instead of 
as is customary with that language, as * 

“ give,” “ cause to give.” 

“ leak,” “ cause to leak.” 

« sit,” TT’® “ seat.” 

1%?aT!r “ learn,” “ teach.” 

*\» ^ NJ, 

“ rise,” “ raise,” 

sleep,” put to sleep.” 

Here the is inserted after the causal suffix, and this was 
prohahly the method originally in force in Hindi, for we find 
in the mediasval poets such words as diJthdrnd to show,^^ and 
even in modern colloquial usage haithdlnd is quite as common 


1 Trumpp, Sindbi Grammar, p. 256. 







as hifMd,n&. Gujarati forms its causal in an analogous "way, 
but uses ^ instead of as 

\irr^ “ suck,” “ give suck.” 

• 'SftWf “ sew,” “ cause to sew.” 

“ sound,” “ strike ” (a bell, etc.) 

After words ending in a Towel, the suffix takes ^ to prevent 
hiatus, and so also after as 

^ “ be,” “cause to be.” 

5IiTf eat,” “ feed.” 

give, cause to give.” 

endure,” "cause to endure.” 

^ " rot,” cause to rot.” 

This language, like Hindi, also reyerses the position of the 
long vowel of the causal suffix, and uses such forms as dhamrav, 
khavardv, with change of ^ to . 

There is nothing remarkable about the Panjabi causal, which 
is identical with Old Hindi, merely retaining the junction 
vowel u, as hhild-u-nd, dihlid-u-^nd. In both these languages 
the old form du has, in a few instances, changed to o instead 
of d, as 

to wet,” from to be wet.” 

to drown,” „ " to be drowned.” 

Bengali and Onya hav^ only the causal fbrm in d with 
junction vowel i, as B. kard-i-te, 0. kard-i’-hd, and use this 
form in preference to that with the long stem vowel, even in 
those causals which are, in meaning, simple actives. 

There are thus, independently of the stem with the long or 
guna vowel, which I prefer to treat as an active, two separate 
systems of forming the causal in the seven languages : one 
starting from the Prakrit causal in dve^ and exhibiting the 
forms dm^ ava^ iva, iva^ dv^ du, o, d ; the other starting, I know 


YOL. in. 
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not wtence, but probably from a method in use in early Aryan 
speech, which has only been preserved by the classical lan- 
guage in a few instances, and exhibiting the forms dr, dd, 
dl, rd, Id, Whether these two forms are connected by an in- 
terchange between the two semivowels I and is a problem 
which must remain for future research. Such a connexion is 
not impossible, and is even, in my opinion, highly probable. 

§ 27. The Passive Causal may be also called the double 
causal. The use of either term depends upon the point of view 
of the speaker, for whether I say, I cause Pirn to be struck 
by Shy^m,^^ or, “I cause ShyS-m to strike Pam,*^ the idea is the 
same. As regards form, the term double causal is more aj)- 
propriate in some languages. In H. and P. this phrase is con- 
structed by adding to the stem H. *^ 7 , P. in which we 

should, I think, recognize the syllable dv of the single causal 
shortened, and another dv added to it, thus from stin ^^hear,^' 
comes causal stmd, cause to hear,’’ ‘Hell,” double causal szmvd,^ 
“cause to cause to hear,” “cause to tell ;” here, as simd is from 
the fuller form simdv, so simvd is from sunav+av=sunav+^ = 
stmvd. This double or passive causal is in use mostly with 
neuter and active intransitive stems, whose single causal is 
naturally an active, as ''be made,” "make,” 

“ cause to be made.” Thus they say, " The 

fort is being built ;” '^^cTr "The architect is build- 
ing the fort ; ” mnd 7:TWr ^ " The king 

is causing the fort to be built by the architect.” In this last 
sentence, and in all similar phrases, the nature of the construc- 
tion is such that we can only translate it by the passive causal, 
we could not render “ The king causes the architect to build,” 
etc., by m any other way than by putting “architect” 

1 Generally, the semivowel in this form is pronounced softly, almost like the 
English w, so that sunwdnd would more nearly represent the soimd than sunvdnd. 
The V, however, in all Indian languages is a softer sound than our v. 
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in the ablative with '^‘PCT % • When we are told, therefore, 
that this phase means ^^to cause to do^^ (the action of a neuter 
verb), the assertion, though correctly expressing the form, is 
incorrect as to the meaning ; the dictionary-makers here halt 
between two opinions. Thus 

“rise," “raise" (ue, cause “cause to be raised” 

to rise (i.e. “cause A to cause 

B to rise"). 

^ “ be cut," “ cut," “ cause to cut.” 

be open," “open," “ cause to open " 

In double verbs, like those just quoted, however, the singled 
causal in d may be used, as cRZT cause to cut.’’ As a general 
rule, the exact meaning of stems in this phase must be gathered 
from the sentence in which they are used. 

Sindhi makes its double causal by inserting rd (TrumiDp, 
257), as 

“be weary," “ make weary, tire, “cause to make 

weary." 

tETT “ wound," "mXl “ cause to wound," “ cause to cause to 

wound, or cause (another) 

^ to be wounded." 

Stack- instances also passive causals formed, on the same 
model as ordinary passive^ thus . 

“be on fire,”^T^ “burn,”^^ST “cause to burn,” 

to be burnt." 

One example given by him shows a full range of phases, as 
“to be sucked, to issue” (as milk from the hreast), 
neuter; ’CTHTO' “to suck the breast,” active; 
sucked,” passT ; “ to give suck,” neut. pass. ; 

“to suckle,” caus.; suckled,” pass, caus.; 
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^^rrCTCT?;^ ''to cans© (another) to suckle,'' double cans.; 

" to cause to be suckled by another," double pass, 
caus. The whole of these forms, however, are rarely found in 
one verbal* stem. The double causal is common enough, tlms 
from the causals mentioned in the last section are derived 
double causals — 

to put to sleep, to cause to put to sleep.” 

raise,” cause to raise (H. 


§ 28. Although the sufl&xed syllables shown in § 26 generally 
and regularly indicate the causal phase, yet there are numerous 
verbs having this suffix which are neuter, active intransitive, 
or passive intransitive. As mentioned in § 11, these stems are 
probably built on the model of Sanskrit denominatives, and 
owe their long vowel to the aya or d^a of that form. Hence 
they come to resemble in form modern causals. 

In Sindhi these stems have a development peculiar to that 
language, and have a corresponding active phase like the double 
stems mentioned in § 19. Trumpp gives (p. 252, et seqq,) the 
following examples : 


NEUTER. 

to be extinguished,” 
“to fly,” 

I “to be bom,” 

) 

be satiated,” 

5e on fire,” 

'aiTW ) 

> “ to be contained,” 

) 

“to be passed, to pass 
(as time), 


ACTIYE. 

■ “ to extinguish.” 

to make fly, to spend.- 

^fXpOr “ to bring forth.” 

to satiate.” 

“ to burn.” 

“ to contain.” 

to pass the time.” 


to grow less,” 


" to lessen.” 
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la this group tlie aeuter stems have the type dpa aad dma, 
which, if we regard them as derived from the Prakrit type dhe 
of the causal, will appear as respectively a hardening and a 

softening of the h of Prakrit. In some cases the neuter form 

♦ 

is clearly derived from the older causal, as in 
tain,^^ rather, ^^to go into,^^ Skr. ^^to measure but 

Skr. cans. cause to measure, where, by a 

natural inversion of the sense, the causal has become neuter. 
In the case of the process by which the meaning has 

been arrived at from Sanskrit is less clear. The other 

stems are also* obscure, and I possess no data on which to 
establish any satisfactory explanation. 

Sindhi stands alone in respect of this group ; Hindi and 
Panjabi have a number of neuter stems with causal termina- 
tions, which stand on a different footing, and recall by their 
meaning the Sanskrit denominatives, having no corresponding 
active forms, as — 

H. “ to be abashed,” “ to shrink away.” 

to be worn out.” 

“ to itch.” 

“ to be agitated,” “ to be in fear ” P. • 

WRT“ to bask in the sun.” 

“ to tremble,” to be unsteady.” P. id. 

P. “to grow 

^ * soft” (a scar). 

“ to wither,” to grow flaccid.” P. id. 

In words of this class, also, a syllable is often inserted, as 

to grin.” P. W id. 

This type is evidently closely connected with the passive of 
Gujarati and other dialects given in § 24, which I have heen 
led by the considerations here mentioned to regard as a passive 
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intransitive. It seems also . to be connected witli tbe passive 
intransitive in B. in sncb passages as 

^STRT'^ II must be a king^s son, by bis appearance 

and marks (of birtb) it is hnown^ — Bbarat, B.-S. 3^8, 
where = janae, ^^it appears/' ^^it is evident/' a con- 
struction exactly parallel to tbe Gujarati phrases quoted in 
§24. 

Marathi has similarly neuters with a causal type, which 
recall the method of formation of the Sanskrit denominative, 
ilnasmuch as they are referred by the grammarians to a nominal 
origin, thus — ^ 

a cracking or crashing sound ; ” to crack, 

crash ; to roar at,” “to make a, crashing noise.” 

(from Persian “deficient,” “to grow less.” 

“a grating sound,” grind the teeth.” 

cRt^ (Skr.) “ doubt,” “ to he doubtful.” 

— but this may also be formed from the two words 'mx ^^^hy 
cR^jETT “how P " and would thus mean “to why-and-how/' “to hum 
and ha/' just as they use in Urdu the phrase 1 

“ to prevaricate," literally to make “ would that ! " and “ per- 
haps."- 

A distinction may ajDparently be drawn in many cases be- 
tween forms in dva and those in dm, the former being rather 
denominatives, and as such neuter, while the latter are causals. 
Thus from^^^T “little," “few," “to grow less," 

and “to make less," but the authorities accessible 

to me are not agreed about this point, and I therefore hesitate 
to make any definite assertion on the subject. Molesworth 
gives, for instance, n, “to beUow," “bluster," and 

“ to frighten by bellowing ; " also “ the act 

of roariug at," from or “to intimidate," where 
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the i of the infinitive seems to he represented by a in the 
nonn. 

On the other hand, the close connexion of these neuters with 
the passive type is seen in S., where the passive characteristic 
is used, according to Stack, convertibly with the neuter, 
having the short vowel. Thus or ^^to be satiated; 

while there are also verbs of two forms, one with the neuter 
tyjpe, the other with the causal type, but both having a neuter 
sense, as and grow loose or slack.^^ 

Further examples are — 

and “to grow less also “ to decrease/' 

and to fade,” tarnish.” 

“to be contained in.” 

It is not certain how far later and better scholars like 
Trumpp would confirm the accuracy of Stack’s definition. He 
seems to be somewhat inaccurate and careless in drawing the 
distinction between the various phases of the verb. 

§ 29. Secondary verbs are not so numerous as secondary 
nouns, and those that exist have, for the most part, a familiar 
or trivial meaning. They are formed by the addition of a 
syllable to the verbal stem, or to a noun. This latter feature is 
especially common in H. verbs formed from feminine nouns in 
aha (Vol. IL p. 31), thus Behari Lai. 

^ >1 

“ The splendour of childhood has not ceased, (yet) youth shines in 
the limbs.” — Sats. 17, 

Here the substantive “glitter,” “splendour” (probably 

formed from gives rise to a verb “to shine.” 

Similarly all the nouns q^uoted in the passage referred to in 
Vol. II. have verbs formed from them as there stated. It is un- 
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necessary to give a list of tliem, and it may be bere observed 
that in languages v^bicb, like English, have advanced far into 
the analytical stage, great freedom of formation exists, so that 
many words may be used either as nouns or verbs. Many 
nouns have, in common usage, verbal terminations added to 
them, and thus become verbs. We see constantly in modern 
EngHsh, French, and G-erman, new verbs thus formed, as, for 
instance, by adding -i%e^ 4ser^ or -isiren, as colonize^ coloniser, 
colonisiren, several of which have not found their way into 
dictionaries. The same is the case with our Indian languages, 
and it is impossible here to follow or set forth all these con- 
stantly arising innovations. Those which have received the 
sanction of literature will be found in the dictionaries, and 
many more will probably be admitted to the dictionaries of the 
future, if the authors of those works are wise enough to keep 
pace with the actual growth of language, and do not permit an 
overstrained purism to prohibit them from truly recording the 
language as it exists in their day. 

I will content myself with giving a few examples of this 
class of verbs from Marathi, which, as I have before noticed, is 
very rich in forms of this kind. This language has secondary 
stems formed by the addition of "Wo, 

a series the items of which seem to indicate a progressive 
softening from some earlier type. Thus— 

‘'to rub"’(Skr. secondary stems “rub,” 

“slip,” (a potential form) “graze the skin,” “be practised in” 

(an art or science), “scour” (pots), “rub off, 

deface,” n, “be rubbed,” “ be despoiled of.” Analogous is H, 

“ drag.” 

“to sink” (rarely used), "to splash about 

in the water,” id,, “ to plunge into water,” (causal) 

f “ to dip.” 
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igrt»r “ place,” “ to arrange/’ 

^■q “pat,” “to pat,” VfTqqi^ “to back water,” “ to steady 

a vessel by short strokes of the oars while working' the sails.” 

stick,” “to press, punish, ” “ to compress,” 

“ to stiffen,” compare B. “ to stand up.” 

Materials are, unfortunately, deficient, so tliat in tlie present 
state of researcli, no tfiorough. analysis can be made. Nor can 
any definite separation into classes be effected. As so many 
verbs of this kind, however, are derived from nouns, the course 
to be pursued wpuld probably be to afiiliate each group of verbs 
to that formation of nouns with which it corresponds, verbs 
which add cp to the primary stem being regarded as formed 
from nouns in and so on. In this method no f mother ex- 
planation is required for secondary verbs, as the origin of the 
afformative syllable has been explained under the noun. Thus 
the secondary verbs, whose added syllable is at^ or vat, are ex- 
plained under nouns so ending in Yol. II. p. 65, those having 
al, al, or cognate forms, are referable to the nouns in Yol. II. 
p, 90, and so on. 

§ 30. Eeduplicated and imitative verbal stems are very 
common. The former usually express sounds, or motions, 
while both frequently partake of the denominative character 
and type. 

In Hindi the second syUable usually contain^ the same con- 
sonants and vowels as the first, and the question arises whether 
the first or the second of the two syllables is the original, in 
other words, whether reduplication is effected by prefixing or 
affixing a syllable. The following examples show that the re- 
duplicated syllable, whichever it be, contains, as a rule, the 
same vowel as the original. 

(a) with a, 

to knock, pat, rap,” from w-/- onomatopoea. 
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“ to clatter, rattle, jar,” from n.f. onomatopoea. 

“ to bubble, simmer,” „ 

W^rwi’rr “ to rumWe” (of bowels, Gk. KopKopvyim, ^op^opv^a), 
onamatop. 

to quiver/^ probably connected with q.d. ^'to be 
seized and shaken/^ 

to mutter, murmur.” 

^^T«JT “ to flap, flop,” from ^'*11 “ to fall off.” 

“ to tinkle, jingle, clank,” Skr. 

“ to glitter, glare, throb,” Skr. 

XjrgTff^TtfT "to flatter, twitch,” Skr. 

tST^^TT^lT to tremble, quiver,” probably onomatop. 

(yS) -witL, u 

chuckle, titter,” onomatop. 

to quiver, waver” (the voice in supplication), dimly 
traceable to Skr. 

“ to turn sick at,” from “ disgust,” Skr. tlTlfl ; 
there are also verbs and • 

l^tW’rlT “ to squeak,” onomatop. 

id. „ 

“ to rave, rage, scold.” 

“ to twang,” onomatop. 

(7) witli u. 

“ to em 7 , be spiteful,” perhaps from Skr. through 
H. and ^tTifr “ to pierce.” 

“ to mutter.” 

“ to be silent, to move about quietly,” from “ silent.” 
’5^''^ “ to itch, tickle.” 

to be soft or squashy.” 


fj 
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to whisper,” onomatop. 

“ to powder, sprinkle.” 

The above exhibit the ordinary type of this class, in 'which 
both syllables are the same. In some cases, where the root- 
syllable ends in a nasal, the first syllable of the reduplicated 
word softens the nasal to aniiswara, as in “to 

throb, and even with as to be unsteady, where 

the reduplication takes place already in Sanskrit . From 
the analogy of this last word we may conclude that the latter 
of the two syllaljles is the original one, and that reduplication 
has been effected by prefixing a syllable. There is, however, 
another class of such words, in which the second syllable differs 
from the first in the initial consonant, which, for some reason, 
is generally a labial. Thus side by side with 

are found and with the same 

meaning. So also ^^^d the latter with 

the different, though allied, meaning of being restless or 
fidgety. In other examples there is some slight difference of 
meaning in the various forms, thus from which has the 
general sense of moving, come the adjectives ^qiRr?;;T “talkative,’^ 
“acrid, pungent,'' active," “exj^ert, 

alert," whence the verbs “ to crackle, to sputter, to 

scold," “to smart," ''to shake, swing," 

“to speak plausibly, to wheedle." Other instances 
are — , ^ 

“ to toss, tumble, flounder.” 

to be on fire.” 

" to flicker.” 
flutter.” 

1^Tt»n:T-5(T “ to dazzle, glisten.” 

“to stagger.” 


'5I'5^^'n*TT “ to stammer, stutter.” 
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In Panjabi, as also to a great extent in otber languages, 
there is a tendency to use a reduplicated substantiye witb. an 
ancillary verb, rather than a reduplicated verb itself. These 
substantives are, to a large extent, imitative or onomatopoetic, 
as Zf WKyn '' to bang, to pop,'' expressing the sound of a 
gun going off, ^ “ to pipe," as young birds. It has, 

however, a large number of the same words, as Hindi. Of 
these, the following may be cited : to prate, 

sputter," ''to smart," and 

'^to flutter," "to tingle" as the limbs when be- 

numbed. 

In Sindhi, also, I find reduplicated nouns, but few, if any, 
verbs, and the language does not appear to be rich even in 
those. From blaze," comes '^to blaze;" 

and a few more may be found, but the large group given in 
Hindi, to which many more might have been added, is either 
not existent or not recorded. 

Gujarati is fuller in this respect, as and 

''to rattle," also "to fret," "to 

throb, smart," "to clink, clank," also 

"to flap, to scold," and "to shake, 

rock." In its vocabulary Gujarati agrees in the main with 
Hindi. 

As might be expected from the genius of Marathi, there is 
a great variety of such verbs, more even than in Hindi. In 
examining only the first consonant ^^of the alphabet, numerous 
formations of this kind are observed. Thus from for Skr. 
^€tT "fatigued," by prefixing a shortened form c||, they make 
" to be distressed, to starve," and " to worry, 

harass." From the onomatop. q|fg "brawl," "noise," "row," 
comes first a reduplicated noun and then "to 

gnash the teeth," "to screech," "to slip, give 

way with a noise." With a second syllable added, beginning 
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(as we have seen in H.) as sncTi syllables often do witb a labial, 
is tbe imitative substantive expressive of squasbing/^ 

muddling of soft substances/’ also of ^Hbings grating on tbe 
ear^” or being gritty in tbe moutb/’ wbence (from 

^^to dabble witb mud,” ^^to stir/’ ^^to finger/’ 
•wbiob, from a sort of remembrance of ^35 ^^dirt,” is often 
changed into “to make a mess by dabbling.” 

Another imitative syllable, which it- is not necessary to regard 
as formally derived from Sanskrit ^^cut,” or from 
'^rouble,” though the existence of these words has probably 
led the native tnind in that direction, is SRZ expressive of 
teasing, quarrelling;” whence “to wrangle, tease 

by squabbling,” to make harsh or cracking sounds.” Allied 
to this is the word cfj^^ expressive of “the snapping of 
little things,” whence which may be generally 

rendered “to go kadkad,” that is, “to crash, crack, peal, to 
squabble, to hiss and bubble as hot water, oil,” etc., also, “ to 
be violently angry.” Perhaps connected with this is 
“ to be feverish, to glow, ache,” which, from some remembrance 
of breaking,” is also pronounced In these 

outlying words, the irregular cavalry of language, forms melt 
into one another, like a cloud of Pandours or Cossacks hovering 
on the outskirts of an army, bound by no law, and disregard- 
ing all the acknowledged tactics. A list here follows : 

to be feverisb,;’ from and “ feverishness,^' 

“ heat and throbbing,” “ cramp.” 

caw ” (as a crow), from “ cawing” or any other 

harsh sound. 

glow with heat, to be qualmish ” (as the stomach), from 
^35^35 a word meaning “ all sorts of disorders brought on 
by beat, or rage,” possibly connected with Sanskrit 
“ dispute.” 
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to ache, shudder, palpitate,^' from pains and 

aches.^^ 
the same as 

to writhe, yearn o 

to chatter’^ (as a monkey), ' from any gritty 

or shai'p clacking sound/' 

to whisper, mutter, murmur,” from ‘‘low, soft 

murmuring.” 

Under otlier letters tlie following may he quoted : 

“ to go to work smartly,” from “ smartly, quickly,” 

connected with which in all the languages means 

“ quick!” “look sharp !” 
to tinkle, tingle, ring.” 

133o^9o% “ to glitter, sparkle.” 

to trickle, ooze, pine away.” 

“ to twitch, flutter.” 

“ to sting, be pungent.” 

In Bengali such forms are less common, it is by nature the 
language of a poor scanty population, and when Bengal became 
rich and populous, new ideas were expressed by borrowing 
from Sanskrit, instead of forming new words from the existing 
resources. There are numerous reduplicated nouns, but these 
are Yerbalized rather by adding the^yerb Aar, than by making 
a new verb. Thus, where M. makes a verb jhanjhananen, B. 
prefers to say or The following are a 

few examples : 

to buzz, growl.” 

to blaze, glitter.” 

“ to throb, ache.” 
to fldget, twitch.” 
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“ to backbite or quarrel mutually.” 

“to rap, tap.” 

“ to sparkle, shine.” 
to quiver, treml)le, shake.” 

“to buzz, hum.” 
to murmur, whisper.” 

Many of these words are, as it has been seen, onomatopoetio, 
and in a language so unfixed as Bengali, it is impossible to say 
how many are really admitted into the proper stock of the 
language, and how many are mere local or indiyidual peculi- 
arities. Thus Bharat Chandra adorns, or disfigures, his poems 
by innumerable fanciful words of this sort, which probably no 
one but he eyer used, and which he has merely inyented for the 
occasion, e,g, 

1 

^ ^ « 

^*The bracelets gojhanjhan / the anklets go ran ran! 

Qhunu ghunu goes the girdle of bells.’^ — 299. 

The remarks made about Bengali apply equally to Oriya, in 
which there is not any very extended use either of reduplicated 
or onomatopoetio nouns or verbs. 

§ 31. Occasional mention bas been made in the foregoing 
sections of some of the sterns used in the Gipsy verb. That 
strange, wandering, low-caste people has, however, picked up 
many of its words from Iranian and Slavonic, as well as 
from non- Aryan sources. But true to the original instincts 
of its race, it has retained Aryan stems for its most common 
words, only adopting new words to express the few new ideas 
which, in spite of its nomad unsociable life, have been forced 
upon it by circumstances. 

Bejection of initial h occurs in many words, as asdm ^‘^to 
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laugli/^ Skr. even when the initial h lias arisen from an 

earlier aspirated letter, as in mdva become/^ Skr. V'Vj^ 
Pr. An a is also prefixed to roots, as araMm ^^to guard, 
to find,^^ Skr. impersonal verb 

ardUilotar ^^it is nigbt,^’ Skr, X\f^, As might be expected, 
however, the Prakrit or modern form of verbal stems is that 
generally adopted. Thus hatdm spin,^^ H. l^&Tdm 

^^to do,^^ H. Mndva ^Ho buy,^^ Skr. V'^, H. 

ghoshdm “to clean,’’ Skr. H. rub,” but 

might give a Pr. whence this word, also pronounced kho- 
shdva. KovUovdm, from kovio twdva, Skr. with ^ “ to 

be,” “to be soft;” khdnjiovdm^ from khdnj uvdm, “to scratch, to 
itch,” Ski\ qRT!^ “itch,” H. Khdsiovdm, also 

kMsdm, “to cough,” Skr. V but H. '^TO»fT. Khcmddva 
“to dig,” Skr. khdva “to eat,” Skr. Pr. Wlj H. 

id, but the nomads of northern Pumelia use a form kliaderdm, 
which preserves the d of Sanskrit. Khiniovdva for kUno iivdm, 
Skr. with "ft “ to be fatigued,” 

There are three very similar verbs which illustrate the 
principle of stem-formation in this language well ; gheddm “ to 
assemble,” glieldm “to bring,” ghendva “to count.” The last 
of these three reminds us of Skr. H. for the gh 

is only so written to secure the g being pronounced hard ; the 
p.p. is glicndo, Skr. ? gheddm is apparently for ghen dam, 
the latter word meaning “to give,” and being added as an 
ancillary, just as is in H., so that ghen ddva^'K, ^^T- 
Its p.p. is ghedino, and that of dam is dino, Pr. Old-H. 

and which confirms this derivation. Similarly, 

gheldm is ghen Idza, where Idm means “to take,” H. Prom 

these two examples, it would appear that the ghe of gheddm and 
gheldm is not connected with ghendva, but is Skr. V^l, Pr. 
“to take.” 

Strange perversions of meaning occur, as might be expected, 
thus ehalavdva, Skr. H. should mean “to cause to 
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move/^ H. means, kowever, beat/^ thus /a, dik 

kon chaldvela o mddr, Go, see wbo knocked at tke door ! ”, 
Tbis is singularly close to tbe Indian languages. We might 
say H. jd, dekh kon chaldya dwdr ko. Tbe confusion between 
tbe two meanings of Skr. is apparent bere also. In Skr. 

and mean "'to move,” and tbe former, by a natural 
transition, is used also of cattle grazing. In H. tbey are kept 
ajDart, meaning "to move,” and graze.” In 

Gipsy chardva " to eat,” makes its p.p. chalo^ tbe causal chara- 
vam is " to lead out cattle to pasture,” and a neuter verb 
chdriovdm or cJi(S.iovdm "to be satiated.” Again, cJialardva "to 
be satiated witb,” p.p. chalardo " full,” " satisfied.” 

Frequently, as in tbe Indian languages, a primitive verb is 
wanting, and its place supplied by a compound, thus tbey say, 
cMimi dam "to kiss,” Skr. H. but tbe Gipsy is 

= So, also, chwtgdr ddva "to spit,” probably to be 

referred to Skr. and connected witb H. M. 

" sneeze.” 

Under ^ occur words familiar to us in India, as jandva "to 
know,” Skr. H. H. 

witb its old-Tadbbava p.p. gelo, B. ir^, H. f^r^TT, ; jangdva 
"to awaken,” Skr. Vm^> H. and tbe neuter 

mva, H. ^j;;ffTFrr; live,” Skr. a/^^, H. 

p.p.y^Wa, Skr. 

Under cf we find tavdm "to cook,” Skr. cft^p-p* tmdo^ Skr, 
also tatto "bot,” Pr. Tf^, Skr. H? rfin. Con- 
nected witb tbis probably are tdp ddva, tdv ddva, "to beat,^^ 
where Skr. cfiq, H. ?(T^, has passed over from tbe meaning of 
beat through that of vexation into that of beating. Tbe neuter 
is tdbiovdm or tapiovdva " to be burnt,” as in leskere shevesfd 
tdbiolas shamddn ^^at bis bead burnt a candle.” A more 
modern form witb tbe characteristic I of tbe p.p. in M. G. B. 
and 0. is tahio "hot.” A derivative is tahardm (a causal) "to 
cause to burn.” 


YOL. Ill, 


7 
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It is apparent, from these examples, wMch might be in- 
definitely increased, that the base of Gfipsy verbal stems is the 
Prakrit, in its earlier as well as its more modern forms ; that 
the phases of the Indian verb are also fairly represented ; |hat 
the practice of using ancillaries is also not unknown; and 
that thus this wild and wandering race has carried with it, 
wherever it has gone on the face of the earth, the principles 
and sentiments of speech formation which it inherits from the 
land of its birth, the deserts of the Indus and the Ohenab. 
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THE SIMPLE TENSES. 
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AND Gujahati.— § 3G. Type of the Active Yehb in Sindhi and Maeathi. 
§ 37. Synopsis of the Simple Tenses in all Seven Languages.—} 38. 

. Simple Tenses in the Gipsy Ybrb. 

§ 32. The preceding Chapter has dealt only with the stem, 
or that part of the verb which remains unchanged throughout 
aU moods and tenses ; we have now to consider the 2>rocesses 
used to express the various relations which the idea involved in 
the stem is capable of undergoing. 

The tenses of the modern verb fall naturally into three 
classes or grades, and it is sur]>rising that so patent a fact 
has not been noticed by any of the grammar- writers. It is 
impossible to give, as some writers do, a fixed number for the 
tenses in any of our languages, for the combinations are almost 
infinite; but a broad, general classification would, one might 
suppose, have suggested itsielf to the most mechanical compiler. 
The grammar-writers, however, including even authors so 
superior to the general run as Trumpp and Eellogg, have been, 
for the most part, led away by giving tbeir attention, in the 
first place, if not exclusively, to the meanings of the various 
tenses. This practice has led them to lose sight of the primary 
idea as evolved out of the struotiire of each tense. Had the 
structure been first considered, it w'ould have been easy to dis- 
cover which of the many conventional senses of a given tense 
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was its primary and legitimate one, and by adhering to this 
process, a more simple and natural classification of tenses would 
haye been arrived at. 

Kellogg does, indeed, clearly grasp the principles of the 
structure of the Hindi verb, but he is too metaphysical in 
his considerations about the meaning of each tense, and has 
adopted a phraseology which cannot but prove bewildering to 
the student, and which scientific linguists are not likely to 
adoj)t. 

In Sindhi Trumpp divides the verb into simple and com- 
pound tenses. The simple present is by him called the 
Potential, though he is well aware of the fact that it is really 
the old Sanskrit present indicative, and in his philological 
notes duly recognizes the fact. His classification is sufficient 
for Sindhi, though it would hardly cover all the tenses in the 
cognate languages. As usual, he is, in this respect, much in 
advance of all other grammar- writers on the modern languages. 
In the Girammars of Grujarati, Marathi, and Oriya, the same 
distinction between simple and compound tenses is preserved, 
though in many cases erroneously worked out. 

It appears to me, however, that for purposes of comparison 
between all the languages of this group, a finer distinction still 
is required, and I would suggest a threefold division, which it 
will be my business in the following pages to substantiate and 
describe in detail. 

First, there Tire the simple tenses, -^exact modern equivalents 
of corresponding tenses in the Sanskrit and Prakrit verb, whose 
form is due to the ordinary processes of phonetic change and 
development, and in which the old synthetic structure, though 
very much abraded, is still distinctly traceable. 

Secondly, the participial tenses, formed from participles of 
the Sanskrit verb, used either alone, or with fragments of the 
Sanskrit substantive verb, worked into and amalgamated with 
them so as to form in each case one word only. In the latter 
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case these tenses have a pseudo-synthetical appearance, though 
the principle on which they are formed is really analytical. 

Thirdly, compound tenses, in which the base is a participle 
with an auxiKary verb added to it, but not incorporated into it, 
each person of each tense thus consisting of two words in juxta- 
position. 

A further development of the analytical system produces the 
large class of verbs with ancillaries, in which the master-stem, 
so to call it, remains unchanged, and the ancillary does all the 
work of conjugation. Each of these classes will now be con- 
sidered in its tmrn. The present chapter is devoted to the first 
class, or simple tenses. 

It must here also be noted that the seven languages have but 
one conjugation each, that is to say, that the terminations and 
methods of forming tenses in use in any one language are 
applied without variation to every verb in that language. A 
partial exception may, at first sight, seem to occur in Sindhi 
and Marathi, in both of which there is one method for conju- 
gating neuter, and another for active verbs. It will be shown, 
however, that though at first sight the terminations of the 
neuter verb seem to differ from those of the active, as in M. 
^ escape,'' n, but ''I set free," a, yet in 

reality the scheme of terminations is one and the same for 
both, and the difference is due to a process of preparing the 
root to receive terminations, and to the abrasion of those termi- 
nations, in some cases f^jDm euphonic causes, ,and not to the 
existence of a double system of conjugation. 

§ 33. Eirst among the simple tenses comes, in all the lan- 
guages, the old Sanskrit present indicative, which, in form, 
preserves clear traces of its origin, though, as in its abraded 
condition it now no longer indicates with sufficient clearness 
present time, it has wandered away into all sorts of meanings, 
and is given by grammarians under all sorts of titles. Con- 
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sidering tlie yery vague meanings wMcli it now expresses, 
especially in regard to tlie note of time, it lias seemed to me 
that the Greek term ^^aorist^' more accurately describes this 
tense in its modern usage than any other. The fact that it is a 
present, no matter what additional indefinite meanings may*be 
attached to it, is, however, necessary to be borne in mind, and I 
think that in modern grammars it should always head the list 
of tenses, as the simplest and most genuine, and legitimately 
first in order, of them all. In those languages of this group 
with which I am personally acquainted, I can assert, from my 
own experience, that it is far more frequently used in colloquial 
practice as a present, pure and simple, than our grammar- 
writers, basing their views too much on the literary aspects of 
the languages, would have us believe. 

The terminations of the aorist in the classical form of each 
language in the present day are the following. (For the full 
forms, see the tables at the end of this chapter.) 


SING. 1. 

2 . 

3 . 

PLTJR 1. 

2 . 

3. 

Hindi ^ 





t 

Panjabi 

Ti 

T! 

% 



Sindhi 

t 





Gujarati ^ 


1? 



TT 

Marathi IJ 




'm. 

Oriya TJ 


Tf 


^( 5 ) 


Bengali X 




^ ( 5 ) (^) 

The third ; 

person 

singular 

is the same in 

all the languages, 


ending universally in ■5. In Oriya poetry it ends in and 
this now somewhat antiquated form is still occasionally heard, 
as in ^"he does,^^ The form in is in use 

in the rustic dialects of Hindi and Gujarati, as is also the in- 
termediate form It seems certain that this universal "5 
has been formed from the termination of this person in 
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Prakrit^ and corresponds to tke Sanskrit Thus 

becomes and Tbe rustic Hindi forms , 

are, I tkink, to be explained by the Prakrit process of 
inserting ^ and f to fill a hiatus; thus becomes 

and In tbe bill dialects of Kumaon and Garbwal tbe 

final vowel is lost, and they say for Tbe same takes 

place in Hepali. 

Tbe third person plural similarly points to tbe same person 
in tbe Sanskrit present. Oriya has here preserved tbe termina- 
tion unaltered, as WKfkl 'Hbey do,"" ‘^^tbey beat,"" 

though in comi^nn conversation there is a tendency to drop tbe 
final and to say karant, mar ant, P. S. and B. have lost tbe rt, 
and with it P. and B. have rejected tbe vowel also, which 
Sindbi retains. Hindi has softened tbe nasal consonant to 
anunasika, and Gujarati has rejected tbe nasal altogether, so 
that tbe 3 plural is tbe same in form as 3 singular. This also 
is tbe case in tbe dialects of Hindi spoken in Pajputana, which 
have “they strike,"" where classical H. has After 

tbe rejection of tbe rf, which is a phonetically anomalous, 
though widely used process, tbe remaining form would be 
as closely approximate to which is GarbwMi 

Tbe Braj form dediicible also from through an 

intermediate and TJTT’t- last-named form is still in 
use in the Eastern Hindi area, and has in Bbojpuri modulated 
into ; while tbe type is preserved in tbe Oudh and 
Eiwa form ? where has been substituted for and an 
inorganic second anunasika added, concerning which there wiU 
be more to say presently. 

Marathi stands alone in preserving the t of the Sanskrit anil. 
In old Marathi the final vowel is preserved and lengthened, as 
^Hhey rise;"" in the modern language In the 

Konkani dialect^ all three persons of the plural are said to end 


^ Grammatica da Lingua Concani (Goa, 1859), p. 74. 
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in tL Thus in the ^Portuguese method of transliteration, which 
is not very accurate, the words are thus written, ann assati we 
are,’^ timl cmati ^^ye are,^^ te assati ^^they areP^ We should 
probably write classical M. The author tells 

us, however, that one may also say ami assau ^^we are,^^ which 
is classical M. first person plural though in Konkani 

it may be used for all three persons of the plural. 

The second person singular ends in TJ in H. and G., and is 
from Skr. by elision of thus 

(Braj), In B. it formerly ended in but the final 

vowel has been rejected, and the a weakened j;o i, thus 
^Ghou.seest this form has been excluded from literature, but 
is extremely common in speech. In M. also the ^ has persisted, 
as ^^thou dost get free,^^ where the ,^ is apparently duo to 
. the epenthesis of the final i of an earlier The i may, 

however, be dropped altogether, without leaving any trace, and 
one may say W^. P. and S. take anunasika, as thou 

doest,^^ which is perhaps due to the influence of the which 
has disappeared. The termination ^ is often heard among 
the lower classes in the Hindi area, but always in a past sense, 
and extended to all persons, as “he did,^^ “he 

said^^ (also I or thou). The 0. termination ^ for this person 
is abnormal, and I am at a loss to account for it. 

The second person plural in all but M. ends in o, for though 
B. and 0, write they pronounce o, and when emphasis is 
used, 0 . There is no difficulty in affiliating this termination to 
the corresponding Sla*. 2 plural in tha^ through Pr. dha and ha, 
thus “ye go,^^ where, by elision of h and conflation of the 
two vowels, we should get and The final d has 

been lengthened to a,, as in the plural of nouns. Marathi also 
forms this person on the analogy of its noun, in which the final 
anuswara^is typical of the plural, so that we get The 

process, however, is quite modern, for in the mediseval poets 
the second person plural ends in d without anuswara* 
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There is some obscurity about the first person in both num- 
bers. In H. and Gr. the singular ends in ^ (^), while the 
plural ends in ij; (IT) ; but in S. M. and 0. it is the plural which 
ends in while if is in M. and 0. the termination of the 
singular. Now if we look to the earlier forms^ it would seem 
more natural to derive ^^gffrom where the presence of 

the final t?; accounts easily for the if, and so the plural I 

with its Prakrit representative would regularly result in 

Moreover^ in many dialects even of Hindi, the plural is 
still and In the Eajputana dialects it 

is which agrees with the singular of modern P. and S. 

For five of the languages Skr. softened to would 

become whence M. and 0. go/^ and further 

shortened, B. id., while the rejection of final ^ gives P. 

8- I The singular, therefore, in these five is 

easily understood. So also is the plural, for Skr. '^'5rT5R:, Pr. 
would become and whence dialectic H. 

(Eajputana), (in the Himalayan dialects), 

S. M. id, Gr. But how are we to account for the 

singular and plural in H. and Gr. ? It seems as if an inversion 
of the two persons had taken place. It is probable enough that 
a form originally plural should have become singular, because 
natives universally speak of themselves as ^^we^’ even when 
only one person is speaking. In this way the plural form may 
have passed over into a singular. And this tendency woulcl be 
further developed by the^act that in H. and Gk the languages 
which make the singular end in im, the pronoun of the first 
person was, in medieval times, and dialectically stiE is, so 
that it would be natural to say I do,'' on account of 

the identity of sound. In the other languages this pronoun 
has dropped out of use (see Vol. II. p. 302); Even if this con-* 
jectui'e be disapproved, and if it be thought that the singular 
cR'^ is derived from Pr. '^iTrrfir by loss of the final i and soften- 
ing of the m into anuswara, we are stiU as far as ever from the 
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origin of the plural in en, I think that this might perhaps be 
accounted for by the form of the third person plural having 
passed over into the first. That forms belonging to one person 
or case do often get extended to other persons or cases, is 
generally admitted. In the Riwa dialect of H. the 1 pi. Snds 
in as we strike,^'’ which seems to be connected with 

the 3 pi. of P. S. and B., and in most of the dialects the 1 pi. is 
identical with 3 pi. IsTow the 3 pi. has a right to an % coming 
as it does from a Skr. -anti^ and the presence of the n in the 
Eiwa, and other eastern Hindi dialects, points to the same 
source. The inorganic anuswara in poetic ifEindi, as ^T;fl 

they strike/^ and dialectic forms, seems to have arisen from a 
feeling that final anuswara was the proper type of plurality, 
and thus depends upon a false analogy with the plural of 
nouns. The widespread Bhojpuri dialect has 
1 pi and 3 pi, where the ending retains the nasal and the % 
though the latter is lengthened. We may, however, also siip- 
pose that 1 pi, ^^we do/^ is really the singular, and that 
the real plural having been used for a singular, the real singu- 
lar became a plural For though a native is fond of speaking 
of himself individually as yet the consciousness of only 

one person being referred to might lead him to use the singular 
verb, just as the Muhammadans in Orissa, in their corrupt 
Urdu, say /lam- Itarunga ^‘1 will do,^^ literally ^^nos faciam,^^ a 
plural pronoun with a singular verb. So, also, the French 
peasant says ^^je faisons,^^ ""j^avons;"’^ and the English one ^Ve 
goes,'' “he do," “they says." 

The above remarks leave this difificult point still far from 
elucidation. It is surprising that none of the grammarians 
have observed the existence of the difficulty, or offered any 
hints towards its solution. It is further complicated by the 
fact that P. and Gr. insert i, ay or iy between the stem and 
the termination of the 1 pi, thus P. O. 

“we read." Here it has been suggested that the Apabhranca 
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form in imo is tie origin, tins “ we laugi ” became 

and but tbe change from to ^ is •annsnal. 

On the whole, then, the correspondence of the modern forms 
of this tense with those of the ancient synthetical present is so 
closh that there can be no doubt as to its derivation therefrom. 
The terminations, however, have been so much worn away, and 
in some respects confused with one another, that the tense 
itseK no longer indicates present time with sufficient definite- 
ness, and other forms, which will be treated of hereafter, have 
been called in to supply the place of a present. This tense has 
thus become vagpie, and in modern times is often used in both a 
future and a past sense. In Marathi grammars it is set down 
as an ‘^Habitual Past,^^ so that ^ ^ means used to get 
loose. In Panjabi it is given as an indefinite future, as 

I would send,’^ or, I am going to send.^^ It bears this 
meaning also in Hindi. Still, in literature, it is frequently the 
present, and nothing else, while in Bengali it is used as an 
^'historic present,'’ namely, that tense which is used by his- 
torians when, to give vigour to their style, they speak of past 
events in the present tense, thus tatpare hatcik^guli loka gii/a 
pathara sangraha kare, emana samaye ekakliani ham ptLtliara kha- 
sly a pare^ After that several people went and collected stones, 
suddenly a great block of stone slipped and fell ; ' where kciTe 
and pare, though they must be translated by preterites, are 
really the old synthetic present. This practice is extremely 
common in modern Bengali, both in the literary and in the 
colloquial style.^ 

It is unnecessary further to pursue the question of the 

1 In tlie Griijarati gi-ammars of Leckey and Edalji this tense appears several times 
over. It is the first present and first habitual past of the Indicative mood, first 
Aorist of the Subjunctive, lii’st present of the second Potential and the Optative. All 
this merely means that it is used in the senses 'which, in a Latin or Orcck verb, 
would he assigned to those tenses ; but as the words are the same in uU, it would he 
quite as accurate, and much simpler, to record it once only, and note that it is used 
in a variety of senses. 
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Yarious senses in wliicli this tense is now employed, as the 
point is one which belongs not to the domain of comparatiye 
philology, hut to the grammar of each indiyidnal language. 
The name aorist/’ which I have suggested, has the advantage 
of being indefinite as to time, and in this way represents fairly 
the scope of the tense* 

§ 34. The next simple tense is the Imperative, and this, like 
the aorist, is. descended from the imperative of the ancient 
languages. As might he expected, it closely resembles the 
aorist or old present, and has the following scheme of endings : 


S. 1. 

2. 

3. 

P. 1. 

2. 

3. 

Hindi ^ 

v 

IF 

t 


t 

Panjabi 

^/ 





Sindhi 






Gujarati 

v 





Marathi ^ 






Oriya 

V 



^ (o) 


Bengali 




^ (5) 



In this scheme only the second persons singular and plural 
have been given for P, S. and Gr., because the other persons are 
the same as the aorist. This is also true of H., the aorist being 
used as a potential iu all these languages, the first and third 
persons of both numbers can only be considered imperatives in 
so far as the potential is itself imperative, just as in Latin and 
other Indo-European languages. So we may say in H. parhe 
‘^he reads, or, “let him read.^’ It was shown in §§ 4, 5, etc., 
that even in Pali and the Prakrits the present and imperative 
had been confounded together, a practice that has paved the 
way for the modern system. 

It is only in M. 0. and B. that the third singular has a 

1 This mark means that the 2 sing, is the simple stem, as har “ do thonP’ park 
“ read thou I ” 
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separate form^ whioli may in all cases be traced back to tbe 
Skr. 3 sg. Pr. whicb in M. becomes In M., bow- 
ever, tbe termination ^ for tbis tense is also in use. To tbe 
same origin may be ascribed tbe 0. ^ and B. tbe final 
of wbicb, bo-wever, presents considerable difficulty. It will be 
discussed along witb a similar termination in tbe future. 

Tbe third plural in M. 0. and B. is jparallel to tbe singular, 
and is connected witb Skr. just as tbe corresponding 

person in tbe aorist is witb Skr. In 0., owing to tbe 

influence of tbe final w, tbis termination is often written imtu, 
as kanintu '^let tbem diO, jduntii ^^let tbem go.^^ 

In all but S. tbe second singular is tbe bare verbal stem. In 
M. a final ^ is beard, and sbgbtly also in B, and 0. In tbe 
dialect of Nortbern Gujarat a is sounded after tbe final con- 
sonant, as ‘^^do tbou,^^ speak tbou,^^ ^^go tbou.'^''^ 

But in tbe rest tbis person ends witb tbe final consonant, as kar 
‘‘ do,^’ dekh In tbe H. medioeval poets tbis person often 

ends in as stated in §14, 5, 7, corresponding to wbicb is a 
plural in as 

^ ^ II 

“ Seize ye ! seize ye ! muttering of •war.” — Cliaud, Pr. E. xis. 33. 

Tliis form is also found in Gr., and in Old-M. takes the shape 
of it, as xrf%* “find thou!” for TT^ff, with in- 

organic anusw^ra. Sindhi, -which causes all its words to end in 
a Yowel, makes this person.end in , which is apparently only 
a weakening of the final vowel of the stem. The dialectic 
forms of H. present few noteworthy peculiarities, in some eases 
the forms which Kellogg gives as imperatives are really other 
tenses used imperatively. Thus the form “ heat ye ! ” 

common in the eastern area, is really a future, “ ye shall heat.” 
Often, too, in colloquial Hindi, and in Urdu, in giving an order. 


1 Vans Taylor, Graminar, p. 89. 
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the future is used, as Jjn ^ ^ '' You will bring 

Ram with you/^ that is, bring him with you So also the 
infinitiye, as ^ W^l '' Do all this work to- 
day,^’ literally, '^(Take care) to do,’^ ^ ^ cf^ 

Da^y ^bis debt, and then go away/^ ^ 

Most of the seren languages have, in addition to the ordinary 
imperative, a respectful form used in addressing a superior, or 
in entreating and asking a favour. This, in Hindi, ends in 
Sing. Plur. In P. this form is seldom employed, 

and when used, may be considered as borrowed from H. In 
the other languages are — ■ 

Sindhi Sing. 2. Plur. 2. 

Gnjarati „ 

In a few stems in H. which end in e, ^ is inserted between 
the stem and the termination, the final vowel being changed to 
i, as % '^take,'' ^ ''give,'' the stem ''do " 

is in this case changed to making "be pleased to 

do." Sindhi sometimes takes in the singular instead of 

probably on the analogy of the simple imperative, which ends 
in u; and in the plural, instead of ' 5 ;^, the forms 

^T:P‘ are used when great respect is implied, as 
"be pleased to go," "be pleased to hear." Many of 

the rustic dialects of Hindi have also this form ; thus Eajputana 
, or simply if, as "be pleased 

to strike." 

Vararuchi (vii. 20, 21, 22) teaches that,;}'^ and jjd may be 
optionally substituted for the affixes of the present and future, 
also for those of the imperative, in verbs which end in a vowel. 
In Old-Marathi, accordingly, a form with inserted is found 
in present, past, and future, as well as imperative, as.'gfif^i^ 
"he does," "he did," "be will do," "do 

1 Piacott’s SakuntalS, p. 12, a first-rate text-book m admirable idiomatic Hindi. 
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tlioxi/^ in wMcli tlie junction vowel between tbe inserted ^ and 
tte termination bas been changed to e. As, however, the in- 
serted ^ is also a type of the passive, this form has occasionally 
been mistakenly used in a passive sense, as ^ “ I am 

struck/^ Lassen (p. 357) refers this increment to the Slo'. 
potential, which is confirmed by the Pali forms quoted in § 4, 
and by the dotted w in S., which usually indicates that a 
double letter has existed. The of the Skr., as in is 

doubled in Pa. and hardened to in Pr., whence 

the modern with lengthening of the preceding vowel in H., 
and change of # to ^ in Gr. (cf. G-. = As Varariichi, 

in extending the use of this increment to present and future, is 
writing of the Maharashtri dialect, it is not surprising that the 
modern Marathi should show a wider use thereof than the 
sister idioms, in which the sense of a potential has passed over 
into that of a respectful imperative, or, as Trumpp w^ell calls it, 
precative. 

To this tense belong the two M. words and 

The former is the precative of (Skr. ^^to speak,’ ^ 

and means literally, ^^be pleased to say;’’ in modern times it 
means that is to say,” ie.,” videlicet,” as WS 

that is to say, a horse.” It has also a future form 
meaning ''in that case,” as 
“ If rain falls, t/ien (or, in that case) there will he a 
crop.” The latter, with a plural and a future 

is from “to see,” MteraUjr “please to sde,” and means 

“ it ought,” as f 'qT'f^ “ this work ou(j}d to be done,” 

literally “ please to see (that) this work is done ; ” “ see ” 
being used in M., as in English, in the sense of “ seeing to,” 
“providing for,” “ taking care for.”‘ 

Similar to these is the H. lit. “please to wish,” hut 


1 See Molesworth’s HaratM Dictionary under tliese words ; also Godbol’s Maratbi 
Grammar, p. 92. 
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meaning “onght,” and, like tnff^ in M., nsed with, the past 
participle, as 'Opn “this work ought to be 

done.” Colloquially, however, and even among good writers, 
is often, lilie other ancillary verbs, constructed with the 
oblique form of the infinitive, and it would not be absolutely 
incorrect to say Ik. fact, the construction both in 

M. and H. with the past participle remounts to a period when 
the particij)ial character of this form was not yet forgotten. 
Since, however, the past participle in H. has come to be used 
simply as a preterite, this construction has lost its significance. 
Not so in M., where, as will be seen hereafter," the distinction 
between the preterite and j)articiple still survives. 

Gujarati has an analogous formation in the word ^^it 

is wanted, French ^^il faut,^^ Itahan ^^bisogna.^^ It is from 
the verb “to see,^^ and is used with a dative of the subject, 
as “ I want no other blessing,'' like 

Latin “mihi necesse est, oportet, decet," etc. It is conju- 
gated throughout. the fall range of tenses, as ^ 

Whatever ivas reqidred for the voyage," ^ 

TO ^ “ SkotUd I require venison, then . . . 

§ 35. A simple future derived from the old synthetical tense 
exists only in Gujarati and in Old-Hindi. The tense is as 
follows, taking the stem kar “ do," as a type ; 

SING. 1 . 2 . 3 . PL. 1 . 2 . 3 . 

Gujarati 

OM-H. 

, Kellogg (Gr. p. 238) gives tke following interesting tran- 
sitional type from eastern Rajputana : — 

smG. 1 , 2 . 3 . PL. 1 . 2 . 3 , 

TOl- 
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Tliere are, in faot^ four tj^es of the future in the modern 
languages, having for their characteristics respectively the 
letters and The sa type has a variant ha. The 

gay lay and ha types belong to the class of participial tenses, 
and -will be discussed under that head. The m type, with its 
variant ha^ found in Gr. and Old-H., with dialectic variations in 
several of the modern rustic dialects of H., is the only one 
which is directly derived from the corresponding Sanskrit and 
Prakrit tense. It is the Sanskrit future in hhyay as in karish- 
yamiy which, as already pointed out in § 4, becomes in Pali 
harmami, and ifjtains that form in the higher Prakrits. The 
transition from this to the eastern Pajput seems to rest 
upon the confusion between the first persons of the singular 
and plural already noticed in H. ; for Bajp. though now 

a plural, represents better than does which 

latter leads to Pr. plural just as does Gr. The 

G*. 1 sing. rejected all terminations, and lengthened 

the preceding vowel; this form is also, in the general con- 
fusion, due to the corruption of personal affixes, used for the 
2 sing. The second and third persons of both numbers may 
be traced back to the corresponding persons of the Prakrit just 
as in the aorist, and the loss of the i in the second syllable is 
probably due to the neglect of vowels in G., where the first 
plural even is written in three ways, as or 

The orthography of G. is, it will be remembered, still unfixed. 

In most of the Prakritss the future has undei%one a further 
weakening, hy which the *3^ of the higher types has been re- 
solved into so that we get such forms as side by 

side with It is from this weakened form that the 

Hindi type is derived. Thus 3 sing, represents Pr. 

feom 3 pi. ^<1= and so on. Here 

also come in the old Purbi forms > which are 

transitional from Pr. to Old-H. In poems in the Braj dialect 
occur such forms as ; where the d has crept into 

8 


YOi.. in. 
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the second syllable, probably from the analogy of the ga type 
karai-gd. The commonest form is that given above, with short 
i in the second syllable. This is Chand^s ordinary future, as 

II 

^ II 

nobles all will fight ^ 

(That) the kingdom of the Chandel may not perish.’’ 

— Pr. E, XXL 94. 

^ tl 

t Ux ’trfrff II 

“Either I will yield my head to thee, 

Or I will put the umbrella on my head.” — Pr. E. i. 279. 

(i,e. I will either die or conc^uer.) 

^ II 

xrrt II 

“Having plundered Eanauj, I will carry off ^ your riches, 

After that, I will fight at Mahoba.” — ih, ssi. 87. 

It is also the ordinary future throughout Tulsi Das’s 
Eamayan, as 

^itfH fim II 

3if%<T iw iftit ii 

“In every manner I will serve my beloved, 

I will take aioay all the fatigue of the journey.” 

-Ay-k. 399. 

Also universally in Kabir, as 

wr "vt; wr h 

“Ye know not when be {i,e. death) will strike^ whether at home or 
abroad,” — Earn. xix. 5. 

^ ^ It 

“ YoUr will never find such a place again. — ih. xliii. 2. 
where %1f=: 2 pl- f^t. of 'qr^T ''to find.” 

When the ga future, which is now the ordinary type in 
Hindi, arose, cannot be clearly defined. It is not in use in the 
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mediaeyal poets, and, as lias been shown above, it has not suc- 
ceeded in expelling the old synthetical future from the rustic 
dialects. 

§ 36. In M. and S. the terminations of the old present or 
aorist, and those of the imperative in S., seem at first sight to 
differ in the active from those in the neuter verb, and some 
remarks are necessary in explanation of this peculiarity. The 
neuter to get loose, and the active to set free,^^ 

are thus conjugated in the present in M. 




SING. 1. 

2. 

3. 

PL. 1. 

2. 

3. 


’crtier (‘>'2^) ?rt 

>JI ^ 

Ov 

war 

\i 







€r^. 

Similarly in S. 

tbe neuter 

“to 

go” and 

the active 

“to 

give up,^ 

conjugate tbe present thus 


SIND. 1. 

2. 

3. 

PL. 1. 

2. 

3. 









15% 











wif 






On comparing these two sets of forms, it will be seen that 
the actiye differs from the neuter by insertion of in M., and 
of ^ in S. This inserted vowel has, however, disappeared in 
some persons, as in M. first and second plural, and* in S. third 
singular, and, optionally, also second singular and third plural. 
Some writers on Marathi seek to derive the forms of the neuter 
from those of the Skr. Atmanepada, and the forms of the active 
from those of the Parasmaipada. There is, however, a fatal 
objection to this argument in the fact that the Skr. Atmane- 
pada had died out of use so early as the Prakrits, and that the 
neuter forms of M. agree closely with the forms in use in the 
other languages, where thei’e is nothing to lead us to look for 
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an origin from tKe Atmanepada, inasmuch, as the known changes 
of the Parasmaipada afford a satisfactory explanation, and in 
those languages the type which in M. is restricted to neuter 
verbs is used for both neuter and active. A more pi^obable 
supposition is that which would derive the forms, of the active 
in M. and S. from the Skr. causal, the characteristic aya having 
been changed in Pr. to (?, and still further shortened in S. to 
while in M. the personal terminations have been blended with 
the ^ of aya into a long vowel ; thus M. presupposes an 
earlier form or for it must be noted that the 

termination TJ resulting from Skr, Pr. has been 

drop2:)ed in this word. So in the first sing. S. repre- 
sents an older and is thus earlier in type than M. 

for through The second singular in 

which the personal termination is retained also supports this 
view, for in it the characteristic holds the same place in the 
word as the characteristic aya of the Sanskrit causal, namely, 
hettoeen the stem and the termination : so it does in Sindhi in 
all the persons. The value of the comparative method is shown 
in cases like this where a student, who is guided by the facts of 
one language only, is liable to be misled, owing to want of the 
light supplied by the sister languages. 

It is only in 8, that the imperative differs in the active from 
that in the neuter. According to strict rule, the second singu- 
lar of neuter verbs ends in ic, as ^^to die,^^ imperative 
“die thou;'' while in active verBs it ends in *3;, as “to 

cherish," imperative “ cherish thou," Trumpp, however, 
gives a long list of active verbs whose imjierative ends in ti, 
while there are others which take both terminations. It is 
impossible, at present, satisfactorily to account for this irregu- 
larity, but it seems probable that active verbs in S. derived 
from actives in Sanskrit form the imperative in % while those 
which are derived from S. causals form it in Should this 
suggestion be confirmed by further research, the 3^ would 
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appear to be tbe representative of the Skr. aya of tbe causal. 
Thus wbile Skr. 'Tfic produces S. Skr. produces S. 

shortened from X1T% (Pr. The second plural of 

neuters ends in as go ye ! while that of actives ends 

in io or yo^ as or The earlier form in ilio 

(Pr. is also in use as 

In the following list there is no reason why the imperative 
should not end in notwithstanding the rule, for the words 
are derived from simple Sanskrit active verbs of the Bhh con- 
jugation, or, if ill Sanskrit of other conjugations, yet reduced 
to the Bhh type ki Prakrit. 


“to read,’' imp. Skr, 

'Jl ‘ ’*■ V# 

Tr3Frm“see” »• 'Tf » 
grind,” „ ftisr 

“ graze,” „ 

^TlW‘‘keep,” „ 

XfifTJ“say,” „ efi^ 


Vxr-3f 

imp. tl^. 


» w. 


» fxjtT@:,butPr.TJVg 


(Hetn. iv. 185). 

V’^'% 

» 

Vt:^ 

„ 


„ ■aRVT’ST, but Pr. efi^ 


(Hem. iv. 2). 


“to inform,’^ makes and it is from Skr. 

imperative from which comes regularly 

through a form , but this verb may be also neuter, as in 

“ tell ! tell ! and would thus, by the masses, be formed like 
neuters, and have ^^to blow^" (with bellows), 

makes and it is'^from Skr. tJFTTj imp.'''qxRr, whence 
regularly Here the form the ordinary form for 

actives, may have been introduced from forgetfulness of the 
special reasons for that ending in u. As a general result, it 
may he suggested that each of these peculiar verbs requires to 
be traced back to its origin, in which case there will generally 
be found some special reason for the divergence from the 
normal type. 
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i 37. Here follows a table showing the simple tenses in each 
language. A common verbal stem in each is given to exhibit the 
method of adding the terminations. 
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§ 38. The simple tenses in the Gipsy yerb, as giyen by 
Paspati and Miklosich, differ yery widely from the Indian 
type, and it is difficult to grasp their forms, so much haye 
contraction and a slurring habit of pronunciation weakened 
th5 original terminations. The present among the BumeHan 
gipsies has the following endings : S. 1. a, 2. sa, s, 3. l\ PL 1. 
sa, s, 2. na, n, 3. na, n* Thus from herdva 'Ho do^^ — 

Sing. 1. keraya, or keray. PL 1. kerasa, or kerds. 

2. kerasa „ kerds. 2. kerena „ keren. 

3. ker^la „ kerel. 3. kerena „ ker6n. 

Of the two forms, those ending with a are the fuller and 

more correct forms, and those ending in the consonant which 

precedes the a are used in ordinary conyersation. The S. 2 
sounds also keresa, keres. Here we distinguish two junction- 
yowels d and as ker-d-sa, ker-e-sa, a peculiarity which recalls 
the practice in Prakrit by which the e originally proper to the 
tenth conjugation is often used in verbs of the Bhh and other 
types, and as often omitted in causals ; so we have 

and and and ^[i^. 

But with regard to the terminations, there is much difficulty ; 
we recognize, indeed, the termination dmi of S. 1. in Paspati’ s 
am, or and ad in his dsa, or as. So also anti^ Pr. enti^ re- 
appears in ena or en. The ela^ el of S. 3. may stand to ati in 
the same relation as the ila of 0. and M. p*p.p- does to Skr. ita ; 
but if so, it is a strange confirmation, and from^ an unexpected 
quarter, of what is as yet little more than an unsupported 
hypothesis. In the P. 2. the ena, en may have been borrowed 
from P. 3, for we, have seen similar cases in the other lan- 
guages, but the P. 1, with its ending in s, is entirely in- 
explicable. 

The Syrian gipsies have retained a fuller form of the S. 1, as 
jdmi "I go,” dvami "I come,” stumi "I am,” and the following 
almost pure Prakrit words,’ bihemi " I fear,” cMnemi " I cut,” 
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ddmi, dorni jdnami, jdnemi know/’ enemi bring ” 

(from Mnimi “I buy” and others (Miklos. ii. 4). 

The imperative is the only other simple tense, it has the 
forms her “ do thou,” keren, do ye,” me kerel let him do,” me 
keren “let them do.” The meaning and origin of this prefix 
me is not explained by Paspati, and I am not aware of any- 
thing in the Indian languages with which it can be connected. 
It is probably a construction borrowed from modern Greek, or 
Turkish, or some of the languages spoken in or near Humelia. 
The imperative is, in its general form, precisely analogous to 
the languages of our group, but there is nothing specially 
noteworthy about it. 


CHAPTEE III. 


THE PARTICIPIAL TENSES. 

COISTTENTS. — § 39. Eepinition OP THE Pahticipial Tenses. — § 40. The 
Pakticiple Active. — § 41. Tenses pohmbd theheby — the Sindhi Puthbe. 
— § 42. Marathi Inhicatiye and Conditional Present. — 5 43. Bengali 
AND Oriya Conditional. — § 44. Hindi, Panjabi, and G-hjarati Present. — 
§ 45 . The Past Participle Passive.— § 40. Early Tadbhava Participles 
m SiNDHi AND Panjabi. — § 47 . The same in Gujarati and Marathi. — 
§ 48. The same in Old and Hb-w' Hindi. — § 49. Tenses pormed from 
THE Past Participle. — § 50. The TJiATOGAS . — § 51. The Future Parti- 
ciple Passive. — § 52. Tenses pormed prom it in Sindhi, Gujarati, and 
Marathi. — § 53. The Future in Oriya, Bengali, and Eastern Hindi.— 
§ 54. The Hindi and Panjabi Future. — § 55. Marathi Future com- 
pared -WITH that in Certain Hindi Dialects.— § 56. Synopsis op the 
Participial Tenses in all Seven Languages. — § 67. Participial Tenses 
IN THE Gipsy Terb. 

§ 39, So widely has the modem yerb diyerged from its 
parent, that the simple tenses, in which there still remain 
traces of the ancient synthetic structure, are, as we have just 
seen, extremely few. Far more nnmerons in all the languages 
are those tenses which are formed by the aid of a participle 
derived directly from the Prakrit. These tenses may he 
divided into two classes, (1) consisting either of a participle 
alone, as in H. ohaltd ^^he moves,” which is really moving 
(he is),” or of a participle, to which are attached much- worn 
fragments of the old Sanskrit substantive verb, as in M. hasatos 
^'thou laughest,” which is really laughing thou art,” Pr. 
Iiamnto ^si (whether the remnant of the substantive verb still 
appear, or whether it have entirely dropped out, in either case 
the principle underlying the formation is the same, and words 
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like H. chaU&, and M. hasatos, kelong, therefore, to tke same 
category) : (2) consisting of a participle, to wHcLl is subjoined 
a substantive verb, tbe two words standing separate, but form- 
ing one pbrase, as in H. delcMa hai ‘^be sees,’^ Le. ^^be is 
seeing, M. lihit &he ''be is writing.” 

Between these two classes there is this fundamental differ- 
ence, that in tbe former tbe traces of tbe substantive verb 
which do exist are still in tbe Prakrit stage of development, 
whereas in tbe latter tbe substantive verb, which is combined 
with tbe participle, is not in tbe Prakrit shape, but is a later 
form, evolved by tbe languages out of tbe Prakrit. 

Tbe first of these two classes I propose to call " participial 
tenses,” and they will be treated of in this chapter ; tbe second 
I shall call, following tbe example of tbe grammarians, " com- 
pound tenses,” and shall reserve their discussion for another 
chapter. 

Tbe participle used in tbe formation of tenses may be traced 
back to tbe Prakrit equivalents of tbe following Sanskrit 
participles. 

1. The present Active (Parasmai.), as in m., 

2. The past Passive (with inserted as in 1? 

(Pr. etc.). 

.3. The future participle Passive or verbal adjective, as in m., 

To these niust be added certain^ much abraded forms of 
special past participles, which are used in a peculiar way in 
three of the languages, as will be shown hereafter, and it must 
be borne in mind that, especially in the case of the past parti- 
ciple passive (noted as p-p.p.)^ it is the Prakrit forms that are 
to be looked to, rather than those which occur in classical 
Sanskrit. The classical language does not prefer to insert the 
intermediate ^ in the p.p*p., but the popular languages do 
prefer it to a very great extent, so much so, that it has almost 
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become tbe rule to insert it, and tbe cases where it is omitted 
may be classed as exceptions. 

§ 40. Tbe participle of tbe present actiye in Pali and tbe 
Prakrit takes tbe forms of tbe a-stem of nonns, and retains tbe 
nasal tbrongbout ; tbns Tbe varia- 

tions introduced by tbe conjugational peculiarities of tbe 
Sanskrit verb are neglected, and aE roots take tbis one form, 

Sindbi reproduces tbis universal Prakrit form witb softening 
of Tf into and declines it for gender and number thus {Jial 
"go")- • 

Sing, m., PI. m., “going.” 

In active verbs, witb. wbicb must be reckoned cansals, tbe 
characteristic i appears (| 36), but here lengthened to i, as 
{lhar “mi no- 
sing. »•. /• Pi- “ filling.” 

There are some minor exceptions and contractions wbicb may 
be learnt from tbe special grammar of tbe language, but tbe 
forms given above are tbe regular types. 

Panjabi retains tbe nasal in verbs ending in vowels, as ja 

go/^ ^f^ going/^ ho ‘‘he,” being, seii “Berve,” 

serving.^^ In some of tbe rustic dialects tbe nasal is 
retained also after stems ending in a consonant, thus I have 
beard or beating.'*^ In tbe j 3 lassical dialect, 

however, tbe nasal is omitted after a consonant, as singular 

m., ?rn:^ / ; m., / Not.un- 

frequently tbe is dropped, and we bear for 

Hindi has two sets of forms; one indeclinable originally 
ended in ant, and still exists in several rustic dialects witb tbe 
termination at. Cband inserts or omits tbe nasal at pleasure, 
to suit bis metre, as “possessingf three feet 
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(Pr. E. 1 . 61) ;• hearing, it is 

Tbroken'' {ii. i. 159) ; '' sLining/' ''arraying/' 

"being beautiful/^ "being cut/' etc. {ih. vi. 18), but ’^^cf 
"playing (music)/' "mounting (a borse) " (xix. 3). 

Tulsi Das chiefly uses the latter form, as WTcf going " (Earn. 
S.-k. 7) ; "bumming" {ih, 9); ^T'^cT '"meditating," 
"finding," "being pleased," ^TT’^rT "singing" (all in 

Ay-k. 1) ; and tbis is also common in most mediaeval poets, 
thus Bibari Lall "placing" (Sat. 6), Tqc^tT (Wd*) "falling" 
(^5.), "being beautiful," ^^Efrf " aj)pearing, " 

"looking" {ih. 7, 9, etc.). Eabir fsi^cf " living "«^(Eam. 30, 5); 

"being bound" {ih. 31, 3). It survives in all tbe dialects 
of tbe eastern Hindi area, in Oudb, Eiwa, and Bbojpur, and 
even in tbe Gangetic Doab. 

Tbe other form ends in a vowel, and is in use in classical 
Hindi, as sing. /• ; pl* /• 

"beating." In tbe Braj dialect it takes tbe forms 

/ ; pb '^TT^cf m, f. Tbe Garbwali dialect preserves tbe 
older form, as but bas also, as bave tbe Eajputana 

dialects, Eellogg gives also a Kumaon form 

wbicb probably arises from as Panjabi from 

It would seem that, to account for tbe co-existence of these 
two forms, one ending in a consonant, and tbe other in d (= 0 ), 
we must bave recourse to Hoernle's theory of tbe ha- affix, and 
derive from Pr. while we derive ^^rn’> 

from a Pr. The ha- theory, however, thus 

begins to assume rather formidable dimensions, and will, ere 
long, require a whole treatise to itself. 

. Gujarati bas also two forms, one indeclinable ending in cit, 
as loosing," tbe other declinable, as sing. m,, 

^/., H n. ; pi. eft The terminations are those 

of tbe adjective in tbis language (YoL II. p. 150). There is 
also a form of tbe indeclinable participle in as wbicb, 
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like the Bangali, is apparently tke locative singular, -wliile that 
in fft kas the ending of tke old nom, pi. neuter, tkougli, in 
sense, it approackes more to tke locative, as 'fUXJ 
cU^T ^tcT “If in loosing my bonds tky teetk skould 

break.’’ ^ Vans Tayloi% kowever, distinguiskes two separate 
words witk tkis ending, one of wkick ke would derive from tke 
locative singular of Sanskrit feminines, as tke other 

ke would derive from tke Skr. infin., as Tke first form 

ke assumes to have been tke origin of suck phrases as 
“on my coming,” tke second, of suck as 
ke teaches ?o do.” Tkis, kowever, is very doubtful.^ 

Two forms are also observable in Marathi, or rather two sets 
of forms. Tke indeclinable ends in ?[, rit, and cft^Tj as 
^ZrfT, The first of these agrees witk Hindi, tke 

second witk Grujarati, and tke third is merely tke second with 
an enclitic particle added for emphasis. In active verbs tke 
characteristic i appears, as ^^cf, ^^loosing.” 

There is also a declinable form, Avkick, kowever, is not noAv used 
as a participle, but appears in tke third person of tke present 
tense, thus sing, m., n. ; pi. ^ZWl /•> 

'SETZcit n, 

Oriya has only one form for tke present participle. It is in- 
declinable, ending in ^ or as seeing.” Of these 

two forms, that witk tke nasal is tke older, though now less 
used, and probably comes from tke Pr. neuter in though 
tke intermediate steps «re not easily traced. . 

Even in tke earliest writings in Bengali there is no regular 
present participle, but a form derived from tke locative of tke 
Prakrit is in use. It ends in as and is now used 

as an infinitive, meaning ^^to see.” Literally, it means ^‘in 
seeing,” and is used in tkis sense by Bidyapati, and tke older 
poets. Thus ^ I ''In wringing {or 


1 Leckey, Grammar, p, 179. 


2 Grammar, p. 113. 
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from wringing) Lier hair there flows a stream of water (Pr. 
K.-S. 13, 15) ; IT^ I '' On seeing (her), 

love smote him in the heart (ib, 15, 7). Even here, how- 
ever, it becomes almost an infinitive, as I 

I saw the fair one go to bathe (i.e. in going^ or tvUle going) 
{ih. 13, 13) ; I ''In seeing (or to see) 

Eanh, there has been now delight {ib, 20, 10). So Bharat 
'=«5f?TT^TT "Ig causing to hear, and by hearing, 
I shall obtain news^^ (Bidya S. 247). 

§ 41. Having thus given the forms of the present participle, 
we next proceed to exhibit the tenses constructed therefrom, 
either with or without the addition of fragments of the old 
substantive verb, and it will be seen that there is great variety 
in the j)iRctice of the respective languages, though all the 
variations are sufficiently alike to justify their being classed 
generally as structurally present tenses. In some cases the 
sense of present time is more clear and definite than that 
afforded by, the old present of the synthetic system, or, as we 
now call it, the aorist, while in others it has wandered away in 
different directions. 

Sindhi,^ to begin with, makes this participle into a future.^ 
In the third person of both numbers the participle is used 
without any addition, thus 

Singr. f m., f ^ / PI. f OT., f#^/. ‘‘he, she, etc., 
will go.’’ 

The second person, however, retains traces of the substantive 
verb to be,” tbiougb mucb abraded and indistinct, it runs 

Sing, m., /. _P1. m., /. “thou, ye, 

etc., will go.” 

The singular masculine ends in*^', just as does the corre- 
^ This soction follows, for the most part, Trumpp, pp, 289, 291, etc, 
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spending person of the aorist, and we may resolye it tlms, 
lialando asi=.JialancV asi^zhaland’ di'=zlialande. The annswara 
is here, probably, as in the aorist, put in to fill up the hiatus 
caused by loss of 5, and first stood orer the a of di ; when these 
two syllables were contracted into otfe, it took its place over 
that one. In the singular feminine we start from halandi asi, 
where the final long i of the participle is shortened, and asi = 
di—e, giving halcmdie, a form still in use, though Trumpp gives 
as the classical type the still further contracted halandid. The 
plural masculine arises ixom.'halandd stha^ where stha has be- 
come tha, and tKfen ha ; the h being dropped, we get haland&a^ 
lialando^ subsequently resolved into its present form lialandau. 
The plural feminine is merely the feminine of the participle, 
there is no trace of the substantive verb. 

In the same way may be explained the first person of both 
numbers. 

Sing. m., PI- 

Here, again, we meet an instance of the curious change of 

into which we observed in the Panjabi and Si^idhi pro- 
nouns of the first person plural and (VoL II. p. 308). 
Thus halando asmi becomes halando as% then halandic the 
final 0 being shortened to il In the feminine, however, the 
elision of the a of asmi cannot take place by the old laws of 
Sandhi ; instead, the i of the participle changes to its semivowel, 
producing Jialandy asi, which the Sindhians in the present day 
write either as above, or*^^^rf%, or even >A.s to 

the termination of the plural, I am disposed to regard it 
as formed by analogy from a singular f^, rather than, with 
Trumpp, as a derivative of Skr. which, if the be re- 
jected, would yield or but not, according to any known 
processes, 

§ 42. Closely analogous to the Sindhi future is the definite 
present in Marathi. In this tense, as in the S. future, the third 
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person preserves no trace of the substantive verb; and in this 
respect curiously resembles the periphrastic future of Sanskrit 
{hodhitami, hodhitasi, but hodhitd). 

The participial form which enters into the composition of 
this tense iS; apparently,^ not used alone in a participial sense. 

or would always imply ^^he does,^^ never ^'doing.^^ 

For the purely participial sense the indeclinable participles 
given in the last section are used. 

There is much more difficulty in tracing out the Marathi 
persons than those of Sindhi, ngt only because the remains 
of the substantive verb are more abraded, bu^ because in the 
second and third persons there are two sets of terminations, one 
of which is used when the sense is that of the indicative pre- 
sent, the other when it is conditional. 

Beginning with the third person, we have these forms (snf 

escape”) : 

Indicative. Sing. m., n. PI. ;gZtITcr m., “he, 

slie, etc., escapes.-^^ 

Conditional. Sing. ^2crr »*•. «■ PI- cETT/. rff «•. 

** were lie, etc., to escape.’^ 

Here the indicative strikes us at once as the older type; 
adjectives do not now in M. end in o in the mascuHne singular, 
though they did so in Maharashtri Prakrit ; the to of the in- 
dicative therefore preserves the earlier form. So also in the 
plural there is but one form for all three persons which con- 
tains the verb santi, in Old-M. changed to dti, just as in the 
third plural of the aorist, but with disregard of the varjdng 
terminations for gender of the modern participle. The con- 
ditional, on the other hand, is simply the modern participle, 
with its full range of endings for number and gender. 

The second person runs thus : 

Indicative. Sing. m., »■ PI- JgZrTt n. 

Conditional. Sing. m., PI, n. 
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Again, in the indicative, the older ending in o, si(taios=::sutafo 
(asi) ; while in the conditional, suUt6.s ^ siitat& asij with the 
modern ending in a. The plural, however, is the same in both, 
and agrees in termination with the aorist. The first person is 
the s^e in both indicative and conditional, and is — 

Sing. ^ PL m.f. n. 

Final annswara here represents probably Pr. sing, amhi, pL 
mnho ; but the sandhi is irregular, as/. sutate=sutaU amhi; the 
variant sutat^je, used in the Konkan, is more regular for sictaty 
amhi. The pi. sutato = sutatd amho, where, again, the steps of 
transition to sntato are difl3.cult to work out. 

§ 43. A similar use of the participle, in a conditional sense, 
occurs in Bengali and Oriya. In the former, the present tense 
is made up by using an auxiliary, and it will come under dis- 
cussion in the next chapter, but the conditional has traces of 
the old Pr. form of the verb, and therefore belongs to this 
place. The tense is {dehh see’’) — 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. PL 1. 2. 

The participle here has lost its terminations for gender, as 
the Bengali adjective has (Vol. II. p. 147) : dehhitdm therefore 
^dehhita asmi'=.dekhita amhi in the sing., and dekhita amlm in 
the pL, lit. seeing I am dekhitiszzdehhita asi, where, on the 
analogy of the aorist, the i Kas crept into the penuftimate (now 
ultimate) syllable ; dekhitd similarly = dekhita stha, whence 
dekhita tha = dekhitaha = dekhitcL, So, also, dekhiten = dekhita 
{s)a}iU, with the same treatment of the verb as in the aorist. 
The third singular is the simple participle. 

In Oriya this tense runs thus : 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. PI- 1- (g). 3. 
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In tHs tense is preserved tlie older form of the participle 
Pr. deJihanto, 0. dekhantd, which, as usual, appears unchanged in 
the third sing., as also the pi. Pr. dehhanie preserved in the 
3 pi. The other persons exhibit only slight modifications of 
the terminations of the aorist, which are those of the Sanskrit 
present asm% asi, etc. 

In B. and 0. this tense is used with if/’ pre- 

fixed, if I were to do,’^ etc. ; when used alone, it means I 
might or should do,^' and in B. narrative it occasionally ap- 
pears as an habitual past, I used to do.^^ 

It should also be mentioned that just as th<^ Bengali pandits 
have banished the old singular of the pronoun and declared it 
vulgar, so they have branded the singular number of all their 
tenses as low, and those grammarians who write under pandit 
influence gravely assure us that ^^the singular and plural are 
the same in Bengali verbs, and it is the nominative case before 
them which determines whether they are singular or plural 
(Yateses Gr., ed. Wenger, p. 43). When they come to the real 
old singular, their agitation is extreme, they are too honest to 
leave it out, and too fastidious to put it in. So they preface it 
thus, ^'If a person speaks with the greatest humility of himself, 
or with the greatest contempt of another, he employs this form; 
but it is not found in good composition. We should have been 
hap2)y to j)as8 it over entirely; but- to enable the student to 
understand what he will but too often hear (alas ! yes, far too 
often, in the mouths of ninety-nine out of every hundred 
persons in Bengal), it seems necessary to give one example 
{ib, p. 47). 

The best Bengali poets had not discovered that these forms 
of their mother-tongue were low or vulgar down to the be- 
ginning of the present century. In a page opened at random 
in the Mahabarat of Kasiram Das occur '^he remained, 

^^he said,'’ ^^he asked,” “ he has 

given,” “ he shall he.” Kabi Kankan uses “ thou 
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shalt fall/’ ^'thou diedst/’ was/’ and 

Bharat Chandra, ^Hhou hast done,” trr^ found,” and 
innumerable other forms, which would be classed as vulgar by 
the purists of the present day. 

§ 44. In the remaining languages, Hindi, Panjabi, and 
Gujarati, both forms of the present participle are used as an 
indefinite present tense, without any trace of the old substan- 
tive verb. The indeclinable form occurs constantly in Chand, 
thus \ 11 In 

Kartik he perform ablutions at Puhkar, and /wcms with his ears 
the glories of Gokarn.”— Pr. E. i. 198. The long list of words 
of this form in vi. 39, describing the fight at the darbar, maj^ 
be construed either as participles or present tenses. It is one 
of those scarcely translateable jingles of which Chand is so 
fond ^ I ^ ^ 11 

^ I rNcf c!TT ^ 11 lines. Perhaps the 

meaning may be thus roughly paraphrased — 

They thrust with sword-edge biting, 

They shout the shout of smiting ; 

They crouch from weapons sweeping, 

They watch the steel blade leaping. 

The meaning is clearer in other places. 

I crw«T iciTcr Tfi'T 1 ^ 

cj^ II (Pr. E. lx. 17), ^^The wind blows like to fire^ distressing 
the mind (as if with) penance, the tanks dri/ up, the mud is 
stirred icp, the fishes’ bodies So in Bihari Lai, 

f ^ I wf ^ 

II ^^The dolphin-shaped earring shines (sohat) in 
the ear of Gopal, as the flag of love appears (lasat) at the 
threshold while he enters the heart ” (Sat. vi.). He constantly 
uses the feminine Braj form in both as a participle and a 
present, ^ f ^ WfW II 
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WT II '' The virtuous wife does 

not repeat the had words of her husband^s younger brother, 
fearing (darati) a quarrel, but dries np with fear, like a parrot 
when a cat approaches its cage (Sat. xv.). 

In classical Hindi both forms are used as a present tense, it 
is unnecessary to give instances, as the practice is universal. 
The same is the case in P., where I send,’^ is the 

ordinary indefinite present. 

^^They put a lump of sugar in the mouth of the boy and girl.'’^ ^ 

Classical Hindi also uses this participle, with if prefixed 
as a past conditional; thus they say ^ WT^icfT tft 
WtWt “Had I known, I never would have gone,” — a similar 
practice to that of 0. and B. mentioned in the last section. 

The declinable participle is used in Gr. as a past habitual, or 
as a subjunctive aorist, according to the grammarians, so that 
W means I used to loose,” or, I should loose.” In 

the former sense it is employed in the same way as the old 
present or aorist # The examiole given is 

TTWT (pi. masc.) ^^you used not to keep a fair 
share.” ^ Most commonly, however, it is used with an auxiliary 
verb in a variety of meanings, this language being very fertile 
in the production of compound tenses. 

§ 45. The passive past participle in Sanskrit has many forms; 
the simplest, though least widely used, in the classical lan- 
guage, is, however, that in ita {itas^itd, itam), as “fallen.” 
The ff of the affix, as would be expected, becomes in the 
higher Prakrits and in the more common dialects falls out 
altogether ; thus we have fTl%^ = flftw “lost,” = ^cT: 

robbed,” “ taken,” and many others. 

But Var. vii. 32 admits even in Maharashtri the form from 

^ “ Panjab Customs,^’ in Appendix to Panjabi Grammar, Loodbiana, p. 91, 

2 Leckey, Grammar, p. 160. 
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wHcli the ^ has entirely dro|)ped, and instances ^1%'^ for ff%c} 
"laughed/’ f or x^f^cf recited/^ and. this form has be- 

come the type of most modern languages. In Old-Hindi this 
partipiple regularly ends in sing. m,, t A pl. \m., xf., as 
etc., “ burnt.^' Here the ^ represents the 
of the Prakrit, hardened into a semivowel before the final 
vowel. In the feminine it is merged in the of the afiix, and 
in the plural lost altogether, for easily passes into 

Chand uses this form throughout, as 

I his body remained bright, he toent to the abode of the 
gods^' (i. 299); cR^ '^done,'' ^^gone,^' etc. It is, how- 

ever, more frequently used as a tense than as a participle, and 
further illustrations will be given in a following section. 

The form in lasts all through the mediaeval poets, and is 
stm in use in the dialects of Bajputana and in Braj. In the 
former a slight change has occurred, sing. ph 

while in Kumaon the form is sing. ph 

Modern classical Hindi has sing. Trrft / ; pi. 

JTT^ m., “struck.” 

Panjabi retains tbe ^ of tbe Prakrit, and has sing. m., 

/• ; pl. *TK in-, ^rr^^T/., “ struck so also does Sindhi, 
sing. or m., f^/. ; pl. »»., Tmmpp 

seems to be bere in error iu saying that tbe ^ bas been inserted 
to fill tbe hiatus caused by tbe elision of tbe It is ratber 
tbe of hardened to a semiTOwel, as in Old-H. and P. 

Oriya bas rejected tbe fi.nal syllable, just as it bas in its 

present participle, and bas an indeclinable past participle in i, 
as dekhi. This is never used alone, but only in composition, 
with an auxiliary forming a tense. Tbe past participle used to 
form tbe passive ends in d, like H., as dekhdjibd “to be seen.” 

Tbe same form is found in Grujarati, as sing, ift'gfl' (cbbodyo) 
m., (cbbodyu) n . ; pl. '>n., n. 

G., however, in common with M. B. and 0., bas another 
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forin of this participle ending in an affix^ whose special type is 


The forms may be brought together for comparison— 

G. Sing. 

ifrl^ w., 



M. (neuter) Sing. 




„ (active) „ 




G. PI. 

m., 


iff%5rr «• 

M. (neuter) PI. 




„ (active) „ 





B. in Old-B. (only used as a tense combined with as), 

having seen,” 

0. same), id. 

The Bhojpuri dialect of Hindi has also an indeclinable past 
participle in some districts also from which it 

forms a tense. 

Here the junction vowel varies much. In B. 0. and the 
active of M. it is x;* In Q-., on the other hand, it is Ti, while 
in the neuter of M. it is a, M. has a long string of verbs, both 
active and neuter, with the junction vowel d; some of these are 
causals by origin, as xj(Bo “flee,'^ p.p, for pald-Ud (as 

in B. and 0. Others, again, owe the long vowel to a 

Skr. ay, as ^ “fly,” p.p. ^grgT^TT, Sla’. + 

Others are denominatives, as “he dazzled,” Skr. 

there are, however, some which I am not able to 
explain on any of the above grounds. The list comprises 
about thirty verbs only, and in twenty-five of them participles, 
with the junction vowel a, are also in use. 

The usual explanation of this form in / is that it is derived 
from the Skr. p.p.p. in ita, through Pr. ido, by change of ^ to 
and thence to The change is undoubtedly possible as 
far as ^ and ^ are concerned, or as far as and ^ are con- 
cerned; but the change from to ^ is a great stumbling-block. 
The great authority of Lassen (p. 363) is usually quoted in 
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support of tliis Tiew, but even be cannot avoid being struck by 
tbe coincidence between tbis and tbe Slavonic preterites in /. 

As regards tbe change from ^ to it is observable that it 
only pccurs in those Skr. preterites which contain a cerebral. 
Thus iTcf becomes in Magadhi (Mr. 270). Here, however, 
there was evidently a form so that there is no 

question of a at all. So also in for i^iqcf=^’q^ = 
oq' 2 ;= 227). The only other instance known to me is 

for (Mr. 276), but here we may fairly assume a false 
analogy with So widespread a form as the modern 

participle in I must rest upon some firmer l)roof than the rare 
examples given above. 

I am disposed to think that we have in this participle the 
survival of an ancient form which has not been preserved in 
classical Sanskrit, nor in the written Prakrits. Perhaps (but 
here I tread on ground somewhat beyond my own domain) that 
type of the passive past in Skr. which ends in or may be 
the classical representative of this ancient form ; thus we have 
from cut,” from -v/f^r^ “ cleave,” and in some 

roots both forms, that in cf and that in •!, stand side by side, 
thus Vu »fill,^^ makes and tm:, ^^push,” and 

Even in the Slavonic languages, however, the characteristic I 
of the%)reterite is thought to have arisen from an original d, 
and that again from If this be so, we have here an ancient 
change which took place before the separation of ^ the various 
members of the Indo-European family, and not a mere local 
corruption confined to Indian ground. In Hussian the pre- 
terite is a participle with forms for gender, thus to 

make,” pret. sing, dielah m., dielala/dielalo n,, pi. dielali 
In Servian the same form occurs, tres to shake,” has — 

Sing, tresao m,, tr^sla/., treslo n, 

PL tr^sli m., tr^sle/, tr4sla 

1 Happ, Yerbal-organismuB, toL i. p. 99. 

2 Eeiff, Buss. Grammar, p. 97; Bapp, yol. i. 137. 
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Compare Maratlii — 

Sing, trdsal^, trasali, tr^sale. 

PL trasale, tr^salyi, trasali 

from'=?TO% trouble,^" Tbe similarity is striking, and seems 
to be more than a mere accidental coincidence. Moreover, 
tbe connection between tbis Slavonic I and n is shown in 
more than one instance. Tbns, tbe Russian verb bas from nes 
^^to drag^^ a pret. past sing, nesen m., nesena /., neseno n., 
pi. neseny. Tbe same form occurs in tbe Czech. 

But we are getting beyond bounds. Tbe comparison is 
attractive, and, if there were time to study tbe Slavonic 
languages as well as tbe Indian, might perhaps be worked out 
to some conclusive result. All that can be said at present is that 
two groups of tbe same family have a preterite in /, and that 
there may be some connection between tbe two ; while, on tbe 
other band, tbe derivation of tbis preterite from a past participle 
in t seems strained and ill-supported as regards tbe Indian 
group, and if true for tbe Slavonic group, must have occurred 
a long while ago, before tbe separation of tbe families, and bas 
strangely failed to leave any traces of itself in tbe most im- 
portant language of tbe Indian group in its most cultivated 
stage. 

§ 46. Let us turn to matters more within our scope. Tbe 
passive past" participle is tbe only part of tbe modern verb 
which affords an exception to tbe general rule of the un- 
cbangeableness of tbe stem- syllable. Each one of tbe modern 
languages bas a few such participles, wbicb, being derived 
from tbe Prakrit developments of tbe Skr. p.p.p., differ from their 
respective verbal stems, wbicb latter are derived generally from 
tbe form of tbe root used in tbe present tense. These early 
Tadbbava participles, as they may Justly be called, are most 
numerous in Sindbi. Trumpp gives (p, 273) a list of no 
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less tlian 140 of tliem, a number wHcb far exceeds that to be 
found in any other of the languages. They owe their existence 
chiefly to the omission in Skr. of the intermediate so that 
the^ affix cT of the p.p.p. is added directly to the root, and when 
this root ends in a consonant, there arises a strong or mixed 
nexus, which in Prakrit has to be dealt with according to the 
ordinary phonetic laws. Sometimes, as we saw in § 14, the 
stem of the verb itself is entirely borrowed from the p.p.p., 
and in that case the modern participle does not differ from the 
rest of the verb ; but when the ordinary stem is derived from 
the older pres* nt, and only the participle from the old p.p.p., 
the two differ so much that it is difficult at first sight to recog- 
nize the connection between them. 

The verbs given in § 19 have mostly old Tadbhava participles, 
and it is through these participles that the clue is found to the 
derivation of the verb. Thus — 


STEM. 

“ be bound” 

SKR. 

) 

p.p.p. SKP. 

(quasi 

PR. 

■^“bind” 

i 




“ be heard ” ' 

“ hear ” * 

J Vix • 




“ be cooked ” ^ 
T^“cook” J 

i 




’5rf“8'et” ] 

“ be got ” j 

> 

1 • 


• 


“ be milked ” 'j 

_^“milk” J 

1 ^11 


^jrer 


torment” 





“ be broken ” ^ 
break” J 

1 




be fried” ) 

v'ssr^ 



^(analogy of 

j 







t 
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P.P.P. SEE. PE. 

(regular modern form) 

^ '1^ . 
fF 

The exact coincidence of these participles with the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit confirms the derivation of the verbal stems given 
in § 19. There are many others equally instructive as retain- 
ing the Prakrit form ; thus, for instance, we can explain the 
following : 


s. 

“ smear,” 

SXB. 

S. p.p.p. 

t%7ft 

SKR. 

PR. 

rJTJ “warm,” 

Vrr^ 



Ti^fr 

“sleep,” 





t|T“get,” 

Vim^ 

tnwt 

HTH 

tiTffrp] 

'3tl^“brin^,” 





^ “ weep,” • 

V\% 





So also the origin of wipe out/^ is obscure, till we 

look at the p.p.p. which leads to Skr. and then we 

see that ughanu is for tigahanuz=i%idghanhanam. The participles 


in tho similarly explain themselves, as 



S. ^ SKR, 

S. P.P.P. 

SKR. 

PR. 

f^“see,” v'm. 

f%fr 

IS 


^ “ rain,” V' 



iff 


stem:. 

‘^be broken” | 
‘‘ break ” ) 

‘‘ be heard” 

“ hear ” 

** raise ” 

“kill” 

oRW “be killed 
arf “rub” 

“ be rubbed ” 
“touch” 
be touched’ 


... 1 


V#! 
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S. SKR. 

“enter,” 

S. p.p.p. 

,^cft 

SKB. 

PB. 

(H.^3) 

t%i|“sit,” V'StlfW’T 



(H.t3) 

“grind,” VftfW 


fqi 


be pleased,” 





TKe next tliree words Lave old Tadbhava participles in 
almost all the languages of this group : 

“give,” p.p.p. Pi*- 

«do,” „ Skr. Ijcf, Pr- 

under H. 


“ die,” „ 5fr, Skr. Wtl, Pr. • 


Anotlier class is composed of denomiaatives or neuter "verbs 
■with tbe causal type dm (§ 28). These are 


Iiifin. ■^vrnT^ “ to boil over,” 

“ to be extinguished,” 

„ ’311^1^ “ to fly,” 

.. “ to decrease,” 

» 'WJif “ to be burnt,” 

„ “ to be extinguished,” 

„ “ to be sold,” 


p.p.p WWt 
„ 

„ 

* 


There is, as already mentioned, considerable obscurity as to 
the derivation of these words : uddmanu is, however, certainly 
from Skr. tid-di, p.p.p. dlna; vjhdmanu perhaps from Skr. ut-ksM, 
" P-P-P- ; mhdmanu from Skr. vikri, p.p.p., however, not 

krina, but krUa. On the analogy of those verbs whose p.p.p. 
ended in na, may have been formed the modified p.p. in no for 
all verbs of the class, regardless of the fact that in the classical 
language the causal p.p. would end in djyita, e.g. sthdpita. In 
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Hindi, also, stems ending in & take tHs p.p. in no in tke poets 
as p.p. or apocopated n, as p.p. ftTEnrsT . 

Tke aboYe remarks explain nearly kalf tke words in 
Trnmpp^s list, for tke rest tke nncertainty is too great to 
admit of satisfactory explanation. Trumpp, for instance, wonld 
deriye ‘^to satisfy,^^ and ^^to be satisfied,” from Skr. 

but tke p.p.p. can kardly represent H'H* 

Otkers again tkere are wkose p.p. is intelligible, wkile tke 
infinitiye is not. W(Tt engaged” (in work) explains itself by 
Skr. 'gii, Pr. clearly enougk, but its infinitiye skoiild be 
Jujami or junjanu (Pa. • Wkence tken comes it tkat tke 

infinitiye i^jimhanu So also mdho ^^busily employed” is clearly 
Skr. *55^ one form of tke infinitiye rujhcmi is regularly 

deriyed from Skr. but wkat are we to say to another 

form nimhhami or rubhanit ? 

Panjabi has seyeral of tke same early Tadbkaya participles 
as Sindki, and a few of its own. Tke total number, kowever, 
is muck smaller than in Sindki. Tke commonest are 



P.P. 

#7rr 

SKB. 

inr (dialectically also 

3nwr“?o” 


(also Wim = Skr. 

grr^SRT “know ” 

^Tm 

W- 



(also ^ore SmdMco), 

tWT “give,” 

f^TiT, f^^rr 


%J3n “ take,” , 

^TTT. 1%^ 

instead of classical ^3s3f . 

T^TEWrain,” 


(£ 

’^TUrr“eat,” 



Qjjrr “fall,” 

ftiw 

Sindhi id. through 

^5fl!rr“Wnd,” 



“recognize,” 


qttWTcr? 

ft'iJU!! “ sew,” 

^rlT 


“sleep,” 


ITT- 
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“arrive,” 

P*P. 

SXB. 

? 

fVwr“cook,” 



“marry,” 


f^TTflTT- 

^T!IT“say,” 

f^IT 


XtfXin “remain,” 

f^T 



In the two last the ^ has leapt over into the preceding 
syllable, and Idha, rihd,, are for hahid) rahid, respectively. The 
above list nearly, if not quite, exhausts the early Tadbhava 
participles of fanjabi, and Hindi influence is already at work 
in favour of the ordinary type. 


§ 47. Gujarati has, like Panjabi, a smaller number of these 
participles than Sxndhi. 


INPIN. 

“do” 


SKU. PH. 

ir?t #1:# 

“ take”- 



“ arrive” 

Tfrfl# 

? 

“ see” 



“fear” 

##>41 

f#l#(§13) 

“eat” 

>iT>41 

>slTf^rl 

“produce” 

^xrI 

(present utpadyate) 



fif iqg (pres, nishpadyate) 

“ drink’’ 

#>41, 

#w 

‘'sleep” 



“ <iie” 



“give” 

#>41 


“ sit” 



“enter” 



“ flee” 


^ (present nasyaii) 

“go” 

51# 

5!cr 
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In the instances of Mdlio^ UMdho, hhddho, pidlio^ and dzdhoj 
we have probably formations based on the analogy of Udho, for 
the exception of UMdho^ which may owe its dli to a com- 
bination of the h and d of Pr. mhido, there is no older form 
which wonld yield dli. The origin of these forms will be 
more fully inquired into under Hindi, where they are well 
illustrated. 

So far does the original meaning of these participles appear 
to have been obscured, that from them a participle ending in 
elo is also formed, and they say Mdhelo^ dithelo^ and the like, 
where the participial element occurs twice. Thr ordinary verb 
having two forms of participle, one in yo, the other in elo, the 
verbs in the above list were boimd to have them also, and 
instead of adding elo to the stem, and making kareJo, lielo, 
it has been added to the already formed early Tadbhava 
participle. 

There appears to be a slight difference in meaning be- 
tween the two forms of the Grujarati past participle, that 
in elo being somewhat more emphatic than that in yo. Thus 
# ^ ''I am come,'' but ^ ''I come," 

(emphatically). 

Marathi has early Tadbhava participles, and it has others, 
which are accounted irregular by the grammarians from 
other causes. The former are not numerous, and are chiefly 
found in the same stems as in the other languages. Thus we 
have — c' 



“go” 

p.p.p. 

% ‘ 

‘ come,” 



“ die,” 


% ‘ 

‘take” (wear), 



“ do,” 
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Stems ending in l!I exhibit in the participle, as 

?e(Tir p.p*p- 

‘‘speak,” „ 

^ "Cn!! “slay,” „ 

The explanation of these words is apparently to be found in 
a contraction of syllables ; thus Skr. V “ dig forms 
regularly p.p.p. but the «T being changed to tjf in Prakrit, 
a p.p.p. would be legitimately formed, whence to 

which, forgetful of the fact that this is already a participle, M. 
adds its own participial termination Wl, and by rejection of 
the nasal arrives at So also l^-p.p- whence 

and ^fZ + )5rr. Skr. has p.p.p. frf, but a Pr. form 
would be, and is, used, whence and the stem-vowel 
having been lengthened, 'fT3: + 

To a similar retention of the cT of the Skr, p.p.p. may be 
attributed the following, though the etymology is in some 
cases very obscure : 


^ take,” 

“ taken.” 

‘‘washed,” 

“ washed.” 

“ see,” 

“ seen.” 

“ ask»” 

“ asked.^ 


^tftiwr“toid.” 

TErra‘“put/’ 

W^T“put” 


“eaten.” 


In I 16 it was shown that Pr. inserts ^ in forms like 
ghettunij ghetWia, which may he a retention of cf in grihita. 
In the next four words on the list there seems to he a double 
participle, as in Gr. Udhelo, etc. The origin of ^^is unknown 
to me, it looks like an early causal of ^ take. In ^ the p.p. 
is apparently a contraction of Skr. 
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§ 48. Hindi has yery few of these participles, 
classical language only the following are in use : 

“ do,” “ done.” 

?P(;?rr “ die,” “ dead.” 

%rT“take,” “taken.” 


‘‘ give,” “ given.” 

^■RT^go/’ ;rr^“gone.” 


In tlie 


All tte otlier verbs in tbe language form tbis participle 
from tbe common stem used in all tbe other tenses, tbougb 
in tbe mediseval poets some of tbe old Tadbbava participles are 
found, as dittliaii ^^seen,^^ tutthau ^^pleased,^^ (tiisJita) in Cband. 
Tbe three verbs har, le, and de, however, have several peculiar 
forms in Old-H., and in tbe mediaeval poets, which are still 
beard in some of tbe rustic dialects. There are three parallel 
forms : 


has i. or fiiixft'. ii. or iii. or 

I „ il.-^if^orf^g^. iii. 

% « i. ^Xfr or ii.#?ftorf^^. iii. or 


The curious thing about these three verbs is that every two 
of them have borrowed a form peculiar to the third. For 
Myau is properly the participle of har, Skr. iR’cT, Pr. and 
It has been borrowed by le and de. So dimu belongs 
to de, Skr. s^tT, Pa. and Pr. and has been borrowed by 

kar and le. Also MJiau belongs to le, Skr. Pa. and Pr. 

and has been borrowed by Jcar and de. We cannot 
get Jdncm or kidliau phonetically from V If, nor dlycm and 
didhcm from ’i^, nor Ihjau and linau from V '^fH, without 
forcing etymology. These three verbs are so constantly used 
together, and fall in so conveniently for rhymes in the poets, 
that it is not surprising that, in the general decay and con- 
fusion of forms out of which the modern languages sprung, 
they should have borrowed from one another. To begin with 
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our oldest author^ Ohand, ■RFsft, and all occur 

frequently, with the first vowel both long and short, and the 
final vowel occasionally cut ofi if it happens to be in the way 
of the metre, '^•^rr () The girl made lamenta- 

tion (Pr. E. 1 . 171). It is long in 

rfW II 

then made reflection on all sides.” — 20. 

^ ^ II 

'‘He mad,e preparation for going.” — xx. 28. 

Apocopated, ^ aad in 

^ xrfTni im: II 

?i*r ’I’fR #5r II 

“ He entrusted the fort to the castellan, 

Made a going to the eastern country.” — xx. 29. 

II 

“ Tooh aE shouting and playing on drums.” — ih. 

A form with, a occurs for le and de only, as ^JT 

II “ Took Brahmins and gums, saying” {ih. 20), and 
^ ^sn ^ra'»r ^ II “ When the maiden gave her troth to the 
bridegroom” {ih. 22). 

Commonest by far is the second form with either long or 
short vowel, in the latter case generally with doubling of the 
following consonant, and very frequently with the last vowel 
apocopated. Of these types that with the double consonant is 
nearest to the Prakrit, ai»d thus presumably ths oldest, the 
rejection of one consonant and lengthening of the preceding 
vowel is a later feature. In Chand, however, there is no distinc- 
tion between the two ; so that one rhymes with the other, as in 

^ II 

tT3T ^ II 

“In his private apartments Piithiraj daEied with his wives and 
attendants, 

In saffron robes and tnrbaned bead be made tbe sport of ioye.” 

— xsi. 22. 
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So also f^f%r ''haying plundered the land, 

he has taken treasure (xxi. 89). In this passage the pre- 
ceding line ends with (In Hindi av^au, so hinnai) is 

to be read kinnau, etc.) ^ 

fwf f^rT ^ II 

" Smiling the king accepted the espousal.’^ — ^xx. 23. 

II 

nSFf 53^ II 

He poured (gave) a thousand jars over S'iva, 

Then ho took a vow to fast three (days).’’*^i. 189. 

See also the quotation at p. 268 of Yol. II. 

Instances of the apocopated form occur chiefly at the end of 
a line ; as 

wc^ ^'^51 II 
’ITfT ^^IT ^ ^ II 

Having gone ten kos he made a halt, 

Tillages and towns between he plundered.” — ^i. 208. 

^ XPC ^qiTT II 

Parimal gave the order for fighting.” — ^xxi. 5. 

The third form is more frequently found with de, to which it 
least of all belongs, and has an additional termination iya 
sometimes attached to it, as 

'^He gave gifts and honours abundant.” — i. 342. 

In this passage it rhjones with which ought perhaps 

to be read " having taken.^’ 

There is an instance of the natural change into the palatal in 

qrq wt^ q’y[ ii 

" Carts and boats he went and stopped; 

Alha and Hdal he suflered not to alight.” — xxi. 86. 
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for and respectively. THs latter occurs frequently, 
in a slightly altered shape — 

Dlmndlia gaye a blessing to the king.” — ^i. 305. 

rTTfl ^ II 

“ PritMraj gave Mm two proyinces.”-— 307. 

All three types may be found repeatedly tlirougliout the 
poem. In later times^ as in Tnlsi Das and in Braj poetry 
generally, these verbs take the forms and 

and the last syllable is occasionally apocopated as in Ohand. 
Thus Tulsi Das — 

■lift f%f%r ^ fw II 

'WTS: II 

tMs way he performed all the ceremony of cremation, 

Having duly bathed, he presented the offering of sesamiim.” 

^Ay-k. 894. 

The ^uru hath given me good advice.” — ih, 928. 

7ft- ^rl II 

“ Then why has he taken an army with him ? ” — ih, 982. 

The above examples may suffice for these si3ecial typ)es, 
which have no analogy with other jDreterites in H. Oriya and 
Bengali have few such forms, for 0. and are merely 
contractions of and from die,” and 

''do,” resj)ectively. From WT ''go,'' O. ’31'^, B. '5r^, is about 
the only real old Tadbhava in those two languages. 

§ 49. The participial tenses formed from the past participle 
are analogous to those from the present. In ordinary Hindi 
the participle itself is used as a past tense, without any relic of 
the substantive verb ; it will have been noticed that in all the 
passages quoted in the last section, the participle must be trans- 
lated as a preterite, and this is the case in the modern language, 
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botli for actiye and neuter verbs, as lolt said,^^ My a 
did.^^ In tbe mediagval poets, however, and to tbis day in tbe 
rustic dialects of Oudb and tbe eastern Hindi area, there exists 
a preterite with terminations retaining traces of tbe incorpora- 
tion of tbe old substantive verb. Before these terminations tbe 
long d and i of tbe p.p. masculine and feminine are shortened, 
and tbe vowel of tbe masculine is often replaced by e. Thus 
we have [mdr strike — 

SING. 1. 2. 3. PL. 1. 2. 3. 

m. ■rn\P% 

/■ ’nlT'3 

Also in m. ©tc. In tbe sing. 2, 3, tbe syllable t% is often 

added, as variated into f^, as 

TTrftff /• Thus ^ ^^be went re- 

joicing, bolding in bis heart Eagbun^tba^^ (Tulsi Das, Earn. 
Simd-k. 4), XHT have seen with my 

eyes tbe messenger of Eam^^ {lb, 12). Tulsi does not observe 
tbe gender very closely, if at aU, — II 
‘'Again she gam up even dry leaves (Bal-k. 166), 

II ^^Sbe asked tbe people, why is tbis re- 
joicing?^^ (Ay-k. 87). But tbe feminine is kept in tTfiSrqTfxf^ 
ftrq rfrff (I “Tbe flatteress has given instruction to 

(has prompted) tbee^^ 101). Tbe type ending in 5 ?^ 

though used for both 2 and 3 sing., more strictly belongs, I 
think, to 2 sing, from Skr. asi] butfn this tense the traces of 
the substantive verb are so much abraded that it is difficult to 
S 2 oeak with certainty about them. Tbe following handful of 
instances, taken at hazard from one page of the Sundara- 
kanda of Tulsi's work, will show the various senses in which 
this affix is used: WX ''He eats tbe 

fruit, and tears up the bushes '' (S-k. 40), ^Xt% 

II ‘^Some be sleio^ some he trampled under 
foot, some be caused to mix with tbe dust,” qjf % 
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I Iff % f 5T i ^’epr fft 

?ftff I . . . . Msr^ tiff ^ I “ Saitli the lord of 

Lanka, wlio art tlion, and wiiat P By wliose strengtli hast thou 
torn to pieces tlie forest, hast thon neyer heard of my fame, . , . 
for wkat fault hast thou hilled the demons {ib.) Panjabi 
throws no light on the subject, as it does not use this form, but 
employs the participle simply as a tense, as mdJhy tuy uh mdridy 
“ I, thou, he, smote/^ Indeed, to such an extent in H. and P. 
has this custom of using the bare participle as a preterite tense 
prevailed, that it cannot now be used in any other sense, and if 
we wish to saj» ^''smitten, we must not use H. mard or P. 
mdrid alone, but must add the jparticiple of the modern sub- 
stantive verb, and say H. mdrd hudy P. mdrid hdid. The only 
trace in P. of the old substantive verb is to be found in a 
dialectic form which I have often heard, though it does not 
seem to be used in writing, as he did,^^ which is 

probably to be referred to S. The grammarians, 

however, suppose that Idtos is in some way a metathesis of us ne 
kztay so that hitd+us^kifos. The instrumental, however, of 
%ih ^^he,” is not nSy but us ne is Hindi, and would 
hardly have been resorted to in the formation of a pure 
dialectic type like this* Moreover, in the 1 plural we have 
such expressions as which is evidently hhdndeAr^sdy for 

asd =2 

Different from modern, but strikingly similar to mediaeval, 
Hindi in this respect is ^indhi, which does nob employ the 
participle singly as a preterite, but, except in the 3 sing, and 
pL, has relics of the substantive verb incorporated with it, thus 
(hal ^^)— 

SING. 1. 2. 3. PL. 1. 2. 3. 

m. ff^r3f% ff%i^ ff%^ ffw^^' ff%r^^ f f^w 

/. ff%^rf% f f%^ f^ f ff^raf ff%^ 

By comparing these terminations with those of the S. futurcj 
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wliicli is based upon tbe present participle (§ 41), it will be 
seen that they are absolutely identical, tbus : 

balandu -si corresponds to baliu -si. 
balandia -si „ halia -si. 

balandS- -si „ balia -si. 

balandib -si „ baliu -si. 

etc. etc. 

and tbe terminations may, in tbe case of tbe preterite, there- 
fore, as well as in that of tbe future, be referred to tbe old Skr. 
verb as in various degrees of decay. 

Marathi exhibits tbe same analogy between l^be present and 
tbe preterite ; to its p.|). in ^ m,, etc., it adds tbe 

same terminations as to tbe present p. in cfT m,, ^ /., n,, etc. 

Thus 


1. W., 



2. m., 



3. 


w. 

1. ». 



2. 



3. m. 

®W/- 

O^M. 


PI. 


Tbe forms exactly agree with those of tbe present, as will be 
seen by turning to § 42. There is no conditional as in tbe 
present. When it desires to use this form in an adjectival 
sense, M., having apparently forgotten its originally participial 
nature, adds another thus we get “a dead 

animal, “^^a made {Le. experienced) man.^^ Tbe 
fact so well established for S. and M. may help us to under- 
stand, if we cannot fully explain, tbe preterites of 0. and B., 
wbicb are formed in tbe same way. From a p.p. 0. 

constructs a preterite, thus — 

Sing. L 2. 3. 

PI. 1. 2. 3. 
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•where the terminations correspond exactly *with those of the 
conditional, which is similarly formed from the present par- 
ticiple. 

Bengali does the same {pace the Pandits), as — 

" Sing. 1. 3. 

PI. 1. 2. 3. 

Here the 3 sing, has also with a final as in the 

imperatiye and future, concerning which see § 53. The 1 siug. 
in nu is frequently heard in speaking, and is very common in 
the old poets, as ''I saw the fair one looking 

woe-hegone (Bidyapati, vii. 1), where some read 

In Gujarati the participle is used alone as a preterite in both 
forms, that in yo and that in e/o, but more frequently a modern 
substantiye yerb is added for greater clearness. This language 
has no traces of the old incorporated Sanskrit as. 

§ 60. In the past tenses of all but B. and 0. theprayogas or 
constructions mentioned in Yol. II. p. 264, are employed. In 
most of the languages, indeed, their use is restricted to the past 
tenses. The direct or karta prayoga is used with neuter verbs, 
and requires the subject to be in the nominatiye case, while the 
participle, which does duty for a preterite, changes with the 
gender of the speaker. Thus 

H. be spoke,” ^ « those men spoke.” 

sbe spoke ^ “ those women spoke.” 

So, also, in. P. S. and O. In M. tlie principle is tte same, 
though, there is more variety of forms ; 

^*he said,’^ cf dixeriint.” 

eft “ she said,” WT “ iU» dixerunt ” 

“ it said,” ilia dixerunt.” 

And so through all the persons except 1 and 2 plural, where no 
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distinction of gender is necessary, as the speaker is known. In 
the active verb, however, the harma or objective construction is 
used, where the subject is put in the instrumental, the verb 
agreeing in number and gender with the object. Thus, H. 
W ^ 1 ''I liave spoken very Karsh 

words to you^^ (Sak. 33). Here the subject mm ne is in the 
instrumental, the verb hake hm is masc. plural, to agree with the 
object mohm, ^ ft [ib, 39) ''Destiny 

has joined just such a joining^’ (has brought about such a 
marriage). 

So also in M. the p.p. is declined for aU three genders in 
both numbers so as to agree with the object, as WtW 

"he read the book,’^ where vdcMU is fern, sing., to 
agree with potM, In M. and S. many verbs are both active 
and neuter, in which case the preterite has a double construc- 
tion, direct or karta when the verb is used as a neuter, objective 
or karma when it is used as an active. So also in Gr. The dis- 
tinction appertains to syntax, and not to formlore, and need not 
be more than mentioned here. 

There is also a third or impersonal construction technically 
known as hlidva^ in which the object is not expressed, and the 
verb, therefore, remains always in the neuter. In M., however, 
this construction is used even when the object is expressed, as 
^^he beat him,’^ literally "by him to him 

beaten.^^ 

§ 51. The participle of the future passive, which in Sanskrit 
ends in cT^, plays an important part in the modern verb in 
some languages. It does not, like the two previously noticed 
participles, form modern participles, but rather various kinds of 
verbal nouns, such as in Latin grammar we are familiar with 
under the names of gerunds and supines, also the infinitive. 
The Latin gerund itself is, however, closely allied to the parti- 
ciple of the future passive, for amandi, amando, amandum, are 
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respectively the genitive^ dative;, and accusative o£ amanckis. 
There is, therefore, a participial nature inherent in these forms 
which justifies their inclusion in the present chapter. The Skr. 
tavya becomes in Pr. davm, and with elision of the d, avva, 
Thu^ Skr. Pr. So also Pr. 

which must be referred to a Sanskrit form 
rather than to the classical form , for Prakrit, as 
mentioned before, generally takes no heed of Sanskrit subtle- 
ties about inserting or omitting the intermediate but treats 
all verbs alike, as if that letter were inserted, and it naturally 
gives the type t© its modern descendants in all eases. 

The treatment of the form so inherited from the Prakrit 
differs in the various languages, both in form and meaning. 

Sindhi uses it as a present passive participle ending in ibo, 
Pr. losing the a and the first v of the suffix, becomes 

meaning being done.’^ The transition from the 
original sense of ^^that which is to be (or must be) done,’^ into 
“that which is being done,’’ is simple and natural. Examples 
are — 

to choke, being* choked.’^ 

“ to cheat,” “ being cheated.” 

“ to seize,” being seized.” ^ 

Grujarati differs from Sindhi in rejecting the ^ and retaining 
the thus making “being done,^’ as 

4^., etc., “being loosed ; ’r however, means “bringing,” 

where the sense has become active. The neuter of this form 
does duty as an infinitive, as ^ “to go,” of which more 
hereafter. 

In Marathi the vowel preceding the m is lengthened, and 
one rejected, giving a form which is the same for 

active and neuter verbs. The meaning, to judge by the 


1 Trumpp, p. 64:. 
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examples quoted, has also changed, for although properly the 
same as in the older languages, that which has to he done,^^ it 
is used in constructions where it implies ^'the doing” of a thing 
only. It takes all three genders, and is commonly used also in 
the genitiye and dative cases a-^id 

Thus W ^ am ready to do 

tliat ” {ie. “ to the doing of ”), ‘^rf? 

“ I have somethmg to say to you/’ i.e. “ with you something of 
that which must he said I am.” Thus it approximates some- 
what to the infinitive of Gr., as in the following passage : 

■sr gncrwT i ii * 

I ^Tt 5T II 

31^ ^ fR I ^Tt ^?T5f II 

It is proper not to associate, to he separated from the world; 

It is proper to preserve solitude, not to speak at all ; 

People, wealth, self it is proper to consider as vomit.” 

— Tukaram. Abh. 188o. 

Here vdte (Skr. means ‘4t seems,” Le, ^4t seems 

proper,” like Latin decet, oportet, licet, used impersonally, and 
the participle agrees with the object. Thus scmga and eMnta 
being masc., the participles are masc. kar&va and sevoLva ; mdt 
(Skr. being fern., hoMDi is fern, also ; jag, vanian neut., 

hence dicrav&Den, lekhaun neut. The original meaning of a 
passive participle may he exhibited by supposing the sentence 
to be society is not to be made . . . this seems pro]ier,” which 
is easily inverted into the rendering given above. 

When used in the genitiye or dative case, the ^ sometimes 
drops out, and they say, for instance, 

a -We gQ Iq another country,” for:g|pq[iqpf\ 

literally to us in another country of going it will fall.” • Latin 
would here use the corresponding passive participle, ISTobis 
enndinn erit, or Skr. gantavyam asti, 

Panjabi has apparently no trace left of this participle, nor 
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has classical Hindis hut in rustic Hindi, especially in the 
eastern parts of its area, as well as in Bengali and Oriya, this 
participle exists. In Bhojpuri it ends in ^ or without any 
junction- vowel, and means the doing of anything, as ^ 
stuihe na kailan, ^^they did not make a hearing, i,e. ^^they 
would not listen, ^ na karihaz, they will 

not make an obeying, Le, ^^they will not ohey.'’^^ It is more 
emphatic than a simple preterite or future, and implies that the 
persons referred to obstinately refused to hear or obey. 

In B. and 0. it is a simple infinitive, but as a noun is de- 
clined in all ca^^s, thus B. 0. '^to see,^’ genitive 

of seeing, etc. As a noun, it also implies the act of doing 
anything, as 0. ^c! ^ 'tlTtr ‘^the 

hearing of, or listening to, obscene songs, is a fault, the singing 
(of them) is a crime (see § 74). 


§ 52. The tenses formed from this participle come next 
to be considered. In Sindhi the old substantive verb is 
incorporated, just as in the tenses derived from the present 
and past participles, but it is used to form a future passive 
from active verbs only, as (chhad abandon ^^I shall be 
abandoned, etc. 


Sing*, m. 1. Wfl^ 2. Wfl^' 

/. L 2. 

PI. m. 1. 2. 

/. 1 . 2 . 


3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 


Here the terminations are precisely identical in every respect 
with those of the active future and preterite, exhibited hi the 
preceding sections. 

In Gujarati this participle used alone, and inflected for 


1 Kellogg, Grammar, p. 231. 
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gender, constitutes wliat tlie grammar-writers are pleased to 
call tlie second present of tlie second potential mood. It is, 
howeyer, really a construction of the objectiye, or karma, kind, 
in wMoli tlie verb agrees witb its object, and tbe subject or 
agent is in tbe instrumental or (as usual in O', in tbis 'con- 
struction) in tbe dative; thus they say 

ought to release, Le, ^^by me it is to be released,’^ or*^ 
you ought to have confidence,’’ i.e. “ by thee 
trust is to be made,” Skr. ^xsn 

Tbe genitive case also, oddly enough, forms a tense of its 
own, also witb no trace of tbe old substa«itive verb, as 
m., ^ /., n. Tbe meaning seems hardly, if at all, 
distinguishable from that of tbe nominative, and tbe construc- 
tion is objective, as in that tense ; thus ^ 

“tbe work which we ought to do.” I am not altogether satis- 
fied, however, witb tbe explanation of tbis tense as tbe genitive 
of tbe above participle, and would suggest that it may possibly 
be derived from tbe Atmane. pres. part, in mdna, like bhava- 
mdna. It is possible, I think, that though tbe Atmainepada 
has dropped out of use at an early epoch, yet that tbis parti- 
ciple, not being specially recognized as belonging to that phase 
of tbe verb, may, in some dialects, have held its own. From 
tbe want of documents of tbe intermediate period, however, tbe 
question is one which must remain, for tbe present at least, 
obscure. 

Marathi co^abines tbe terminations^used by it in tbe indica- 
tive present and past, witb tbis participle also, but, from a 
memory of its origin, employs tbe tense so formed somewhat in 
tbe same way as Gr., namely, as indicating that a thing ought 
to be or should be done. From this strict and primary sense 
other subsidiary meanings branch out, as might be expected. 
Tbe neuter verb uses the direct or kartd construction, also tbe 
bhdra or impersonal ; tbe active uses tbe karma and hhdm. As 
it is only in tbe direct construction that tbe verb is conjugated 
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for person, it is only in tlie neuter yert that the yerhal termi- 
nations occur. Thus {sut escape — 

Sing*, m. 1. ^fTTWT 2. 3. pi. i. 2. 3. 

«. ®%'w ®w “ffrr 


THe 2 plural tere differs from tlie otlier teases ia preserviag 
a separate form for all three genders, in which the final t 
recalls the termination of the 2 plural of the Sanskrit opta- 
tive. 

In the active verb with the karma construction, the participle 
is declined for all three genders of both numbers, but in the 
nominative case only, and the agent is in the instrumental, 
thus H or ^te., thou, he, should 

loose.’’ In both neuter and active, when the blidva construction 
is used, the verb stands in the neuter singular with all persons, 
as or 

Stevenson (p. 101) distinguishes no less than fourteen dif- 
ferent senses of this tense, but the distinctions seem somewhat 
too finely drawn, and belong rather to the department of con- 
ventional usage than to that which deals with the organism and 
structure of the language. 

With a short a preceding the characteristic which is all 
that remains of the participial ending, M. forms a whole po- 
tential mood, which may even be looked upon as a separate 
phase of the verb. Thu^(sad ^4oose”) — 


Aorist (Past habitual) “ I used to be able to loose” (rare). 

Present „ ^rr^W “ I can loose,” 

Preterite „ “ I could loose ” (rare). 

Future „ ‘‘ I shall be able to loose,” 

Imperfect „ I could have loosed,” 

Pluperfect „ I had been able to have loosed,’’ 
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and so on, tlirougli all the range of compound tenses. The 
construction is the Bh^va or impersonal throughout, showing 
that the form originates from the participle, and is to be 
literally rendered ‘^by me to be loosed it is, or was,’^ wjtiich 
accounts for the neuter form being used. 

§ 53. It is to this place that I would now refer the la type of 
the future as used in B. and 0., and in the Bhojpuri dialect of 
Hindi. It has been usual to compare these tenses with the 
Latin future in lo^ as amalo, and the comparison is tempting, 
but, as I now think, delusive. It rests upon the supposition 
that the I of the termination represents the substantive verb 
hhu \ but to this there are the seemingly fatal objections that 
hhiLy in its modified form of lhava, had from very early times 
become ho, losing its labial element altogether, and that the 
present tense hhavami, etc., though much changed and worn 
away in modern times, always retains its characteristic vowel o, 
sometimes shortened to u or resolved into tta. It is only when 
an i follows the o,,that the combination di is at times shortened 
to e, as in 0. hebd=:liQihL 

Judging by the analogy of the cognate languages, it seems 
that we ought now to see in the B. and 0. future the Skr. 


participle in tav^a, in combination with 
\/as. The forms are {dehh, — 

tie present tense of 

B. §ing. 1. 

2. 

3. 0%^ 

0. .. 1. 

2. 


Bhojpuri. „ 1. 

2. 

3. 

B. ■ PI. 1. 

2. 

3. 

0. „ 1. 0^1 

2. 

3. 

Bhojpuri. „ I. 

2. 

3. 


The 3 sing, and 3 pi. of Bhojpuri may be excluded from this 
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group, as they belong to the sa or ha type of the future (§ 35). 
The dialect of EiwS. has some forms of the ba type, as 2 sing. 

1 pi. and wrftt, 2 pL The 

dialect of Oudh (Avadhi) has 1 sing, 2 

1 pL 2 and in the old Purbi dialect 

mdrab is used for all three persons of both numbers. 

There is thus apparent a general tendency to the use of the 
ba type of future throughout the eastern area of the Aryan 
territory in India, and it will be seen by comparing either B. 
or 0. terminations of the future with those of the tenses 
formed by those languages from the present and past parti- 
ciples respectively, that they are almost, if not quite identical. 
Thus 0.— 


Sing. 

1. 

PBESENT. 

dekhant 

PAST. 

dekhil 

FVTTIRE. 

dekhib -i 


2. 

dekhant -xh 

dekhil 

dekhib -xi 


3. 

dekhant -4 

dekhil -d 

dekhib -d 

PI. 

1. 

dekhant -li 

dekhil -u 

dekhib -u 


2. 

dekhant -a 

dekhil -a 

dekhib -a 


3. 

dekhant -e 

dekhil -e 

dekhib -e 


As the analogy of the other languages compels us to see in 
these terminations abraded fragments of the j)resent tense of 
as, when combined with the present and past participles, the 
same process of reasoning leads us to see the same element in 
combination with the future participle, and the 2 sing, of the 
Riwa and Avadhi dialects further confirms this view by having 
preserved, like Marathi, the characteristic 5 of the Skr. 2 sing. 
asi* There is the same agreement of the final vowel in these 
three tenses of the B. verb, though it is not so accurately 
preserved as in the more archaic Oriya. Thus B. dekhil-a 
does not correspond with dehhiUdm, and dehliiUhn, So, also, 
B. dekhit4s differs from dehhiM and dekhib-L There is, how- 
ever, suj0B.cient general similarity, and the differences consist 
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mostly in this, that one tense has preserved a more archaic 
form than the other, thus dekhitcim preserves Skr. asmi, Pr. 
amhi, tetter than dekhiba, dekhitk preserves the s of ad, while 
dekhili and dekMhi have rejected it. Thus, while the abrasion 
of the substantive verb has been carried to so great a pitch in 
these two languages as almost to obliterate all traces of it; yet, 
from the general analogy of cognate forms, there is little doubt 
that we have in the ha future the Skr. participle in tavya. The 
final k in the 3 sing, of B. is a phenomenon for which I have 
in vain sought an explanation; the molt" probable one is, I 
think, that which considers it merely as- a tag,"oT meaningless 
addition, but why a tag should have been added to this person 
merely, and not to others also, remains to be explained. 

§ 54. The two remaining types of the future may ap- 
propriately be introduced here. They are certainly participial 
tenses, though not participial in the same sense or on the same 
plan as the other tenses discussed in this chapter ; they are, in 
fact, exactly the reverse. Whereas, in the other participial 
tenses, it is the modern stem which is the participle, and the 
ancient verbal additions are a present tense, in the two types 
of future, which we shall now examine, the modern stem is a 
present tense, and the ancient verbal addition is a participle. 

The first of the two is the ga type. This consists in adding 
H. sing. 7JJ m., ^ /., pi. ij m., ^/., to the aorist, and the 
same in P. ei^cept the pi./., which is In the pi./ H. also 

ordinarily drops the anuswara. This type is only found in H. 
and P. The tense runs thus {sun “hear^O, wiU hear,^^ etc. 


H. Sing. 1. 

2. 

3. 

„ PI. 1. 

2. 

3. 

P. Sing. 1. 

2. 

3 - 

„ PI. 1. 

2. 

3. 
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If the reader will corapare this example with that of the 
aorist in § 33^ it will be at once apparent that this tense is 
formed by adding the syllables gz^ etc., to that tense. 
Among the Mahomedans of Delhi and other large cities, this 
form IS used even as a present, and one frequently hears such a 
word as haigd, for hai ^^it is.^^ There can be little doubt that 
this gd is the Skr. p.p. 'aTcf, Pr. In H., as 

mentioned in § 48, the p.p. of jdnd to go/^ is gaga m,^ and 
this in the mediaeval poets is often shortened to gd. The /. is 
which easily becomes so also pi. m. "sritl becomes 
The meaning o? the tense is thus, I have gone (that) I may 
do,^^ a construction which recalls our English idiom ^^I am 
going to do,” and French “je vais faire.” The participial 
nature of the affix is shown by its being inflected for gender 
and number in concord with the agent. 

This type seems to be of late origin. It is not much, if at 
all, known or used by the early writers, who, except when they 
use the future of the ha type, generally express a future sense 
by the aorist only. As this method grew by degrees to be 
felt insufficient, the participle was added to give greater dis- 
tinctness. 

§ 55. The second type is that which has I for its character- 
istic. Among the classical dialects Marathi only employs this 
form, and there has been much speculation about the Marathi 
future by those who only* looked to the languag'fe itself. It 
had, however, long been known that a future with this type 
existed in the Marwari dialect, belonging to the Hindi area, 
and spoken over a large extent of country in Western Bajpu- 
tana. The able researches of Kellogg have recently placed us 
in possession of two more instances of a future of this type 
spoken in Hepal and by the mountaineers of Grarhwal, and 
Kumaon in the Himalayas, who are by origin Eajputs from the 
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plains. TIluS; the Maratlii future now no longer stands alone. 


and we are in a position to compare the whole group of futures 

of tte la type {par “ fall,” 

mdr strike, 

st(t, sod)^ 


SINGULAR. 


Marw&ri. 1. 

2 . 

3. 

Garhwaii. 1. 

2 . 

3. 

Kumaoni. 1. 

2 . 

3. 

Nepali. 1. 

2 . 

3. 

2 ( neuter. 1. 503'^ 

2 . 

3. 5at^ 

<2 1 '* 



1 active. 1. 

2 . 

3. 


PLURAL. 


Marwari. 1. XfvgtvTT 

2 . tt#r^T ■ 

3. 

Garliw&li. 1. 

2. 

3. 

Kumaoni. 1. 

2 . 

3. 

Nepali. 1. |t^T 

2 . 

3. 

3 ( neuter. 1. 

<1 ) 

2 . 

3. 

g active. 1. 

2 . € 1 :^ 

3. 


In these dialects the aorist has had added to it a form ^ 
sing, and ^ pL, which does not af)pear to he inflected for 
gender, hut has only sing, and pL masc. So far as it goes, 
however, it directly corresponds to H. and P. ge, etc., and 
like them points to a participial "origin. In Marathi the 
inflectional terminations have been dropped, and in some cases 
even the la itself. The 1 sing, of the neuter aorist is and 
adding ^ to this, we get which, being difficult to 

pronounce, has glided into In the 1 pL, however, the ^ 

has simply been rejected, so that it is the same as the aorist. 
In the 2 sing, the aorist has but, as has already been 

shown, this is a contraction from and + ^ = 
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from the Marathi habit of lengthening the Yowel of 
a final syllable. In the 2 -pL(aorist the ^ has neither 
been fused with the anuswara into if, as in the 1 sing., nor has 
it altogether dropped out, as in the 1 pi. ; but there is no trace 
of the anuswara; the reason of this is that the anuswara in 
this person is not organic ; the older language has simply d, as 
'WZlf and it is to this that the '55f has been added, and not to 
the modern form. The third person singular and plural is 
still simpler; aor. and (archaic) + ^ = 

The same process is followed by the active verb 
exactly. ^ 

I look upon this ^ as the shortened form of a sing. ’5ft m., 
'5^/., pL ’5rT WL, of which the feminine is apparently not 

in use, and I derive it from Skr. p.p*p. Pr. 511^5 

of which the gg has been reduced to g according to ordinary 
practice, and the single g has then dropped out, leaving 5f^, 
shortened into This derivation is confirmed by the fact 
that in all the languages this verb is used in the sense of 
beginning to do any thing, as in H. he began to do.^’ 

In M. especially it is used in a very wide range of applications, 
and appropriately means he begins (that) he may do,'' 

in other words ^^he is about to do,” he will do.” 
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§ 56. I give liere, for convenieuce of comparison, a tabular view ^f the participles and the participial tenses derived from them. 


I. Preseistt Pah- ticiple Active. 

Sanskrit Prakrit m., ®tt n. 



HINDI, 

rANJABI. 

SINDHI. 

¥ 

GHJAHATI. 

MABATHI. 

OHIYA. 

BANGALI. 




Weziter, 

Active. 


■i 

^I^euter. 

Active. 



Participle. 


1. 5ltq[T 




^Wr®wr 

^ZrlT ®<ft 

® tft 



(a) declinable. 


2. etc. 



¥ 

®WT «clt 

® cEIT ® 

ewr ®^' 

» 

if 

(J) indeclinable. 


if 

9> 

» 



® cTT “TJtsTT 

^l^ci efrt 



S. 1. 




etc, 

i 

> 





% 

o 

CO 

' 




1 

% 

4 

' 





fl 

tu 

h 3. 

d 





V 

!• 

1 



¥irf% m 


tf^TT 

ciT 

u 

r> 




,1 

1 


• 




fe- PI. 1. 

•4J 

g 

s 







! 



to 

2. 





1 

®frr 

' 

^3frf 

^f^Trlt 


^t%«n 

3. 



“1 


1 







' On account of the multiplicity of forms in Marathi, the mascu]ine8| only of the indicative and conditional ,are given in this table. 


Sanskrit IfcTT n- Prakrit m., 


i 

n 

fe' 

f|| 1 i 

If 

S’ 

o 

IT 

. ^hJ' 

^ ir> ii IF’ 

S £ (g (1 ( 

rtP ihK rfP d 

W (tf 

MAEATHI. 

m 

f ? 

!| f 

if ^ 

If 

a 

i 

i 

o 

p 

« f 

JP o 

S’f 

« f ? = f 
<7 f f r 

III fit 

tp> ff? »» W’ fp? 

M 

H 

g 

o 10 ^ 

/t ° ii 

i» P 1 

F B - 

f f if. 

rt ^ K F 

0* ^n?> g 

ftp ftp tw fw 

SINBHI. 

« •# 
f s 

IllC/ O 

<B ^ / 

^ 1 i r 

f -w L r IF ^ 

(p (f ^ (P (P Cp 

Iw/ jic' lii^ nc' Ito' 

j — 

PANJABI. 

^ .1- 
1 

5 <r 

f 

S 

fF O 

HINDI. 

o CD 

P » 

& r 

O o 

p ^ 

« 5L 


r5 

[o 

u 

tus 

Ph 

1-^ cyj CO f-H CO 

03 S 

'0sn9X 




III. — ^Futuee Participle Passive. 


» 



DQ 


i 


e 

° * I— |v 

»■ tE <r Ir riir 

e e ^ <E e e 

ihK Ihr' (\>y, (to' ilw' itw' 

OBIYA. 

1 ? 

<tu' 

1 ? 

O 

<jl r? ir te^ter^ltr 

(g <k (1 e (k 

^IVK- IIW' ^ 

m 

1 

e 

f f 

r ^ 

t e 

l«r 

O 

0 

1 

w_ 


e 

? ? 

Kr ^ 

tP? o 

1 1 E e ir 

h) h) h> N N 

tP» tf’ IP? tr> tP» ip!» 

P 

p 

*tir? 

^(DT Q 

I p 

tm o 

d 

d 

i 1 

M 

w 

p 

1 

^ L 

S' 

ttp o 

y ^ to 

V» /Iw" '{r F w ^ 

(E' (E' <E' tE' (E‘ (E' 

T3S/ Ifii' UV U)/ Ift/ 

tto iw |tD im iTv for 

H 

w 

fST — ^ 

fiP’ S 

•| V Cr i;. ir' .to 

“-<!■ 1 1 ^ <1 1 


p oT 

’E. 

;2 •« 4 

^ ^ 
(2 & 

*4 c« cd el CO 

OQ S 


^ See other dialectic forms in § 53. * Only the masculine is given from want of space. 
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§ 57. The only participial tenses in tke Gipsy yerb are tHose 
formed from the past participle. This participle is sometimes 
regularly formed from the modern yerbal root, and sometimes, 
as in the other languages, is an early Tadbhaya, perpetuating 
the type of the Prakrit participle, 

‘ There are, as in the other languages, three types of this 
participle ending in (1) to or do^ (2) fo, (3) no. Examples of 
the first type are — 


andva to carry/’ 

ando, 

Skr. &ni, p.p.p. 

anita, S. ando. 

jiv&va to liye, 

jiTdo, 



jiytta. 

herdva to do/’ 

kerdo, 

jy 

kri, „ 

krita, Pers. karda. 

nashdm ^^todepart,” 

nashto. 

y> 

na?, „ 

nashta. 

chinam ^^to cut,” chindo, 

Of the second type — 

yy 

chkid, „ 

chhinna. 

avdva come,” 

alo, 

yy 

ay^, „ 

ayata, M. Ma, B. 0. 
elila. 

jdm to go,” 

diMm to see,” 

Of the third type 

gelo, 

diHo, 

yy 

y^> » 

y^ta, M, gela, B. 
gela, 0. gala. 
B. dekhila, 0. 
dekhiM. 

ddm “to give,” 

dino, 

yy 

da, „ 

datta,Pr. dinno,0.- 
H. dinn^jdina 

Idva “to take,” 

lino, 

yy 

lakk, „ 

labdha,0.-H. linnS,, 
lina. 

rovava “ to weep,” 

royno. 

yy 

rud, „ 

rudita, Pr. runno, 
S. runo. 

uryava “ to fly,” 

uryano, 

yy 

uddi, „ 

uddina, S. udano. 


The Aorist is formed by adding the terminations of the old 
substantiye yerb, thus from lino taken — 

Sing. 1. linom, 2. lin&n, 3. lin^s, 

PL 1. linS-n, 2. Knan, 3. lin&s took,^^ etc. 
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So from herclo doae/^ comes 

Sing. 1. kerdom, 2. kerd^n, 3. kerdas, 

PL 1. kerdam, 2. kerdan, 3. kerdas I did/^ etc. 

AnddErom muhlo abandoned (Skr. mukta) — 

Sing. 1. mnklom, 2. mnkl^n, 3. mnklas, 

PL 1. mnkMm, 2. mnklan, 3. mnklas etc. 

TMs proceeding is strictly analogous in principle to tbe 
method employed in Sindbi, to which, of all the Indian lan- 
guages, that of the Gipsies bears the closest relation. 

The future is formed by prefixing to the present tense the 
word kama, Skr. kam desire, and thus means “I wish 
to do,^^ etc. Thus kerava do,^’ kamaker^va will do,” i.e, 
I wish to do.” The prefixed word does not yary for number 
or person. This method of forming the future is, as Paspati 
(p. 101) points out, borrowed from modern Greek, in which 
6iK(o contracted to de and 6a, is used in this way, as 6a vTrojyco 
will go.” There is nothing strictly analogous to this method 
in our seven languages, though the futures of the ga and la 
types are formed on a not very dissimilar principle. 



CHAPTEE IV. 


THE COMPOUND TENSES. 

COI^TENTS.— § 58. Definition of the Compound Tenses and Auxiliary 
Verbs. — § 59. The Boot aL/S, Present Tense. — § 60. Imperfect in 
Panjabi and Gtipsy, — § 61. AS ■with a HEaATivE.e— § 62. Compound 
Tenses formed with as. — § 63. The Boot ACSE; Discussion as to its 
Origin . — § 64. Tenses derived therefrom. — § 66. Compound Tenses 
formed therewith. — § 66. the Simple Tenses. — § 67. the 

Participial Tenses. — § 68. Compound Tenses formed therewith. — § 69. 
NPh/.— § 70. r/.— § 71. Ancillary Verbs Defined.— § 72. Examples of 
ANOILLARIESi 

§ 58. Further removed from the old synthetical type than 
either of the preceding classes of tenses is that class which now 
comes under discussion. It is by means of this class that the 
seven modern languages, after having rejected the numerous 
and complicated formations of the Sanskrit verb, have secured 
for themselves the machinery necessary for the expression of 
very delicate shades of meaning. So numerous, indeed, are 
these shades of meaning, and so fine are the distinctions be- 
tween them, that it is very difficult for a foreigner to catch 
them. ^ r 

The tenses in question are constructed by adding to the 
participles already mentioned various tenses of certain auxiliary 
verbs, and in a few instances by adding these auxiliaries to 
the simple present, or aorist. The auxiliaries themselves are 
modern formations capable of being used alone, and are trace- 
able to well-known Sanskrit roots through processes partly 
Prakritic and partly post-Prakritic. Pali and the Prakrits 
carry the verbs in question through certain grades of change, 
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and tlie modern languages either preserve the Prakrit form un- 
changed, or subject it to further changes of their own, such 
changes being often governed by laws unknown to the Prakrit 
stage of development. 

The roots so employed are ^ 

another, whose origin is somewhat obscure in Sanskrit, but 
which appears in Prakrit under the form It will be 

necessary first to examine each of these roots and draw out the 
modern forms to be affiliated to each, after which the tenses 

formed by them may be arranged in order. 

• 

. § 59. AB. This root means ^^to be,^^ and is the simple copula 
like Latin (see under BtM in § 12). Only the present tense 
can be clearly traced in the modern languages, though there 
are some detached fragments here and there which may possibly 
represent other tenses. These will be noted further on. In 
Sanskrit the root belongs to the second or ad conjugation, in 
which the terminations are added direct to the root, thus giving 
rise to various euphonic changes in accordance with the laws of 
Sandhi. Pali and the scenic Prakrits, in contradiction to their 
usual practice of employing the him type for all roots, retain 
in this verb the ad type. Omitting the dual, the tense runs— ^ 
Skr. Sing. 1. asmi, 2. asi, 3. asti. 

V „ PL 1. smah, 2, stha, 3. santi. 

Pa. and 

(PL 1. asma, 2. attha, 3. santi. 

” ( amha. 

In Prakrit the initial vowel is often elided as 
These forms, however, belong to the scenic Prakrit, which, as 
Pischel has shown, is really almost as artificial a language as 
Sanskrit, and on comparing the corresponding tense in the 
modern languages, it seems difficult, if not impossible, to derive 
it from the scenic forms. We are not justified in assuming 


I Sing. 1. asmi, 2. asi, 3. atthi. 
’ ( ^ amhi. 
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that the modern tense was deriyed, according to different 
phonetic laws, from those which have guided and effected the 
transformations of other words in these languages. On the 
contrary, in the absence of a continuous chain of documents 
exhibiting the gradual changes that have taken place, we have 
nothing to guide us but the general principles of phonetic 
evolution, which we have been able to formulate for ourselves 
from undoubted instances. We have numerous well-established 
cases in which the Prakrit, followed by the moderns, has conju- 
gated a verb according to the hliii type, though in classical 
Sanskrit it follows some other conjugation ; indeed, it may, I 
think, be considered as proved that the forms of the bhu conju- 
gation have swallowed up all other conjugational types, just as 
much as those of the as stem in nouns have driven out all other 
declensional forms. In this view there would be strong reasons 
for postulating the existence of a present tense of conju- 
gated after the hliu type, thus — 

Sing. 1, as&.mi, 2. asasi, 3. asati. 

PL 1. asamah, 2. asatha, 3. asanti. 

It is only from such a form as this, the existence of which, 
though I am not aware of any text in which it is found, may 
fairly be inferred from analogy, that the modern forms can, in 
accordance with the ordinary laws of development, be derived. 

Beginning with Sindhi as the most archaic, or nearly so, this, 
tense runs thus — 

Sing. 1 2. 3. Wf . 

PI. 1. 2. 3- 

hfow, barring the troublesome superfluity of anunasikas 
which the Sindhians have seen fit to bestow on this aorist, the 
forms are strikingly similar to those of the Sanskrit tense 
postulated above. The 3 sing. aJie is contracted from ahdi^ 
which, again, is good Prakrit for asati, but it could hardly be 
deduced from asti, which, as we have seen, naturally results in 
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Prakrit attJiL Tke terminations of tte otker persons agree 
■witli tliose of tke aorist of tte active verb given in § 33, and 
those are obviously and admittedly derived from the termina- 
tions of the bhu type. I am unable to account for the peculi- 
arity of this tense using the forms of the active verb, where we 
should naturally have expected those of the neuter, Wft, etc, 
like etc. Trumpp does not notice this point, and as I 

am not in possession of any documents in mediaeval Sindhi, I 
have no materials on which to form an opinion. It is to be 
hoped that the learned author, in the next edition of his very 
valuable gramrftar, will furnish some elucidation of this curious 
anomaly. This tense is all that remains to us in Sindhi of the 
Sanskrit substantive verb as. 

Only the aorist, also, has survived in Marathi, which has — 

Sinff. 1. 2. 3. '^1. 

PI. 1. 2. 3. wlrf. 

These are the regular terminations of the aorist in the neuter 
verb, only the 1 plural differs slightly, having instead of 
In M., as in S., the initial vowel is lengthened, the reason for 
which is not obvious, as there has been no loss of consonants 
requiring compensatory lengthening. M., like S., has only 
this one tense from as. No traces of it are found in G. or 0., 
except in a negative form, which will be treated of in the next 
section. 

Hindi and Panjabi agr^e very closely in the aorjst. Classical 
Hindi represents, however, a modern development of this tense. 
In the medieval writers, and in the present dialects of the 
eastern and central Hindi area, the older form is preserved 
thus — 

SlKGtrLAK. 

Old-H. 1. 2. 3. 

Avadhu 1. ^■'3 2. 3. 

EiwM. 1. 2. f 3. f , W 
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PLUUAL. 

Old-H. 1. 2. 3. 

Avadhl 1. 2. 3. 

EiwM. 1.1 2. 3. 

Tte 3 singular in the poets is sonaetimes -written -with., and 
sometimes -without, the last Ji, as in Kabir TT^ 

There is one line of duty in the world (Earn. Ivi. 1), or 
written as a dissyllabic word, as X’W ^T^ll ^^The 

name of Ram is itself the true one^^ {ih, Ixiy. 6 ), or with long 
i, metri gratia, '2fi| t; II ''Religion^ he saith, is aU 

(one like) water (^5. Ixxiii. 5). The 1 singular occurs in 
TTE (for ^ 15 ^ ft II 

Pause and attend, ponder on Ram, thus I am calling aloud, 
oh ! '' {ih. Rah. 7). So also in Tulsi Das, cTf% WWK 

II “ Thus her mind is changed as fate decrees 
(Ay-k. 117), XTR II Ram is lord of things 

moyeahle and immoyeahle^’ (ib, 445), XR 

^^The laws of duty are ail reyersed^^ (^5. 617), 

^ All roads are easy to thee {ib, 574). 

Ry aphaeresis of the initial a we get the ordinary classical 
Hindi tense — 

Sinff. 1. 2. f , 3. |. PI. l.f, 2. ft, 3.1. 

The classical language uses ^ in the 1 sing., but is used 

in the poets, in Braj, and in the rustip dialects. Between 
used as a singular, and^, used as a plural, there is the same 
confusion as in the same persons of the aorist in the ordinary 
yerh (§ 33). The form ^ seems to belong more naturally to a 
Pr. ahamu, and*^ to aham% and we are led to suspect that an 
inversion of the two words has taken place. Ayadhi 2 sing. 
ahes has, like M., a variant alias^ both of which lead back to an 
older aliasl^ just as 3 sing, aliai does to aliatL It is obvious that 
had as not been treated as a him verb, there would have 
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arisen no suoli types as ahai and hai ; for asti goes into atthi^ 
wlticli would have led to something very different. 

Panjabi closely follows H., having — 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. PL L 2. ft. 3. fif. 

It has also, as noticed in § 54, a form of this tense with the 
participial addition ^ w., ’3ft/., etc., as — 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

PL 1. 2. ft^T, 3. fifij am, etc., 

where the typ^ of the future is mixed up with that of the 
present. I have heard this form used mostly at the end of 
a sentence, where the speaker seems to hesitate, as if he felt 
the want of something more to say, and ultimately adds a gd. 
It is also used doubtingly, as when you suggest a possible 
explanation of some difficulty, and j^our companion answers 
well, perhaps it is so 

The same form occurs in the Kanauji dialect of Hindi. 

The present of this verb in the dialect of the Humilian 
Gipsies (Paspati, p. 80) adheres more closely to the Sanskrit. 
It runs thus — 

Sing. 1. isom, 2. isan, 3. isi. 

PL 1. isam, 2. isan, 3. isi. 

§ 60. Panjabi has also an imperfect in a great many forms 
which must apparently b^e affiliated to this root. First there is 
a purely participial form — 

Sing. 1, % 3, ^ m., 3^/. 

PI. % m,, #^t/. “I, thou, be was,” etc. 

Then 'JTT is added as in the present, giving ^TRT, 

I do not remember ever to have heard this form, 
but it is given in the ; J^lma! grammar. One often hears 
which is properly feminine singular, used for the mascu- 
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line singular, and plural also. Moreover, there is a defective 
form having only some of the persons, which looks somewhat 
inflectional. The singular 2 and 3, and plural 2, are supplied 
by parts of 

♦ 

Sing. 1. PL 1. ^t- 3- 

To titis, also, is added 'Jn, thus 
Sing. 1. ^t»rr m-, 

PI. 1. m., 3. m., 

Yet another and extremely common form in colloquial usage 
prefixes % to this type — 

Sing. 1. I^ft. 2, 3. 1^. 

PI. ], 2. 1% m., 3. f 

Most of these forms are dialectic, and, as such, in use only in 
certain parts of the country. The participial form given first 
is probably the original ; seeing how much the past tenses of ^ 
the Sanskrit verb had fallen out of use at an early period, we 
are, perhaps, hardly justified in looking* for anything but a 
participial origin for a modern past tense, and in this view we 
might postulate a p.p.p» asita. On the other hand, however, 
it so happens that the imperfect of as is one of the few imper- 
fects of Skr, verbs, which did live on into the Pali and Prakrit, 
and the inflectional form of this tense can be phonetically de- 
rived therefrom, thus — 

Skr. Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

PI. 1. ■giT^, 2. ■mm, 3. 

P, Sing. 1. ist, 2. 3. 

PI. 1. ^t. — 3. 

If we take this view it would seem that the tense was 
originally inflectional, but that all other verbs in the language 
having a participial construction, this also was, by the common 
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process of mistaken analogy, considered participial also, and i 
being tbe ordinary termination of tbe feminine, ^ was 
erroneously taken for a feminine, and a masculine was 
invented to suit it, together with the plurals % and 
This reasoning will account also for the fact that is often 
used for the masculine singular. Whether the origin of this 
multiform tense be participial or inflectional, it is abundantly 
clear that the present usage of the language presents a maze of 
confused forms, which, their origin having been forgotten, have 
become mixed together in great variety. 

Here, I would provisionally refer the imperfect in the Braj 
dialect of Hindi, which is participial in form, and does not 
vary for person. It is sing, w., /., pi. t m., 

A variation of this form in Western Bajputana (Marwar) has 
sing, 'ft, pi. 'fT- I think we must see in this form a p.p.p. of 
aSy with loss of the initial vowel, and change of ^ into 

So, also, here would, on the same principle, come in two 
preterites or rather imperfects — 

Kanauji. Sing. fjft »»-. left /. 

PI. m., /., “ I, etc., was.” 

Gujarati. Sing. 

PI. ffITM., Itft/.lflt n. id. 

which aj)pear to come from Pr. present participle being. 

The change of meaning from a present to an imperfect has an 
analogy in the treatment’ of the corresponding tense of the 
verb ho (§ 67). 

The Gipsy language has retained an imperfect of this root, 
not directly derived from the Skr. imperfect, but formed by 
the addition of the syllable as to the present.^ 

Sing. 1. isomas, 2. isanas, 3. isas (isi+as). 

PL 1. isamas, 2. isanas, 3. isas. 

1 Paspati, p. 80. Miklosicli, vol. ii. p. 15, has a long dissertation on the subject, 
which, however, is very confused and bewildering to read. 

YOL. m. 
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THs language uniformly makes an imperfect from every root 
hj adding as to the present, but the process is so foreign to our 
Indian languages as to have no interest for us in the present 
inquiry. 

§ 61. The derivatives of as in the present tense are in some 
languages curiously bound up with the negative into a tense 
wbich exists in those languages in which there is no trace of 
the positive form. Thus Oriya, which has no positive present 
as, has a complete negative present, “I am not, etc.^^ 

Sing. 1. 2. -gf , 3. -gt. 

PL 1. -511^, 2, , 3. 

Here the in the first syllable of the singular is due to some 
confusion with the tense of him, to be noted hereafter j but 
though this form is common in writing, the peasantry often say 
simply '‘^he is not.^^ The insertion of this is accounted 
for by supposing it to have slipped over from the following 
syllable, thus, mihe would be for na Ime, and niihanti for na 
limnii. Nuhanti' and not n&lidnti, is the older form, as in — 

^‘Merciful-hearted the'^ are not, but pitiless.’’ — Easak. vi. 18. 

There being in 0. no positive present from as, the survival of 
the negative present has naturally been accounted for by 
referring it to the only positive present remaining, namely, 
that from but this seems to be a false analogy, because, 

as will be shown later on, in many constructions the negative 
is used without the u, and is generally so used by the rustic 
classes. 

Gt, has for all persons of both tenses^ they say 'if’sfV 
I am not,^^ H thou art not,^^ ^ he is not.'’" This 

is a case of forgetfulness of the origin of a word leading to its 
use being extended to cases where it has no right to be, for 
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is clearly deriTed from the Pr. form of with '5^ 

prefixed, and thus, strictly speaking, belongs only to the 
3 sing. 

The negative of as is kept distinct from that of bh^ in 
Marathi, the former rxms thus — 

Sing. 1. 2. 'in#Er, 3. PL 1, 2. 3. 

In Hindi and are used to mean simply not,^’ and 
if they ever had any verbal meaning, have now quite lost it. 
In Sindhi the negative prefixed merely coalesces with it, with** 
out in any way influencing it, or bringing about any change in 
its form ; thus or he is not.’^ 

§ 62. The present tense from as is added to the simple and 
jDarticipial tenses of the neuter, active, or causal stem, to form 
a class of compound tenses, having significations somewhat 
more definite than the participial tenses when used alone. In 
some cases, however, no additional strength of meaning seems 
to be gained. In the following examples it will suffice to quote 
the 3 singular in each tense, from which the reader can form 
the rest for himself. 

Hindi adds the present of as to the present and past parti- 
ciples of the ordinary verb, to form a definite present and 
definite preterite respectively, as — 

Def. Present # ^'^§rfT f be is seeing/' , 

Def. Preterite “ be lias seen.” 

Colloquially, also, one sometimes hears a tense formed from 
the aorist of the verb, and that of the auxiliary, as f he 
comes.^’ This usage prevails more in the Western Hindi area, 
where the language is transitional to Grujarati, and is not 
approved of in classical speech.^ 


^ Kellogg, p. 206. 
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Panjabi bas tbe following : — 

Def. Present ^ is going.” 

Def. Imperfect iTT “ was going.” 

Def. Preterite “ he has gone.” 

Pluperfect had gone.” 

Sindbi bas^ like Hindi, tbe two definite tenses : — 

Def. Present he is going.” 

Def. Preterite gone.” 

Maratbi bas a wider range ; it forms two separate tenses, one 
from tbe indeclinable, another from tbe declinable form of its 
present participle, a definite perfect from its past participle, 
and a sort of future with its noun of agency (§75), In tbe 
last-named instance, however, we have hardly a tense, but 
rather a participial construction — 

Def. Present is writing.” 

„ (Emphatic) be is writing.” 

Def, Preterite be has written.” 

Future “ he is about to write,” 

Tbe other languages having no traces of this auxiliary, 
naturally have no tenses formed by it, 

§ 63. ACEm This root must be taken next, in order to pre- 
serve tbe natural sequence of tenses in tbe modern verbs. It 
bas been customary hitherto to accept without inquiry tbe 
assumption that tbe auxiliaries of this form are derived from 
as ; but there are cousiderable difl&culties in tbe way of ad- 
mitting this view, which appears, as far as I can trace it back, 
to have arisen from Yararucbi, xii. 19 {Saurase 7 ii)j asterachchha. 
But the next siitra gives tipatthi, as far as we can see from the 
very corrupt state of the text, and the parallel passage from 
the Sankshipta Sira (Lassen, App. p, 51) gives only atthi, 
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tliougli fragments of a present tense cichchha% etc., are quoted by- 
Lassen (p. 346) from tbe latter autbority. By bis reference to 
p. 266, tbe author would seem to favour a derivation from asti 
by inversion aisi^ as ts we know (Vol. I. p. 317) migrates into 
but tbis will not account for tbe other persons of tbe tense. 

It does not, however, follow that Vararucbi, in quoting 
achclih as an equivalent for as^ ever meant that tbe former was 
phonetically evolved from tbe latter. He is merely giving us 
tbe popular equivalent of tbe classical word. Just in tbe same 
way be tells us (viii. 68) that mtta and lihuppa are used for Skr. 
mmj, but no one supposes that vuUa can, by any known process 
of phonetic change, be derived from masj. It is simply a 
popular word used instead of a refined one. So, also, when be 
tells us that aehclili is used instead of c/s, we are not bound to 
believe that be means to say that tbe former is derived from 
tbe latter, but simply that it is in use side by side with it. 
Hemacbandra, in tbe same way, gives many popular equivalents 
of Skr. roots, which are not derivatives from those roots. 

Weber, Hala, p. 41, rejects, and with justice, tbe idea of any 
connection between tbe two words, and suggests that acch is a 
form of gach (\/ gam), ^^to go.’^ Tbis view is supported by 
citations from tbe Bb^gavati (i. 411, etc.), as e.g. accliejja vd 
citthejja vd nisieyya vd liyaltejjciy Let him go, or stand, or sit 
down, or rise up.^’ In tbe examples quoted from tbe 
Saptasatakam, however, tbe word bears more often tbe opposite 
meaning of standing still ; and often may be rendered by either 
one or tbe other ; thus — 

tupp^nana kino ac- 

cbasi tti ia puccbiai vabuM. — Sapt. 291. 

Here Weber translates, “ Why goe^t thou with anointed face ? 
but tbe scholiast has him tklithasi^ why standest thou ? Tbe 
general meaning of tbe passage is merely ^^why art tJioud^ 
thus, Le. why have you got your face anointed ? ” So in 344, 
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asamaUamanorahaim acclianti mitliunaim, it must be rendered, 
They are (or stand) with, tbeir desires unfulfilled/^ In another 
passage, 169, it has still more unmistakeably the meaning 
of stay : 

acchaii tava manaharam. 

piyai muhadamsanam aimahaggham 

taggamachettaslma 

vi jhatti dittha suhavei, 

literally, ^^Let stand (or let be) the heart- entrancing, very 
precious sight of the face of my loye, even the boundary of the 
fields of her village, when seen, straightway (felights/^ He 
means a sort of hyperbole, as we might say, ^^Her face delights, 
said I ? not her face merely — (or, let alone her face) — ^why even 
the sight of the village where she lives delights/^ Here accJiau 
is 3 singular imperative; the idiom is in common use in 
modern speech ; thus in O. they would say tdlm dekhibd th&Uy 
tdhdr gr&m simci madhya dekhihd anand ate, “Let the seeing of 
her stand aside, the seeing of her village boundary merely is 
delight/^ It is like the use of the word alam in Sanskrit. 
Parallel to the use of 0. ^ in this construction is that of 
in B. Thus, BhS,rat Chandra — 

^ ^ 11 
^ ’Trff tTRT H 

^ ^ Prom long fasting the folk were nearly dead, 

Zet done food, they could not (even) get water.” — Mansingh, 446. 

Literally, “Let the matter of food stand (aside),” see S 69. In 
the Ohingana or Gripsyalso ach means “to remain,” “to stand.” 
Thus, opr^ pirende acMva, “I stand on my feet,” or simply, 
“I stand,” Paspati “se tenir debout;” achilo korkoro “he re- 
mained alone,” ate achilom “here I am,” literally “ here I have 
i^emained;” achen devlesa “remain with Grod,” “good-bye” {i.e. 
“ G-od be with ye Pasp. “ Salutation tr^s-commune parmi les 
Tchingiands.” 
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^Tot to multiply examples, the use of this Yerb in a sense 
which, whatever its original meaning, has become almost 
equivalent to that of being/’ is well established in the Jaina 
Prakrit and in HMa. The aphseresis of an initial consonant is 
rare. In scenic Prakrit it is confined almost entirely to the 
root ^ [jana), as in ctnahedi^ djndpayat% etc. 

Also in uno '=.punah, and a few other words. 

But I would suggest that this word may after all be nothing 
more than a form of Skr. alcnhy to appear.” This root 

seems to have borne in Skr. rather the meaning of “ to reach, 
pervade” (see •Williams’s Diet, s.v.), but if we are to connect 
with it ^^eye,” as seems probable, the meaning of ^^to 

see,” or to appear,” would be natural to it. It will be 
shown presently that the various languages have forms ending 
in ig, and and all these three forms phonetically point 
to an earlier 

Leaving Prakrit scholars to decide whence comes this stem 
or (Weber writes it in both ways), we may, I think, 
start from the fact that there is such a stem in Prakrit, and we 
have the opinion of a high authority for disputing its con- 
nection with Indeed, ^s has already been shown, so 

regularly passes into in the moderns, that it is difficult to 
conceive by what process it could ever have become I 


^ Hemachandra’s evidence seems conclusive against any connection between ach 
and gam, for he has a sutra to the effect that w^ords of the class ffam take the 
termination gU; the list consists of the four words ^accMi (gnm), tccMi (ish), 
jacchdi (yam), oxidi accJiat (?). — ^Pischel, Hem., iv. 215. If acchdi were only ^acchdif 
with loss of the initial consonant, it would hardly be given as a separate instance of 
the rule. In another passage occurs a use of this word exactly similar to that from 
Hala quoted above — 

jamahim visaml kaijagai jivaham majjhe ei 
tamahim acchaii iaru jann suann vi antarudei, 

‘‘ As long as [your] circumstances in life go badly (literally ^ as long as a difficult 
condition of affairs goes in life’), so long, let alone (aechau) the base man, even the 
good man keeps aloof (literaUy ‘ gives an intervar),” “ Xempora si fuerint nubila, 
solus eris Kaj j agai = karyagati, iaru = itara. 
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have preferred to treat it as a separate stem altogether^ and 
I think this treatment will be foxmd to be to a very great 
extent justified by the examples from the modern languages 
which I shall now adduce. 

§ 64. Classical Hindi, Panjabi, and Sindhi, do not retain any 
traces of this root. M. has, however, a complete verb 
which we should refer, I think, to this root, resting on the 
well-known peculiarity of M., by which it changes 
esj)ecially when derived from an earlier into ^ (Yol. I. 
p. 218). The Sanskrit V having in M. become ahe, an 
affiliation concerning which there can be no doubt, we are 
driven to seek for a different origin for M. ase^ and we find it 


appropriately and in full 

accordance 

with known phonetic 

processes in M. has the folio wini 

g tenses : — 

1. Aorist — 



Sing. 1. 

2. 

3. 

PI. 1. ■m. 

<N. 

2. wr. 

3. WTT, 

where the terminations exactly correspond with those of the 
aorist in the ordinary verb. 

2. Simple imperative — > 

Sing. 1. 

2. 

3. 

PI. 1. 

2. 

3. 

3. Simple future — 

"■ 


Sing. 1. 

2. 

3. 

PI. 1. 

Os. 

2. 

3. 


4. Present formed with present participle and Sanskrit 
substantive verb — 


Masc. Sing-. 1. 2. 3. 'Wfr. 

PI. 1. 2. 3. 
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5. Oonditional similarly formed. Sing. 3* masc. etc., 

as in the ordinary verb. 

6. Preterite formed with p.p.j). similar to conditional. Sing. 

3 masc. etc. 

7. * Subjunctive formed with future p.p. Sing. 3 masc. 

etc. 

Oriya comes next, with an aorist of old simple present only, 
which is thus conjugated — 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

PI. ^ 1. 2. 3. 

There being no formation from in 0., this tense does 
duty for the simple I am, thou art,’^ etc. With lengthening 
'of the first vowel, in accordance with its usual practice, Bengali 
has a present, and an imperfect ; but in modern times the initial 
long vowel of the latter has been entirely dropped, so that we 
now have — 

Present Sing. 1. , 2. 3. ‘‘ I am,’’ etc. 

PI. 1. 2. 3. 

Imperfect Sing. 1. 2. 3. “I was,” etc. 

PI. 1. 2. 3, 

Though used as an imperfect, this latter tense is in form a 
preterite, corresponding to dekhinu, etc., of the regular verb. 
The loss of the initial d is comparatively recent, for it is re- 
tained in so late a poet g-s Bharat Chandra (a.d. 1711—1755). 

TTZ 'JTZT^ ''She was (le. had been) very 

wanton in her youth (Bidya-S. 246). It is common enough, 
also, in the other Bengali poets, % 

cft^RTT ^^What vicissitudes were experienced by you'' (Kasi- 
M. 284), and the poets of the present day freely permit them- 
selves the use of this form as a poetic licence when their metre 
requires it. 

Passing westwards from Bengal, we come to the extreme 
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eastern limits of Hindi, in the Maithila proyince (Tirhnt, 
Purnia, etc.), where the rustic dialect has the following present: 

Sing. 2. 3. %. PI, 1. 1^, 2. l|, 3. 

It has also a feminine singular ift? plural iff, iininflecteU for 
person. 

Close to the Bengali frontier, near the junction of the 
Mahanand§. and Kankai rivers, they speak a curious sort of 
mixture of Hindi and Bengali, and have a present — 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. PL 1. fi5, 2, If, 3. %. 

Further west, in the same district, one hears — 

Sing, 1. ift', 2. Ig, 3. 2. 3. 

In Bhojpuri, for the present is often heard %, which is un- 
changed throughout both persons. This widely-used form 
seems to confirm the supposition of the derivation from 
for ^ changes both to and to 

From the Himalayan districts of Kum^on and Garhwal, 
Kellogg (p, 201) gives a present of this verb, and it is in use 
in Eastern Eajputana. It is also the ordinary substantive verb 
in Gujarati — 


SINGTOLAB. 


Kumaon. 1. ^ 

<>s 

2. ^ 

3. 1^. 

GarhwM. 1. 

2. 

3. IJ. 

P. Rajputazia. 1. 

2.,% 

3. 

Gnjarati. 1. ^ 

2. W 

3. 

PLniiAii, 



Kumaon. 1. 

2. 

3. iff. 

Garhw^l. 1. If'WTW 

2. 

3. l^ST, 

E. Rajputana, 1. Iff 

2. 

3. 

Gujarati. 1. 

2. 

3. %. 


The first and third of these have also a preterite participle 
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in type like most of tke preterites. Thus in Knm^on they say 
sing, pi. or wMcii seems to point to a Skr. 

p.p.p. '^f^cT=Pr. In Eastern Bajputana tkere is 

sing. lft,pL ^T. 

Altkongli modern classical Hindi does not nse tkis root, yet 
it is found "witli the initial vowel in the shape of an indeclinable 
present participle in the old poets, as in Tulsi’s Bamayan — 

tr^ 

Thyself remaining, give the heir-apparentship to Earn, 0 king! 

^ — Ay-k. 11. 

That is, during thy lifetime,^’ literally thou being.^^ The 
dictionary- writers erroneously give this as a Tadbhava from 
with which it has nothing to do. 

It is worthy of consideration whether the forms of the im- 
perfect in P. given in § 60 should not be referred to this root 
rather than to as. The change of ^ into so characteristic of 
M. would thus find a parallel in Panjabi. 

Gujarati has also a present particij)le indeclinable ^md 
(in) being,'' and declinable m., wt H n . ; pi. 
m., cft/v being." 

§ 65. The compound tenses formed by the addition of this 
auxiliary are most numerous, as might be expected, in Marathi, 
that language having a larger range of tenses of the auxiliary 
itself than the sister-tongues. First, a present ^habitual is 
formed by adding the present of the auxiliary to the present 
participle of the verb, as “he is living," i.e. ^^he 

habitually resides," “ I am (always employed in) 

writing." 

Next, a past habitual, by adding the aorist of the auxiliary 
to the present tense, as “he was in the habit of 

sitting." It win be remembered that in M. the aorist has the 
sense of a past habitual in modern times. This compound 
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tense seems to differ yery little in meaning from tlie simple 
tense. 

Tliere is also a compound present of tlie conditional, wherein 
the leading yerb is in the present participle and the auxiliary 
in the conditional present. It is used with if prefixed, 
either expressed or understood, as If 

loere doing the work,^’ ^^rlT (If) were to fall 

(as it is now falling). The same tense of the auxiliary, when 
used with the past participle, serves as a conditional preterite, 
as ^^he would have fallen (if, etc.).^^ 

With the preterite of the auxiliary and the present parti- 
ciple of the leading verb is constructed a present dubitative, as 
^ WT^T ^ETPR ^^If he shoiM be going, 

then entrust this affair to him.^^ Similarly, with the same parr 
of the auxiliary and the past participle of the leading verb is^ 
made a past dubitative or pluperfect, as eft 

Should he have arrived, then, etc.” 

So, also, with the future participle and the past auxiliary, 
as eft ctT Should he be about to 

go, then tell me.” 

The future of the auxiliary also forms three tenses with 
the present, past, and future participles of the leading verb 
respectively. It is difiScult to give these tenses any definite 
name ; the senses in which they are employed will be seen 
from the following examples : — 

1. Present participle of verb + future of auxiliary — 

'' Your father will be waitmg 
for you” {Le. is probably now expecting you; vdta 
pahatzz: ^^looks at the road,” idiomatic for expects”). 

2. Past participle of verb fi- future of auxiliary — 

fft ^^He will have come” {ie, ^^has probably 

arrived by this time”). 
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' 3. Future participle of Terb+future of auxiliary — 

may be now going to write {ie. 

I shall probably be writing presently 

The above is a fair illustration of the remark wbich I have 
frequently made before, that the modern verb, while throwing 
aside all the intricacies of the synthetical system of tenses, still 
manages to lose nothing of its power of expressing minute 
shades of meaning. On the contrary, by its almost unKmited 
power of forming compound tenses, it obtains a fullness and 
delicacy of exijression, which even the synthetic verb cannot 
rival. Indeed, this fullness is at times somewhat embarrassing, 
for the subtle distinctions between one tense and another are 
very difficult to grasp, and, as might be expected, careless or 
uneducated speakers are unable to observe them accurately. 
The minute analysis of these various tenses belongs to the 
domain of syntax rather than to that of formlore, and a very 
long dissertation might be written upon the numerous shades of 
meaning involved in each one of them. The selection, for 
instance, of the different j)arts of the leading verb and 
auxiliary depends, to a great extent, upon the method of 
reasoning employed unconsciously by the speaker. These 
comj)ound tenses are, in fact, rather phrases than tenses, and 
much depends upon whether the speaker regards the action as 
already past, or as actually being done with reference to the rest 
of the sentence. When we translate one of these j:>hrases into 
English, or any other language, we do not really translate, but 
substitute our own way of expressing the idea for the native 
way. A literal word-for-word translation would be almost un- 
intelligible. Thus, in the sentence above, Barn jdt asald^ iar te 
Mm tydld s&nga^ the words are actually, ^^Ram going was, 
then that affair to him tell,” where the speaker, as it were, 
pictures to himseH that his messenger, after receiving orders, 
goes to Ram and finds that he was just going, and therefore 
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tells Hm tte affair. Oomplicated and of course unconscious 
undercurrents of tliouglit like tkis underlie much of the 
elaborate mechanism of the compound tenses in aU .our seven 
languages, and we often find natives of India who can speak 
English composing in our language elaborate sentences of this 
sort, to the entire disregard of our English idioms, because they 
think in Hindi or Marathi, and then translate the idea into 
English. This fact, which all observant Englishmen who have 
lived long in India must have noticed, lies at the root of much 
of the difficulty which our countrymen experience in making 
themselves understood by natives. They think in English, and 
render word for word into Hindi or Marathi ; thus probably 
producing a sentence which means something widely different 
from what they intended. It is the same with all foreign"^ 
languages; until a man learns to thinlc in the foreign language, 
and utter his thoughts in the shape that they have in his mind, 
he can never hope to speak idiomatically. In seeking to 
explain the compound tenses of the modern Indian verb, there- 
fore, it is necessary to analyze the connection and sequence of 
mental impressions to which they owe their origin, a task for 
the metaphysician, and not for the student of comparative 
philology. 

Gujarati has also a plethora of compound tenses, but they 
are less complicated than Marathi, perhaps because the language 
has been less cultivated. In the simpler languages delicate 
nuances of expression do not exist, and if one wishes to trans- 
late any such phrases into one of these simple languages, it 
must be done by a long string of sentences. Thus, in trying 
to exact from a wild forester of the Orissa hills an answer to 
the question, Did you know that Earn had run away before 
you went home or afterwards ? one has to go to work in this 
way, ^‘Eam fled?^^ Answer, ho! (Yes). ‘'You knew that fact?^" 
ho ! “ You went home ? ho ! “ When you reached home they 
told you ‘Earn is fled,^ thiis?^^ answer na ! nd ! (Ho ! No !). 
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“When yon did not go home, before that, they told you?’’ 
ho ! So to get out the meaning of the Marathi sentence quoted 
above, “ If he should be going, then entrust this affair to him,” 
one would have to say, “ I^ear him you having gone, he ‘ I am 
now going ’ having said, this word having heard this matter 
to him you will tell.” Perhaps in citing an Orissa wild man 
of the woods, I am taking an extreme case ; but the remarks 
will hold good, more or less, for all the peasantry and lower 
classes all over India, and it must be remembered that the 
expression “ lower classes ” means in India eight-tenths of the 
whole population. 

The compound tenses formed with the auxiliary % in Gr. are 
^he following : — 

1. Definite present ; aorist of verb + aorist of auxiliary, 
as if “ he does.” 

Sometimes both verb and auxiliary lose their final vowel, as 
If for ^ “ thou dost,” ^ he does.” If for 

^ “ ye do,” etc. 

2. Definite preterite ; p.p. of verb -}- aorist of auxiliary, as 

§ “he has given,” active used in karma construction 
with instrumental of subject. ^ “ he has 

performed the work ; ” neuter in kartd, as ^ have 

ascended.” 

3. Another definite preterite with the second form of the p.p. 

in eloj as ^ I h%ve ascended.” There seems to be no 

great difference of meaning between tbis and the last. 

4. Definite future ; future participle of verb + aorist of 

auxiliary, as % ^'he is about to eat.” 

5. Another tense with the second form of the fut. part, in 

mnOy as ^ ^ ^^I am going to do.” The uninflected 

form of the future participle in dr may also be used, as g # 

% “What art thou going to do?” These definite 
futmes differ from the simple f utme in implying intention and 
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definite purpose, muck as in German, er will thm differs from 
er wird timn. 

Tke auxiliary % is sometimes also used after anotker auxiliary 
derived from Ihu, as is (now) loosing/' 

Of tke tenses so formed more will be said furtker on. 

It seems from comparing tke examples given of tkese tenses 
tkat there is not for each one of them a distinct special 
meaning, but tkat they are used somewhat vaguely, tke 
auxiliary being added or omitted at pleasure. This is certainly 
tke case in Hindi, as will be seen below ; and in tke poets, who 
are our only guides for tke mediaeval period, metrical necessities, 
rather than any desire to bring out a particular shade of 
meaning, appear to determine which form shall be used. ^ 

Those dialects of Hindi which possess tenses from this root, 
use them also as auxiliaries.^ Eastern Eajputana has^the defi- 
nite present formed by the two aorists, that of the verb and 
that of the auxiliary, ^ ^ beating," also a preterite 
composed of the p.p. of the verb and aorist of auxiliary, as 
“ I have beaten." There seems to be some anomaly 
in this latter, for in the preterite of the active verb ^ is added 
to all six persons, whereas, when used with the substantive 
verb ^ '^be," the auxiliary is jparticipial sing, pL i^T- 
Perhaps we hardly know enough of these rustic forms as yet 
to be able to draw accurate distinctions. 

GaiEwali forms its definite present from the present parti- 
ciple and the aorist (or beating •" and 

its preterite in the same way from the p.p. and aorist ^ 
^^he has beaten," ^^they have beaten." So does 

Kiimaoni, present preterite ^FTT^t W ; i^ these, 

also, there is still room for more accurate analysis, and a wider 
range of observations requires to be made in remote and little 
known j)arts of the country. 


^ Kellogg, Grammar, p. 240 . 
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Bengali lias four well-defined tenses. The definite present 
and imperfect are formed respectively by incorporating the 
aorist and imperfect of the auxiliary into one word with the 
locative case of the present participle, thus — 

Bef. Present am seeing (dekhite + achbi). 

Bef. Imperfect “I was seeing (dekhite + [^] clihinii). 

In the latter of these tenses the 1 pL has in ordinary speech 
to a great extent usurped the place of the 1 sing., and we more 
frequently hear — 

“I was seeing (dekhite + [^Jchhilam). 

By incorporating the same tenses of the auxiliary into one 
■rrord with the conjunctive participle (see § 73), it forms a 
definite preterite and a pluperfect, as 

Bef. Preterite “ 1 iiave seen ” (dekhiyS, -h Clchhi). 

Pluperfect “ I had seen ” (dekhiya -j- achhinu). 

Here, also, is common for 1 sing. Wonderful 

corruptions occur in pronunciation in these tenses : W loses its 
aspirate and becomes so that we hear, for a word 

that sounds Icdrche, and may be written “ is 

vulgo ]i6che (f%), for dekhiehe and for 

^f^pqrrfip^rnT dekUchUemy or dekh'ehilem So 

also for “ goes ” chaloohe (’^ 0 }%). These forms are 

freely used iu conversation by educated persons, and some 
recent authors of comic novels and plays introduce them into 
the mouths of their characters. The same remark applies to 
all tenses of the verb, and it is a curious subject for specula- 
tion, whether the growth of literature wiU ari-est the develop- 
ment of these forms, or whether they will succeed in forcing 
their way into the written language, and displace the longer 
and fuller forms now in use. If the latter event takes place, 
we shnll see enacted before our eyes the process of simplifica- 
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tion wliicli has been so fertile a cause of the formation of the 
present types in the whole neo- Aryan group. I anticipate^ 
howeyer, that the purists, aided by the conseryatiye influence 
of a literature already copious, will ultimately carry the day 
against the colloquial forms. ^ 

Oriya has the four tenses corresponding to Bengali, but only 
two of them are formed with the auxiliary we are now dis- 
cussing, the definite present and the definite preterite — 

Def. Present I am doing ” (pres. part. Tiaru “ doing 

Def. Preterite “I bave done’’ (p.p. hari ‘‘^one”). 

Here, also, colloquially, the auxiliary is generally incorporated 
with the yerb, and they say and re.spectiyely. In 

the south of the proyince, also, the older form of the present 
participle in ^ preyails, and one hears he is doing, 

and contracted he is.’^ 

§ 66. BRXf. This widely-used root took as early as the Pali 
and Prakrit period the form KO\ and in that form it has come 
down to modern times. As the ordinary substantiye yerb ^^to 
be,^^ it has a full range of tenses in all the languages, and it 
not only seryes as an auxiliary, but takes to itself the tenses of 
the other auxiliaries like any other verb. In the latter capacity 
it need not here be discussed, as the remarks which haye been 
made concerning the ordinary yerbs will apply to this verb also. 

Although ho is the general form of 4his root in all the Indian 
languages, yet there are one or two exceptions in which the 
initial hh is retained. In Pali, both hhamti and hoti are found 
for 3 sing, pres., ahJiavd and ahuvd impf., lhavatu and hotii 
impt., and in Sauraseni Prakrit we find hhodii—hhamtity bhavia 
z=.hJiutvaj and the like. Distinct traces of the retention of the 
hh are still in existence in some rustic dialects of Hindi, and in 
the old poets. In the latter, a p.p.p. sing. m., f; Pl- 
is extremely common, used alone as a preterite, or with the 
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verbal endings, as etc. It is also contracted into 

and in tiie modern form ^^was/^ may be beard 

commonly in the months of the lower orders all over the Hindi 
area of the present time. This form presupposes a Pr. 

= a fekr. , with elision of the and called in to fill 
up the hiatus. I give from Kellogg the dialectic forms 
(Gr. p. 236)— 

smauLAB. 

Kahaiiji .' 1. 2. 3. »nsft m,, »Tt/- 

Braj. id. m., id. 

Old-Pilrbi. 1. m., 2. m. 3. m., ^TT 

tixf- 

-Avadhi. 1. »iqT, 2. m. 3. «*■ 

Riwai. 1. 2. 3. *!• 

Bhojpuri. 2.^^, 

Pt.UEAl. 

Kanauji.' 1. 2. 3. IfH m., (also m.). 

Braj. id. 

Old-PClrbi. 1. ^ m. 2. m. 3. % m. 

Mf- ^t^/- ’IT/ 

Avadhi. 1. m. 2. m. 3. 3^^ m. 

RivvM, 1. 2, 3. 

Bhojpuri. 2.^^, 3. 

The verbal affixes are the same as those in the ordinary verb 
explained at § 33. Ohand uses the same form as in Braj and 

1 Kanauji may be taken to mean the speech of the country between tlie Ganges 
and Jiimiia, the heart of the Hindi land; Braj, that of the right bank of the 
Jumna; Old-Purhi, of the country north of the Ganges from the Gandak river 
eastwards; Avadhi, that of Oudh (Avadh); Biwdi, of the country south of the 
Ganges and between the Chambal and the Son rhers. Braj and Old-Purbi are the 
dialects in use in the mediseval poets generally. 
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Kanauji, thus cft^T II “ He becmie violently 

disturbed with anger (Pr. E. i. 48), ^ II 

'^Anangapal became King^^ (iii. 17), o|f^T I 

W II “ How the former matter ha])pened, listen while 

I tell the wonderful tale^^ (iii. 15), ^ef I) While 

the son was being (born), she became dead^’ (i. 170), 

^rf^rTT fSrW I As many poems as have been (written) first 
and last'' (i. 10), ^11 ^ 11 '"The folk be- 

came distressed, (being) wounded and heated " (xxi. 5) . Con- 
tracted yft fTO ^ II '' beca7ne (arose) 

in her mind, then after pity came" (iii. 10), The use of this 
tense is so common in Chand as to supersede the other form of 
the preterite to a great extent. 

A few examples may be added from Kabir : 
trTT^ I ^ II '' Her second name 

was Parvati, the ascetic {ie. Daksha) gave her to Sankara" 
(Earn. 26, 5), ^nflr |, ^ II 

“ One male (energy), one female, from’ them wra produced four 
kinds of living beings" {ib, 6), “l{;gR B 

WTT Prom one egg, the word Ow^, all this world has 
been created" {ib. 8). In these three quotations all three 
forms of the participle are used side by side. 

Tulsi Das does not confine himself to Old-Pfirbi forms, but 
uses, also, those classed above under Braj, as 

'^TTT “It fiUed again and thus i^ecame salt (ie. the sea) " 
(Lanlia-k. 3), MX I “ The Setubandh became 

very crowded" (ib. 10). But the Purbi form is more common, 
as in '^TT Bowing his head, thus he was 

asking" (Kis-k. 2), ^ ^fcf ^ Making salu- 

tation, thus he teas saying" (Ar-k. 259). The contracted form 
is also very common, as 5? MM I be- 

came (or w^as) enraptured at meeting with the beloved " 
(Ay~k. 441). 
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Closely connected witli the Bhojpuri is the form 
nsed by the half-Bengali half-Maithil poet Bidyapati, as in 

II, '15 II 

“Empty has become the temple, empty has become the city, 
empty have become the ten regions, empty has become every- 
thing ! ” (Pr. K.s. 118), irf^ 5^ ^TPcr I From 

tFe sound of the koihs notes my mind has become distracted 
{ib, 120). It does not vary for gender or person. 

I am not aware of the existence^ in any of the other 
languages of this type with the initial hh. It is, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, confined to the rustic Hindi dialects 
mentioned above. In all other respects Hindi keeps* to the 
/^d?, like the cognate languages. 

The aorist has the following forms : — 


Hindi. 1. ft^ 

SINGXJLAB. 

2. frit 

3.ftTl. 

ifti 

PLTJRAIi. 

2. fr^t 


P. 


2.ff%' 


i.flr^ 

2. ft^ 

3.ftW- 

s. 

l.^WT 



1.:^ 

2. ^’ft 

3. 

G. 


2.ft^ 

3. 


2. ft^ 

3. fl^ . 

M. 


2.ft^ 

3.ftt. 

1. ft^ 

2 - St 

3. ftt;r{- 

0. 


2. f'g 

3. iru. 


2. 

3. 

B. 

i-IT 

2. f'g 

3-1^. 

i-IT 

2. 

3. fST- 

In Hindi this tense. 

as mentioned before, 

is frequently used 


as a potential in all verbs, and especially so in ho, where, owing 
to the existence of an aSrist with signification of I am/^ etc., 
from ( 18 , the tense derived from ho is more usually employed to 
mean I may be.^^ The Parbatia or Nepali dialect also uses 
this tense as a potential, thus — 

Sing. 1. 2. ft¥, 3. ft. PI. 1. ff, 2. ft, 3. 

Several peculiarities call for notice in this tense. In classical 
Hindi there is the usual diversity of practice always observed 
in stems ending in d or o, as regards the method of joining the 
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terminations. Thus we have for 1 sing. in addition to 
2 and 3 sing, are written Q-nd 1 and 

3 pl- ft'^y ff; 2 pL ^ as well as wMoh 

makes it identical with the same person in the aorist of as. 

Dialectically the chief pecnliarity, which, like most diafectic 
forms^ is merely an archaism |)reserved to modern times, con- 
sists in the hardening of the final o of ho into i\ This is 
ohservahle in the Rajputana dialects, and partially also in that 
of Eiwa (Kellogg, p. 233). 

SINGULAH. 

Ri'jp. 1. 2. t 3-1 1- 2. 3. t- 

Riwfii. 2. gTO 3. 2. 51^ 3. sM. 

This peculiarity is more marked in the simple future notOti" 
below. It also occurs in M., where the aorist, as shown above, 
when used as a past habitual = I used to be,^’ takes the termi- 
nations of the active verb ; but when used as a simple present, 
those of the neuter, as — 

Sing.l.fr^r 2.fm 3 .ft^. pi. 2.51 3 .ftcl. 

The same combination occurs throughout this tense when 
used negatively=:‘^I am not,^^ as — 

Sing;. L ifg 2. 3. 

PI. 1. 2. ^ 3. (^ScT). 

and in other parts of the verb afiirmative and negative. 

In Sindhi'this root is throughoiit shortened to hiij and when 
the vowel is lengthened by the influence of affixes, it becomes 
hu, rarely hoj except in poetry, where 3 sing. is met instead 
of The y, which in some forms of Prakrit is inserted 

between the stem and its termination, appears here also, as — 

2.^^ 3.:f%. PI. 1.:^^ 2.W^ 3.^f^. 

Oriya sometimes shortens 0 to ti, but in that language the 
distinction in pronunciation between these two vowels is so 
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slight that in writing also the people often confuse the two. 
Ill a great part of this verb, however, the o is changed to a 
very short e. This is generally, but not always, due to a 
following where, from the shortness and indistinctness of the 
o-sound, o + ^=:a + i = ai=:e. Thus 2 sing, is in full 
though generally pronounced ho. In Bengali the o is generally 
written that vowel having in B. usually the sound of short, 
harsh o, like the o in English not, rock, etc. Thus it conies to 
pass that and f ^ may be regarded, either as shortened from 

and respectively, and thus derivable from ho, or as 
equivalents of H. ^ and"%, and so to be referred to as. In 
practice, certainly, the meaning in which they are used favours 
the latter hypothesis. 

The imperative in H. is the same as the aorist, except 2 sing., 
which ’is simply ft ^^be thou.^^ In the Eajput dialects the 

2 sing, is 2 pi. ; the former occurs also in Chand as a 

3 sing, in t f%f% WW II All speaking, said, 

^May there be success, success ! ’ (i. 178) The Eiwa dialect has 

2 sing. 5TO, 2 pi. present. 

P. 2 sing, ft, 2 pi. S. has 2 sing, ft and 2 pi. 

^ and ^ft- Gr. for 2 sing, and 2 pi. both 


M. Sing. 1. 

2. ft 

3. ft^, ft3f. 

0. „ 1. 

2. fr 

3. f^. 

B. „ 

2. ft^, f ^3 

3. f^f). 

M. PI. 1. • 

2. 5T 

3. 

0. „ 1. 

2. 

3. f^. 

B. „ 

2. f 'a 

3. 


The respectful form of the imperative follows that of the 
other verbs in the various languages. H. here inserts 
making ftf^ “be pleased to be,'’ G. ft^. 

Nepali has somewhat abnormally 2 sing. fET, 2 pi. 

The simple future in G. is formed according to the usual 
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rule ; but here again we meet the tendency so common in B. 
and 0., to express tbe o sound by so that side by side with 
the regular forms etc., we have also sing. 1. 

2. 1^, 3. ; pi. 1. 2. f^ft, 3. f which we must 

apjparently pronounce /wish, hoslie, etc. 

The simple future in old and rustic Hindi is regularly 
formed, as I shall become,'^ etc. ; but in this tense the 

employment of the type §; is very common, both in the poets 
and among the peasantry of the western area. Thus — 

SINGULAR. RLtTR^. 

Braj. I-Sllf 2. Sf 3. gf. 2.1;^ 3. 

West Rajp. 1. 1# 2. tfV 3. tft- l-tft 2. gft 3. 

We have also the curious transitional form of East Bajpu- 
tana which approaches so closely to Q-. — 

Sing. 1. 5^, ^ 2. 1;# 3. 

PI. 1. t^t 2. 3. 

Further details of these dialectic forms will be found in 
Kellogg’s admirable grammar. When the wilder parts of the 
country, at present little known to Europeans, shall have been 
more fully explored, we may expect to obtain many finer gra- 
dations of transition; for all over India the Gujarati proverb 
holds true, Every twelve Jcos language changes, as the leaves 
change on the trees.” 

The Braj ^orm is interesting to students from the fact of this 
dialect having become at an early date the traditional literary 
vehicle of the Krishna-cztftws, and thus to a certain extent a 
cultivated classical language. Its forms, however, are found 
in Chand long before the revival of Vaishnavism. He uses the 
full form , a shortened form and the Braj . 

Also occasionally in a future sense, which is probably a 
form of the 3 sing, aorist for ftxi ('^). Examples are wt 
II ^'His race shall become extinct” (Pr.-B. iij. 
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29), ftff II » The Jadavani shall he mth child ” 

(i. 249), Tixf % ^rrt I frr ’S II In tlie space 

of fiye days, lie shall become lord of Dilli"’ (iii. 411), ^ 

Sf ^ I “ There has not heen, and there shall not be, any 
(like*him) (i. 331). 

To Tulsi Das, Kabir, Bihari Lai, and all the mediaeval poets 
j and are the forms of the ordinary regular 
future ; is very rarely met in their pages, if at all. In- 
stances are, I They who have been, 

are, and shall^be hereafter (Tulsi, Bam. Bal-K. 30), 

I Now this good fortune will be (will happen) 
(ib. 82), x^ cT^ Tipzr I Henceforth, 

^ J^ti, the name of thy lord shall be Ananga^’ (ib. 96). The form 
does not appear to be used by Tulsi Das, though in Bihari 
Lai the participle is common ; this latter poet^s subject does 
not give much occasion for the use of the future, 

^ WT'^ “ There shall not again be birth to him (he shall 
escape the pain of a second birth) (Kabir, Ham. 57). In the 
majority of the poets the forms hvai and hoi seem to be regarded 
as virtually the same, and they use indifferently the one or the 
other as it suits their metre. There is unfortunately as yet no 
critically prepared or corrected edition of the texts of any of 
them, and owing to the mistaken policy of the Government, 
by which artificial works written to order have been prescribed 
as examination tests, the genuine native authors have been 
entirely neglected. • 

§ 67. The participial tenses are formed as in the ordinary 
verb. The present participle is in Old-H. as in Chand 

Laughing being prevented’^ (Pr.-R. i. 6). 
In modern H. the classical form is Braj ; , 

and in most of the rustic dialects simply indeclinable. In 
the Rajputana dialects the form gcTt is found. The other 
languages have P. S. G. flcit, M. fm, ftrit, 
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0. B. tlLongli really tlie locative of a 

present participle is used as an infinitive. 

The past participle is in H. one of tlie old Tadbliava class 
mentioned in § I 46, 47, and as such takes its type from Skr. 

H. The vowel of the stem is in the present day 

commonly pronoimced short and this practice is not un- 
common in the poets. P. S. Gr* 

M. has a strange jDarticiple which may he exiDlained 

as phonetically resulting from an older form shortened 

from I can trace nothing similar in any of the cog- 

nate languages, though the change from H to ^ is perfectly 
regular. In the poets a form is foimd, and even 
These types have led some writers to regard this participle as 
derived from the root This, however, is very doubtful. 

Tukaram always uses as wt%r 5^% I ^1511 fX 
i| ‘^To-day our vows are heard, blessed has become (is) 
this day^^ (Abh. 608), 

0. Iwr, B. f 

The future participle is in M. Ig'RT, 0. B. con- 

tracted to (hobo). 

These participles serve as tenses, either with or without the 
remains of the old substantive verb, just as in the regular verb, 
and need not be more particularly illustrated. 

One point, however, deserves a passing notice. The present 
participle in M. forms with the aid ctf the substantive verb as 
a regular present, as 3 sing. 'ftcTt /• ifW But the 

slightly different form of this tense, which in the ordinary 
verb (§ 42) expresses the conditional present, is in the case of 
ho employed as an imperfect. Thus, while the form just given, 
hoioy etc., means ^^he becomes, the conditional form hotdy etc., 
means '^he was.^^ This usage is analogous to that of the Gr. 
Jiaio^ etc., mentioned in § (iO/, and agrees with a form of preterite 
used in Braj Hindi, sing. etc. It has been 
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suggested that this latter is deriyed from Skr. ; but against 
such a derivation must be set the fact that hJiMa had at a very 
early epoch lost its t and become in Pr. Mam, lioiam, and the 
like ; also that in Ohand the anuswdra of the present participle 
is still preserved, as in I (Pr.-H. i. 49), 

Brahman beeame to Brahman hostile ; ” and a few lines 
further on in the same passage ^ '' There 

^oas one Sringa Bishi/^ 

§ 68. The tenses of the regular verb formed by the additions 
of parts of th^ verb ho are numerous, but vary in the different 
languages. In Hindi we have mostly tenses with a general 
sense of doubt or contingency, in which those compounded 
^^h the present participle run parallel to those formed with 
the past j)articiple. Thus with t^XrfT “falling,^^ and 

fallen to fall ”) — 

1* (aorist of ho) ‘^1 may he falling/^ which may 

be called a definite present subjunctive or contingent ; as in 
answer to a question tj*?; ciit Are you going to my 

house?’’ one might answer I may be going (but 

am not sure).” 

2. (future of ho shortened from I shall 

or must be falling,” a future contingent, or doubtful; as in 
asking "^TrfT % “I® Ram coming now?” the reply 

is, ^ ^^Yes, he will be coming,” or, ^^he must be 

coming,” i.e. “ I suppose*he is now on his way here,^^ 

3. itcfT “(If) I were falling,” conditional present 
definite. This is very i*arely used, but it seems to denote a 
phase of action which could not, when occasion requires, be 
otherwise expressed. It may be illustrated thus: XW 

^ ^ “ If Bam were now running 

away, I would stop him ” (but as he is not, there is no need for 
me to do so). It is the present participle of the auxiliary used 
in a conditional sense, as in the simple verb. 
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4. inay have fallen.^^ Also somewhat rare. In 

answer to ^ ''Have yon ever heard 

his name one might say may have heard it 

(but have now forgotten it). 

5. ^'I ^nnst or shall have fallen.^’ This is a very 

commonly used tense. Thus is a frequent answer 

where a person is not sure, or does not care; and is almost 
equivalent to dare say/^ ^^very likely/" shouldn’t wonder."" 
Also, it indicates some degree of certainty, as 

tTT’OT %/^Has Earn received the news.^"" Answer, trnsn 
^^He will have received it,’" meaning ^^Oh yes, of course he 
has,"" or with a different inflection of voice, I dare say he 
has.” 

6. (If ) I had fallen."" Hardly ever used, except 
in a negative sentence. I do not remember to have heard, it in 
conversation ; though an analogous form with the participle of 

may be heard in eastern Hindi, as ’^smi 

^^If you had come yesterday.” The only instance Kellogg 
gives is apparently from a translation of the Bible ( J ohn xv. 22) 
ofr^ ^ ^T*rr ft«rr ^ fmr “ if i had not come . . . 
they had not had sin.” 

Panjabi makes a somewhat different use of the tenses of ho. 
In this language ho^ when used as an auxiliary, has rather the 
sense of continuance in an act, than that of doubt or con- 
tingency. Thus we find the ordinary definite present ^ 
“ He is going,"’ side by side with a eontinuative present with 
ho, f ^^He kept on going;” also, ‘Hie is in the 

habit of going.” So, also, there is a continuative imperfect 
^ ^^He kept on going,” “He was always going.” 
Similarly, there are two forms of the future, one with the 
simple future of ho (like Ho. 2 in Hindi given above) 

“He will probably be going,” and a continuative form 
containing ho twice over, “He will probably 

be always going.” Thus, to the question 
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“How long will te be stopping there?” the 
answer might he, ^ ^ | 

His home is there, he will prohahly 
always be stopping there/^ With % prefixed, the tease 

means If I were in the habit of going.’' 

Parallel to the above are two tenses with the aorist of ho: 

I may be going/' and with ^‘if " prefixed, If I 
should be going ; " and ift^t I may be constantly 

going," ‘^If I should be always going." 

With the past participle they combine the present participle 
of ho, as would have put," and conditionally, 

% If I had put," If I should have put ; " 

aj_in ^ ^ tit firf%w 

^^If he had given the money into the care (Ht. hand) of 
the merchant, then we should have got it." 

There is also a combination of the past tense with the aorist 
of ho, as ^^Ile may have gone," or, ^^If he has (per- 

chance) gone." 

Colloquially, they frequently also insert pleonasti- 

cally in phrases where it is difficult to attach to it any definite 
meaning. Thus ’^if W sent," and wfll^ 

f “ he is having sent." In this latter phrase there is, 
perhaps, implied the idea of the action having been performed 
some time ago, and being stiU in force, so that it harmonizes 
with the generally continuative meaning of ho as an auxiliary 
in Panjabi. Also, though it is not noticed in the* grammar, I 
remember having heard frequently this word hold, repeated 
probably for emphasis, as “beaten" 

(repeatedly, or very much indeed). 

In Sindhi the present and past participle are both com- 
pounded with the aorist of ho to form potentials, thus — 1. 

''fie may be going;" 2. ¥13t '^fi^ ^^7 

gone." There does not appear to be in this language so strong 
a sense of doubt, or of continuance, in these combinations, as in 
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H. and P., probably because ho plays a more important part in 
S. tban does as, wbicb is represented by only one tense, or achh, 
wHcb is not represented at all. 

3. ^ “be was going/’ Tbis is tbe present participle 
of tbe verb witb tbe preterite of ho. 

4. “be bad gone.” Tbe past participle witb tbe 
same. These two are exactly parallel. 

5. “ be will be going.” Definite future, made 
up of present participle witb future of ho. 

6. “ be will baye gone.” Past future, tbe past 
participle witb tbe same. These two are also exactly parallel. 

In tbe passive phase of active verbs there are also six tenses 
formed by tbe same process, whereof 2, 4, and 6 are tbe saige 
as in tbe active, or, in other words, these two tenses may be 
construed either actively or passively, according to tbe struc- 
ture of tbe sentence. Trumpp gives them twice over, probably 
for tbis reason : 

1. “be may be being released.” Future parti- 

ciple passive (i 61) witb aorist of ho. 

3. ft ^^be was being released.” Tbe same witb 

preterite of ho. 

5. “be will be being released.” Tbe same witb 

future of ho. 

Gujarati employs ho in tbe following tenses (Taylor, p. 92), 
mostly dubitative {chad “ ascend ”) : 

1. Present participle + aorist, “be is ascending.” 

Definite present. 

2. Tbe same + future, “be may be ascending.” 

Contingent present. 

3. The same -f pres. part, indeclinable, “ (if) be 

were ascending.” Subjunctive present. 

A parallel group witb past participle : 

1. Past p. + aorist, “be has ascended.” Definite 

preterite. 
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2. Tlie same + future, may have ascended/' 

Contingent preterite. 

3. The same + pres. p. ind., 'ftcT “(if) he had ascended." 
Subjunctive preterite. 

The same combinations may be formed ivith the p.p. in eh, 
as but there does not seem to be any very great 

difference in the meaning. 

Also a group with future participle; in the form mno 
(see § 52) — 

1. Fut. p. 4- aorist, ‘^he is about to ascend." 

Definite future?. 

2. The same + future, ^ “he may be about to 

ascend." Contingent future. 

The same + pres. p. ind., “ (if) he were about 

to ascend." Subjunctive future. 

An example of the use of the last of these tenses is ^ 

eft “ If he were going to (or had intended 

to) release me, he would have released me (long ago)." Three 
similar tenses are formed by combining the three above parts 
of the auxiliary with the participle in dr or aro, which, as in 
Marathi, is rather the noun of the agent, and will be discussed 
further on (§ 75). 

Comj)ound tenses in Marathi are formed so largely by the 
auxiliaries derived from m and aclili, that there is comparatively 
little left for ho to do. It is used in the following tenses : 

Imperfect, made up c;^ present part, and impexTect of ho, as 
«fr ^ ftrIT “ he was coming." 

“ Incej)to~continuative " imperfect, as the grammar- writers 
call it, made from the present part, and the preterite of ho, as 
eft '^hr^rTT he began to speak." This is rarely used. 

Future preterite formed by the future participle and im- 
perfect of ho, as ift ''I was to have written," ?>. 

“ It had been arranged that I was to write under certain cir- 
cumstances." The example given is ift 
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ftcff W '' i" ^0 

have called (yen&,r hotan) on you yesterday, but in my body 
illness having been [i.e. feeling unwell), I stayed at home/’ 

Future continuative composed of the' present participle and 
future of /^(9, as ^ '^^cTT he will begin to sj)eak'"(and 

go on speaking).” 

Imperfect subjunctive, from the subjunctive (future pass, 
part.) and imperfect of ho used in the Karma prayoga^ as 

ffW you should have told,” lit. “ by you to be told 
it was.” This may also be expressed by using XTff^ ought,” 
as ^RT^T TCiTff % I ought to have walked.” 

Another preterite phrase is formed by adding the imperfect 
of ho to the neuter genitive of the future pass, part., as 

ffW ^^I had to walk,” Le. ^^1 was obliged to walk/^ 

It will be seen that all these instances of the use of ho as an 
auxiliary are rather elaborate verbal phrases than tenses, in- 
genious and successful attempts at filling up the gap caused 
by the loss of a large range of synthetical tenses and participles 
from the earlier stage of language. 

This verb is not used as an auxiliary in 0. or B., tiiough it 
is used as an ancillary to form a pedantic sort of passive 
with Tatsama p.p. participles, as B. ^f^cf 0. 

to be sent.” This, however, forms no part of the actual 
living languages of either Orissa or Bengal, and may be passed 
over with just this much notice. 

§ 69. BTsA The Pali and Prakrit forms of the various 
tenses of this verb were given in § 12, where also the principal 
parts of the verb in S. Gr. and 0. were given. * In Hindi there 
is only one part of this verb in use as an auxiliary, namely, the 
participial tense tha was,” sing. ^ m., ; pi- % m., 

^ I had formerly connected this tense iM mth Gr. and Braj Jiato and been thus 
led to refer it to as ; hut further research, aided by the dialectic forms brought to 
light by Kellogg and others, has led me to abandon that yiew, and to adopt that 
given in the text, — dies diem docet. 
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This form is, I belieye, shortened from and that again 

from the Skr. p.p.p. f%rT. It is therefore analogous to the 
shortened forms of other p.p. participles so largely employed in 
the modern languages. We saw in VoL II. p. 275, how the 
genitiYe postposition hcL had been evolved by a long and 
varied process from Skr. hrita ; so, also, ga in the H. and P. 
future from gata, hhd in Old- Hindi from bJiuta^ la and la in M., 
and other futures from lagna ; and in exact parallelism to these 
is IM from stliita. 

The Kanauji Hindi has sing. ^ m., ^ /.; pi. ^ ^/. ; 

but the Garhwaii still preserves a fuller type in sing. m., 
; pi. m, Hearer still to sthita, and with incorpora- 
tion of the Skr. root as, so as to make a regular imperfect, is 
the Hepali “I was,^^ etc. — 

sing.i.f^^ 2.f^ 3.f%?rr. 3.f^rarr. 

Hepali is not an independent language, but merely a dialect 
of Hindi. The peojple who speak it call it Parbatiya or 
mountain Hindi ; it may therefore appropriately be taken into 
consideration in arguing as to the origin of Hindi forms. 
is used in Hindi in two tenses only. 

1. With present participle, ^^was speaking.^’ 

Imperfect. 

2. With past participle, ^ "^had spoken.^^ Pluperfect. 

In P. is occasionally used, though in its numerous 

forms, is far more commorr. This verb is also used with a full 
range of tenses in Sindhi. Trumpp^ calls it an auxiliary, but 
I can find no instances of its being used to form tenses of the 
ordinary neuter or active verb like as or hhu, and it takes parts 
of the latter to form its own compound tenses. There are, 
however, two j)arts of stha in use as auxiliaries in Sindhi, the 
former of which ^ probably = f%c(: norn-, and the latter 
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loc. 'sft agrees witli the subject in gender, and is 
used to form ■with, the aorist an indefinite present — 

Sing. 1. ^ ^ T^t/- 

PI. 1. f ?T m m. “ I go,” etc. ^ 

This auxiKary differs from all others in the seven languages’, 
in that it may be put lefore the principal verb. ^ has the 
same peculiarity, and is used to make a continuative imperfect 
with the past participle of the principal verb ; it does not vary 
for gender or person. Thus — ^ 

Sing. 1. ^ 2. t . 

PL 1. ®tc., “ I used to go,” or simply “ T was going.” 

TT'' 

Examples are — 

Two women were quarrelling {the 

♦ On ^ Cs 

vidaliymi) about a child.” 

Two men were going (the hid) 

to a foreign country.” ^ 

Here the auxiliary precedes, and with reference to the sug- 
gested origin of this auxiliary from the locative dhite, it is 
more natural that it should do so, for the verb, whether in a 
simple or compound tense, naturally comes last in the sentence, 
so that the j)hrase I am (in the act or condition of) having 
gone,^^ is rendered ^4n having been, I am gone.^^ 

Gr. has'also the full verb in all its tenses, and it may ap- 
parently be used as an auxiliary just as ho. As regards 
meaning, ^ is more powerful than the latter, also, is 
more powerful than Ig. There are thus three grades of sub- 
stantive verb. ^ ^^be is,'^ is merely the copula; ^^be 
is, or becomes, is a definite expression of existence ; ^^be 
remains, is positive and prolonged existence. The distinction, 


1 Stack, Grammar, pp. 134, 135. 
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as pointed out before, is analogous to tbat between ^er and 
estar in Spanisb. 

forms compound tenses by taking parts of as 
auxiliaries, just as tbe ordinary verb, tbus — 

Imperfect as in That fight was going 

on/’ 

Preterite as in ^iryiSr fW W “His heart 

has become hard.” 

Dubitative present TSfcft as in ^ ^ ^cft “There- 

fore you may now be regretting,” and so on.^ 

In Oriya tbis verb plays a somewhat diifferent part. It is 
tbel^used not as a second auxibary side by side witb ho, but 
to tbe exclusion of it, and forms, witb tbe participles of tbe 
principal verb, a range of well-defined tenses, wbicb cannot be 
expressed otherwise. 

1. Witb tbe present participle {har “do “doing’’ — 

a, Aorist of thd Wm? karu tb^e, “he is (or was) doing.” Con- 
tinuative present. 

'h. Preterite » karu tbiM, “he was doing.” Imperfect. 

c. Future „ karu thibo, “he will be doing.” Con- 

tinuative future. 

2. Witb the past participle — ' 

» T 

a. Aorist of thd ’SSTTH “ he has (usually) done.” Habitual 

preterite, 

/!?. Preterite „ ^|fx “ he had done.” Pluperfect. 

c. Future „ e|ifx “ he will have done.” Future past. 

Tbe difference between la and 2a is very delicate, and rather 
difficult to seize. Karu thde implies tbat a person habitually 

i The examines are from Lechey, Grrammar, pp. 76, 81. 
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does au act, and tlins that he was doing it at the time 
mentioned, according to his usual custom. Thus, to a question 
"Was he sitting in the market?’^ the answer 
might be ^ Yes, he always sits there ; and thus 

it is implied that he was sitting there at the time referred to. 
So again, %% ^ “When the 

doctor came, I teas getting well,^^ implying that I had been im- 
proving before he came, and continued to do so. Kari tlihe, on 
the other hand, literally, He remains having done,^^ implies 
a habit which is not necessarily in force at the j^ime referred to, 
as irfH rniK WTH “He is always very 

angry with his wife,’’ not impl 3 dng that he is actually angry 
at the moment of speaking. It is also used of an action iihich 
lasted some time, but has now ceased, as % 

^tlT I ^ cough/’ implying 

that he had a cough which lasted a long while, but from which 
he has now recovered. Both tenses thus imply continuity, but 
the former indicates continuity stiU existing, the latter con- 
tinuity in past time, which has now ceased. 

There are similarly two imperatives formed respectively with 
the present and past participles — 

Remain thou doing.” 
b. “ Remain thou having done.” 

Here, also, the same fine distinction is drawn as in the other 
tenses, ’s^rr^ “ Lfet Gobind go on doing that 

work.” But, as Hallam ■well remarks (Grammar, p. 153), “The 
Oriya very often uses a past participle in bis mode of thought, 
where we should use the present.”® He illustrates this tense 

1 Hallam, Oriya Grammar, p. 78. 

2 I had the advantage of assisting Mr. Hallam when ho was writing his grammar, 
and the definition of this tense was a source of much difficulty and discussion. He 
consulted a large number of natives, both educated and uneducated, the former as to 
ilixe' rationale, and the latter as to the practice. The latter, without knowing the 
reason why, often corrected karu thd into kari thd instinctively, and a large range 
of observations led to his adopting the definition in which I have followed him. 
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thus : “ Suppose a person should say to another, ‘ Do that -work 
so,’ and the person addressed should reply, ‘ I have done it so,’ 
and the first speaker should then say, ‘‘Well, always do it so,’ 
or, ‘ Continue to do it so,’ this last phrase would be expi’essed 
by this tense.” Ex. gr. : — 

Do that work so.’^ 

Answer ;|J I have done it so,” or, ‘‘as (you order) 

so I have done.” 

Rejoinder m “ Well, always do so,” literally, “ thus 

• having done, remain/^ 

Here, if we used /cam tlia^ we should imply that the person 
addressed was actually doing the work while we were speaking, 
while Tcari tlid is used when he is not actually working. 

Lastly, there is a pair of tenses with the conditional — 

he might be doing,” or, “ if he were doing.” 

*?ErtHT “ he might have done,” or, “ if he had done.” 

These explain themselves. 

Bengali does not employ the primary form of this auxiliary, 
but has instead* a secondary stem derived from it. This is 
which is conjugated throughout in the sense of remain- 
ing, and partakes of the combined senses of continuity and 
-doubt peculiar to this verb. There are, strictly speaking, no 
compound tenses formed .by this verb, and the method of its 
employment is rather that of an ancillary verb. 

§ 70. tA This root takes the form grr, is used in H. 
P. M., occasionally in Q-. and B., and usually in 0., to form 
the passive voice. Q-. having a passive intransitive of its own 
(I 24), does not often have recourse to this verb, and S. having 
a regularly derived synthetical passive (§ 25), dispenses with it 
altogether. When used as in H. P. and M. to form a passive,* 
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it is compoimded with the past participle of the principal verb^ 
as [dehh ^^see”) — 

H. Aorist he is seen.” P. 

lm( )eratioe, “ be ye seen.” • 

Future he will be seen.” 

So also in M. and 0. The various tenses of are formed in 
the same manner as other verbs. When compounded with any 
other part of the verb than the past participle^ yd is ancillary, 

... ip> 

and is used in various other senses. 

There has been, in former times, much discussion about this 
form of the passive, some writers declaring it inelegant, others 
considering it unusual and opposed to the genius of the In5ian 
languages, while some have even gone so far as to deny its 
existence altogether. The most discerning inquirers, however, 
admit it as a form in actual use, though they point out certain 
circumstances which obviate the necessity for recourse to it. 
Such are the existence of a large class of neuter verbs, the 
practice of changing the object into, a subject, and figurative 
expressions like "^to eat a beating/^ mar hMn£(.y comes into 
seeing, delchne men and the like. Speaking as one who 
has lived in daily and hourly intercourse with natives of India 
for nearly twenty years, I can testify to the use of this form 
by speakers of Hindi, Panjabi, Bengali, and Oriya frequently, 
and even„habitually. Idiomatically^ many other ways of ex- 
pressing the passive idea undoubtedly exist, and in some lan- 
guages, as Bengali and Marathi, ho ma.y be used to form a 
passive. There are phrases and occasions, however, where it 
would be more idiomatic to use the passive /d than any other 
construction, and we may conclude that, though its use is some- 
what restricted, it is erroneous to describe it as always in- 
elegant and unidiomatic, and still more so to deny its existence 
altogether. 
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§ 71. By using ilie expression compound tense in a wider 
sense than that in which it has been employed in the former 
part of this chapter, we may legitimately include under it that 
large and varied class of phrases in which two verbal stems are 
used together to express one idea. In such a combination the 
first verb remains unchanged, and all the work of conjugation 
is performed by the second, which acts, so to speak, as a hand- 
maid to the first. For this second verb I have thought it 
advisable to employ the term ancillary,^ ^ as expressing more 
clearly than ajj.y other that occurs to me, the actual relation 
between the two. The ancillary verb differs from the auxiliary, 
in that the former runs through all the tenses of the verb, 
and^he principal verb on which, it waits remains unchanged, 
while the latter only forms certain specified tenses in compo- 
sition with several parts of the principal verb, being attached 
now to the present, now to the past or future participle. Thus, 
the tenses formed by the aid of auxiliaries are integral portions 
of the primary simple verb. In the case of the ancillary, on 
the other hand, it, together with the principal verb, forms, in 
fact, a new verb, which, though consisting of two elements, 
must be regarded for conjugational purposes as essentially one 
throughout. Thus, the elements mar strike, and ddl 
throw,^^ combine into the compound verb mar ddlna to 
kill,^’ which is conjugated through the whole range of simple, 
participial, and compound tenses of d&hd, mar remaining 
unchanged. 

Grammarians have invented many strange names for these 
verbs with ancillaries, calling them Frequentatives, Inceptives, 
Permissives, Acquisitives, and many other -ives. It would, 
perhaps, be simpler not to seek to invent names for all, or 
any of them, but merely to note the combinations that exist 
with their meanings. Indeed, it is hardly possible to group 
them into classes, because, in practice, some ancillaries may be 
combined with any verb in the language, while others again 
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can only be combined witb one or two specific verbs. More- 
over, there are exceptions to the general rule that a verb with 
an ancillary runs through the whole range of tenses, for some 
ancillaries are only employed in one tense, or in two tenses ; 
thus in Hindi, is usually only employed in the past tense, 
as hahne laga “ he began to say.^^ Some again are formed in 
only one tense in one language, while they may be used in 
several tenses in another language. 

The subject is a very wide one, for the number of primary 
verbal stems in the seven languages being sjpall, they are 
driven to express complicated ideas by combining two of them 
together. They have also lost the facility of expressing such 
ideas which is j)ossessed by most ' original Aryan languors, 
through the itpasargas, or prepositions, and can no longer 
develope from one simple root a variety of meanings by pre- 
fixing pray abhiy upa^ or mm. Under such circumstances they 
have taken a number of their commonest verbs and tacked 
them on to other verbs, in order to imply that the action 
expressed by the principal verb is performed under the con- 
ditions expressed by the added, or, as we may call it, the 
ancillary verb. As might be expected, however, while the 
principle is the same in all seven languages, the method 
of its application, and the particular ancillaries used, difier, 
to some extent, in the several languages. It will be better 
to take each ancillary separately, exhibiting the general effect 
of each as combined with different parts of the principal 
verb. 

§ 72. Ancillaries may be attached not only to other verbs, 
but even to themselves ; the verb to which they are attached is 
placed in the conjunctive participle, and remains in that form 
throughout. Another class, however, exists, in which the 
principal verb is in the infinitive mood, which, as Kellogg 
justly observes, is not strictly a case of a compound verb, but 
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that of one verb governing another, and in this view would 
more properly he regarded as a matter of syntax. Inasmuch, 
however, as certain well-known and constantly-used phrases of 
this kind have grown up in all the languages, whose use, to a 
great extent, supplies the want of regular tenses, it will he 
better to give them aU here, so as to complete the survey of the 
modern verh in all its aspects. It must he noted, also, that in 
Hindi, and occasionally in P.-M. and Q-., the conjunctive 
participle loses its final syHahle, and thus appears in the form 
of the simple^stem ; that it is the participle, and not the stem, 
is shown hy j:he analogy of the other languages, and by isolated 
instances of the preservation of the participial form even in 
Hyj-di. 

1. ^ ''give,'' and % ^'take," are in H. widely used as 
ancillaries, and the meanings which are obtained hy their use 
are somewhat varied. In a general way, it may he said that 
de is added to verbs to express the idea that the action passes 
away from the subject towards the object, while le implies that 
the action proceeds towards the subject. Thus de can, strictly 
speaking, be used only wdth actives and oausals ; and in some 
cases adds so little to the meaning of the principal verb, that it 
appears to be a mere expletive. With active verbs examples 
are — 


" to throw,’’ ' “ to throw away.” 

to take out,” “ to turn out, eject.” 


Thus ter; % \irR “ he took the rice out of the house,” 

• where ‘the idea is, that the man being outside went in and 
brought out the rice ; hut in ^ ^ 1 t 
has turned me out of the house,” it would he understood that 
the speaker had been forcibly ejected. 


“ to put,” “ to pot away, lay by.” 

“ to strike,” mX “ to beat off.” 
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With causals it is used Tery frequently, and with scarcely 
any perceptible change of meaning — 

and “ to explain.” 

farTT^rr to cause to fall, or to throw down,” ’ 

t3T5TT „ t^T t’lT “ to seat, or to put into a seat.^’ 

Perhaps one can sometimes trace in the form with ^ a sense 
of the action having* been done with some force, while in the 
simple verb the idea of force is wanting, but in the majority of 
instances no such distinction could be traced, ^here is oc- 
casionally some additional emphasis, as in the common phrases 
^ ^ give,'^ and % ^ take,” where the ancillary is added 
to itself, hut these expressions belong more particularly to ?he 
Urdu side of the language. 

When attached to the infinitive of another verb, de implies 
permission, as ^‘let (him) go,” ^ 

^'please let me sit down.” 

P. uses de in the same way as H., but it does not appear to 
be so used in Sindhi. In Gr. it is added to the conjunctive 
participle of another verb to give emphasis, it also expresses 
impatience, but, in both cases, like H., with a general idea of 
the action being from the speaker towards the object. Thus 
to abandon, ” ^Tet (it) alone!” '4et go!” 

^^to thiw,” throw (it) away !” But as in 

H., with the infinitive it implies permission, to go,” 

''to allow to go,” tf^^x let fall,” ^^to 

permit to write.” 

M. has the same usage of when added to the conjunctive 
particij)le it has the same senses as in H., as "to 

write,” "to dig ;” in both of which phrases there is 

only a little additional emphasis implied, or perhaps an idea of 
finishing and having done with, as "write it off,” "dig it up 
and have done with it,” as in ^ throw it away.” 
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With, the infinitive it implies permission, as ^ 

suffer me to go,^’ ^cf the wind will not let 

me write/^ 

Precisely similar is the usage in 0. and B., as 0. 
break it open/’ literally, ^^having caused to open, give but 
with the infinitive he would not let 

me come/^ 

Bengali uses this verb with the conjunctive to imply com- 
pleteness or emphasis, as “I have seen the 

book,^^ that ^s, I have examined or perused it/^ With the 
infinitive it, like the rest, signifies permission, as irf^ 

They did not allow me to read/^ 

£>. % is in all respects used similarly to but with exactly 
. the opposite meaning, namely, that of the action being directed 
towards the speaker, or the subject. In this construction its 
meaning is often very slightly different from that of the simple 
verb. Thus we may say, Tftcrr he drinks,” and %ffT he 
drinks up,” or drinks down,” in the latter case implying a 
more complete action. With causals it is used when the action 
is towards the subject, as ^ rm ^ ^'call Earn 
to me,” where the simple verb merely means to call,” 

The distinction between the use of de and le is well shown 
when added to '‘to put;” thus ^ means ''put it 

away (for your own use),” but ^ "put it down (and leave 
it).” There is, as Kellogg has shown, a sense of appropriating 
a thing to oneself involved in le. 

P. follows the usage of H., but has less frequent recourse to 
this ancillary. S. uses which is the same word asde, in 

the sense of "taking away,” which in H. is expressed by % 
as in 1 crossing the ocean 

they were forcibly carried off” (Trumpp, p. 340). In another 
instance, however, the meaning is more that of simple taking, 
'yrtZT'5 bring back,” literally, having caused to 

return, to take.” 
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In Gr.^ the meaning is the same as in H., acquisition, oz' 
action towards the speaker or subject, as in ''to 

understand,’^ i,e. to make oneself acquainted with,” 
learn (this),” i,e. acquire this knowledge.” 

M., as before remarked, uses where its sistei’s have 
It is used freely in all combinations involving the idea of 
taking, and seems, like many other anciUaries, to be often used 
pleonastically. Perhaps, howevei", we ought to make allow- 
ance for the trains of thought which, in the minds of native 
speakers, underlie the expressions which thej^ us(^ and, in this 
view, to admit that an idea of taking may be f)iusent to their 
minds in expressions which, in our mode of thought, would not 
involve such an idea. It is difficult to get a native to concQji- 
trate his mind upon what he is actually saying or doing, he 
will always mix up with his present speech strange under- 
currents of nebulous fancies as to what he did or said last, or 
what he is going to do or say next, and this habit influences his 
speech and produces phrases which, to the practical Europeazi 
mind, seem unnecessary and confusing. Thus Molesworth 
(s.v. reckons as pleonastic the use of this ancillary in 

WT "quickly having bathed take,” Here the word 
"take” is probably inserted from a feeling that the person 
addressed is wanted again after he has had his bath. Thus, if 
you were about to send a man on an errand, and he asked (as a 
native usually does) to be allowed to bathe and eat first, you 
might use the above sentence.- In Hindi one would use ana 
''to come,” in the same way, as If 

you did not use some ancillary or other, it might be under- 
stood that you did not want the man’s services after he had 
bathed. In another phrase fTcT "The 

child burnt his hand,” judging from the analogy of similar 
phrases in the cognate languages, I feel that if were not 
used, the person addressed would be capable of supposing that 
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tlie cMld burnt tbe whole of Ms band up, whereas, what is 
really meant is, that the child got a burn on his hand. 

The 0. verb is used as in H., as 
will take charge of the papers and accounts/^ where he means 
tha^ he will take them and study them, it is literally haying 
understood I will take.'^ 

So also with B. as '^they took 

and read the letter.” 

3. ‘‘ come,” go,” as also the cognate stems in the 

other languages, when used as ancillaries, stand to each other 
in the same contrast as le and de, H. is not very widely 
used, and principally with neuter verbs; it implies doing a 
tlii^ng and coming back after having done, and thus has a 
certain sense of completing an action. Thus ^^to be 

made,” ot sometimes colloquially, ^^to be 

completely done, successfully accomplished,” %cr ^ 

Having seen the field, I am come,” Le. I have been and 
looked at the field,” and he implies, I have examined it, and 
am now ready to make terms for the rent of it.” The usage is 
similar in P., though rarely heard. 

The equivalent of ^ in S. is pres. part. '^coming,” 

p.p. come.” It is used with the infinitive to mean be- 

ginning to do, and tMs usage is thus different from that of H. 
and P. Thus 'cpEftil to come to rain,” or, as we should 

Say, to come on to rain,” as — 

^31 II * 

“ The lightnings have hegim to rain, the rainy season has ascended 
(his) conch.” — Trumpp, p. 344. 

G. is used in the sense of com in g into action, or into 
use, becoming, and is used with the present participle, as ^iil^H 
“to become spoilt.” But far more frequently the 

conjunctive participle, takes other ancillaries after it. 

^ in M. is also used in a potential sense, but generally, as 
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far as I can learn, mtli the indeclinable form of the present 
participle, and with the subject in the datiye case; thus it 
literally means to me, to you, etc., it comes to do,^^ as 

“I can gOy” lit. “to me going comes.^^ Similar to 
this is the use of and in H. as an independent verb, chiefly .in 
negative sentences, as He does not 

know how to read and write, lit. “ To him reading- writing 
comes not. ” So also in 0. and B. 

4. ^ “go,^^ is used more freq[uently, and in a wider sense 
than d. In H. it implies completeness or finally, as ^ifT 
“ eat,^^ Wim eat go away,^^ where the 

principal verb preserves the termination of the conjunctive 
participle. In the familiar compound ^ WT'^TT ^^to become, tjie 
ancillary adds a little distinctness to the idea of the principal. 
So, also, in or ; thus, if a man is hesitating or 

fumbling over a story- or message, you say 
“ Speak out ! or “ Out with it ! 

When added to neuter verbs (especially the double verbs 
mentioned in I 18), it seems to add no special meaning, and 
one may say or "re WRT ‘^to be broken;^’ or firw 

^STT^TT ^^^0 meet^^ or “be obtained.^^ Colloquially, and especially 
in the past tense, the form with Jdnd is far more commonly 
heard than that without it; thus, for “it is broken, one hears 
twenty times for once of ^T- This practice seems to 
confirm what was conjecturally advanced in § 25, concerning 
the origin ot the use of mm to form a" passive, as compared 
with the Sindhi passive in ija. 

Sindhi uses, in a similar way, its stem go (impt. 

p.p* pres. p. from Skr. Pr. 

Thus, “ to take off,'' ''to be dead," i.e “ to 

go, having died." “to ascend," Le. “to go, having 

ascended." There is also a phrase in which it is added to 
“to lift," as XiTift “be off!" “go away!" The 
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general effect of this ancillary may thus he l^aken to he that of 
completeness. Trumpp gives the following examples (p. 340) : 
^ ff crf^ When he was grown up, then 

he died (say died off ^ cf ^ 

‘^Take the advice of the pilots that thou maystp^zss over (or pass 
through and escape from) the flood tide/’ 

Completion or finality is also indicated hy in Q*., attached 
to the conjunctive participle, as in H. and P.; when added to 
the present participle, it implies continuance, as ^ go 

on writing/’ 

In M. B. ^d 0., this stem is not used as an ancillary. 

5. ^^he able,” is attached to the stem-form or apocopated 
conjunctive participle of all verbs in BE. to imply power, as 
€^frr ^^he is able to walk,” “he will be able to 

do.” It is rarely, if ever, used alone in correct speaking, 
though one sometimes, in the eastern Hindi area, hears such 
an expression as ^T{ “I shall not be able,” This, 

however, is probably to be regarded merely as an elliptical 
phrase for -irff I shall not be able to doJ' 

In P. also it is used always as an ancillary, as ^ 

he is able to read,” and is conjugated throughout the verb. 
In S. the corresponding verb is used with the conjunctive 
participle in the same sense, as ^ ^^to be able to do.” 

In all these three languages this verb may be added to the 
inflected form of tbe infinitive, though in H. and P. this con- 
struction is avoided by those who desire to spea^ elegantly. 
Still one often hears it, as “he cannot go,” and 

in the eastern Hindi area it is very common, as weU as in the 
Urdu spoken by Musulmans in all parts of India. Among 
these latter, indeed, harne saUd is much commoner than kar 
saktd. 

It is used in G. as in H., and may also be used in M., but in 
this latter language the existence of another method of ex- 
pressing potentiality (| 54) renders its use less frequent. 
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ir 

B. and 0. do not know this ancillary. In its place they use 
irn:; in- B, with the infinitiye, as can do” in 0. 

with the past participle, and generally with the future of the 
ancillary, as I shall be able to do,^^ where we 

should use the present. Thus in asking, ^^Oan you tell m© his 
name ?” one would say TflfTT literally, Shall 

you be able to say his name ?” 

6. begin (see § 12). * In H. and P. with the infini- 
tive, as ^^he began to see.^^ The ancillary is mostly 

used in the preterite, indeed almost exclusively so ; for 
^^PTffT “he begins to see,^^ would be inelegant, and, I believe, 
quite imidiomatic. S. uses the same construction, as ^fir^ 
^^he began to cry.^^ So also Gr., as “to begin to 

strike, and M. with infinitive of the principal verb, as 

“he began to strike,^^ but also with the dative of the 
future j)assive participle, as “he began to 

do.^' B. the same, as ^^he began to do,^^ 0. 

7. ^ ^^fail,^^ hence ^4eave off, cease to do."^^ In H. added 

to the conjunctive part, in the sense of having already finished, 
as “he has done eating, “when he shall 

have done eating. P. does not use this verb in this sense. 
S. uses ’^cR, as in “ to have finished doing ; but it 

has also other ways of expressing this idea, as by ^^to 
remain,''^ “to take,^^ “to be ended, ”^1% cR'^c;^ id, 

G-. to have finished doing.^'^ B. the same, as 

“ I have done giving.^' 0. uses WCK, as lETTf^ 
^^I have done eating,^’ % “ That business is 

quite finished.^^ B. also uses throw, in this sense, as 
“They have done speaking.’^ 

8. Marathi has two verbs not used in the other languages, 

and which are employed in many senses, and the 

distinction between which appears to be, at times, hard to draw. 
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The illustrations giyen, however, show .that each word is faith- 
ful to its original meaning ; and consequently 

means “put,” while ^T^%' = egT*r, and means “throw away.” 
These two words stand to each other in the same contrast as % 
and ^ in H., thus f “Fold up this cloth 

and lay it by,” <ft irW ^^Tie up that cow"'" (having 

tied, put), hut WTW ^^Grive him up his 

hook'^ {i,G, ^^give it him and let him go^^), 

Root up that tree {i,e, ^^uproot and throw away 

9. cjix; ^^do/Ms used in the sense of repetition or continuance, 
in H. with the perfect part., as^l^T ^TcfT.^he always comes,'’ 

^ ft Why do you keep on doing so ?” 

In ^indhi this sense is obtained by repeating the verb in the 
required tense after itself in the conjunctive participle, as 
ft ft W “ Even that, that letter I read over 

and over again” (Trumpp, p. 343), where the participle has 
the emphatic i added to it. Q-., like H., uses with the in- 
flected form of the p.p., as ^^to keep on doing,” 

to keep on reading.” The various uses of Jtarnd in 
forming compounds both with nouns and verbs are so numerous 
and peculiar, that they cannot be inserted here, but must be 
sought for in the dictionaries of the respective languages, and, 
still better, by those who have the oi>portunity, from the mouth 
of the people. 

10. X? remain,” differs from in that it implies con- 

tinuance in a state, while implies repetition of to action. 
In H. and P., with the conjunctive participle, as ^' 3 : i;'firr 
remain sitting,” ''They are going on with their play ; ” 

also with the present participle, as The river 

flows on continually,” labitur et lahetur. There is a curious 
phrase in Hindi, mW[ Xf^T (literally, "to remain going”) 
used for " to he lost and gone,” as an euphemism for death ; 
thus WTcIT X?T 1 ''My father is dead (has passed 
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away) also for loss of things, as ^ WHU XIT 

All his property is gone.^^ I do not find this idiom in the 
sister languages. 

Sindhi uses in the sense of continuance, as 

firf%X; He goes on travelling in fatigue from ^Igypt 
and Syria (Trumpp, p. 344). The same sense is produced by 
'‘to turn, wander,'^ as ■ftWf "Bijalu 

goes on grazing the horses^’ (ib,). In both cases the principal 
verb is in the present participle. 

Gr. employs which is its version of X? wiih conjunctive 
participle for continuance, as ^ to remain doing, and 

with the present participle in the sense of completion, as 
he ascends completely.’^ t, 

This ancillary is truer to its original meaning in M., where 
it implies leaving off, refraining, with the genitive of the 
future participle, as ^^he left off beating.” 

This sense recalls that of Skr. " deprived of.” 

B. and 0. do not use this verb as an ancillary. B. substi- 
tutes for it and 0. 

11. "fall, ’’.implies generally accident, as in H. 

"to know,” WH Xf^T ^^to be found out” (ie, "to be known 
by an accident ”), as XfiT igftW ^ xri f ^ 

"If his fault should be foxmd out, then we, too, shall 
not escape.” So also in G-., as "to stick to,” ^36^ 

"to become attached to, to get caught in.” M. uses it 
with the dative of the future participle, as 

%xrr trr^rnsrw '' On account of your being 
attacked with fever, I have to waste my time in travelling,” 
literally, "to me the throwing away of journeys falls.” Here 
the sense is that of necessity, as also in 

"If you marry a wife, you will have to set up 
house.” The same idea is expressed in H. by adding t|^ to the 
infinitive, as ^ qit 'q%3Tr You will have to go (whether 
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you like it or not) so also in B. wkere it also 

implies subjection, or falling into a state, as ^^be got 

caught/' as tr% ^tpCT '' Hearing that 

Sundar bad been caught, Bidya falls to the ground" (Bharat 
B.-S. 359, where there is a pun on the double use of the 
phrase), “he fell asleep," “he caught 

a thrashing." The same in 0., as '^’^T ^fif) 

he has been caught." 

This Yerb sometimes precedes the principal Yerb in the sense 
of doing a thipg accidentally, and is then put in the past parti- 
ciple. In this sense I would explain the sentence quoted by 
Eellogg (p. 195) xr^ xsrr “ A tiger happened to 

be prowling about," literally, a tiger fallen was prowling," 
the word fallen " being used to express accidentally arrmng. 
In P. the verb takes the form and the p.p. is 

thus they say fqm 1 “He is engaged in eat- 
ing," where the sense is rather that of continuance ; when put 
after the principal Yerb, it implies setting to work at a thing, 
as ''to walk," gx; “to set out on a journey." So 

also in Sindhi, where the Ycrb has the form the con- 

junctiYe participle trt; or qt;; precedes another verb with the 
sense of emphasis or energy, as ^ ^ 

“Buy those goods which do not grow old" (Trumpp, 
p. 341) ; here means rather "do not happen to become," 

"are not likely to become." the conjunctive of “to 

lift," is used in the same^way, but the two verbs apf)ear to be 
contrasted much as le and de in H., Ichani being used where 
activity, pai where receptiveness or accident is implied. Thus 
"to set to work writing," “he sets 

himself to play (music)." The past participle fq'^ is also 
prefixed with much the same effect, as ^ 

“ In it flashes like lightnings are found ” (or 
“take place,” or “appear;” Trumpp, ib.). 

12. The aboTe are the principal, if not the whole, of the 
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ancillaries in general use, Ttere are^ indeed, a few otliers, but 
their use is restricted to one or other of the languages. Thus 
to find/^ is used with an infinitiye in Hindi in the sense 
of being able, or being permitted, to do a thing. The verb in 
this construction is neuter, as H t was 

not allowed to see him,'^ ^ '' You 

will not be permitted to go inside the house ; so also in B. 

“ I am not able to read,^^ that is, not because I do 
not know how to read, but because I cannot find leisure, or 
cannot get the book. ^ 

^^to throw, is used in H. with verbs implying injury 
to show that force also was used, as — 

'rnjyn '' to strike,” “ to kill.” * 

to break,” to dash in pieces.” 

“ to cut,” Wre to cut down, hack, hew.” 

There are, besides, numerous combinations of two verbs, in 
which the latter of the two does all the work, the former re- 
maining unchanged ; but for these the reader is referred to the 
Dictionary, though, as far as I have seen, Molesworth’s Marathi 
dictionary is the only one where they will be found fuUy 
treated. 
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OTHER VERBAL EORMS. 

CONTENTS. — § 73. The Conjtjnctite Participle.— § 74. The Inpinitive. 
§ 75. The ^gent. — § 76. Sindhi Verbs *with Pbohominal Sitppixes. — 
§ 77. Conjugation op Stems Ending in Vowels in Hindi, Panjabi, and 
S iNDHi. — § 78. The same in Marathi. — § 79. The same in Bangali and 
Oriya. 

§ 73. The participles of tlie present^ past, and future, being 
used in tbe formation of tenses, it bas been found necessary to 
depart from tbe natural order of tbe verb, and to discuss tbem 
in Chapter III. There remains, however, a very widely used 
and important participle, which is not employed to form a tense. 
Prom the fact that it is used to connect one clause with another, 
and thus helps the native speaker or writer to build up those 
interminable sentences of which he is so fond, it has been 
called, very appropriately, the Conjunctive Participle. It 
implies having done,^^ and the sense of the clause in which it 
is used remains incomplete until another clause contaiaing a 
finite verb is added ; thus, instead of saying, "^^ISText morning he 
woke and arose, bathed, *ate, dressed, collected his gcods, loaded 
them on his camel, bade farewell to his friend, and started on 
his journey,’’ the Indian languages would say, ^‘Having woken, 
having risen, having bathed, having eaten, having dressed, 
having collected his goods, having loaded them on his camel, 
having bidden farewell to his friend, having started on his 
journey, he went/’ 

Sanskrit has two forms of this participle, one in as 
having been,” the other in as having met.” Each 
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of these forms has left descendants in the modern languages, 
and although the form in ya is, in classical Sanskrit, restricted, 
for the most part, to compound verbs, yet this peculiarity has 
been overlooked in the spoken languages, and simple verbs, as 
well as compound ones, are treated as having this form also. 

Thus in Prakrit we find Skr. “having heard,^^ 

as well as “ having gone out.^^ So also 

^'having given,^^ having 

stolen, ’’ ''having gone,’' = “having 

sprinkled,” = ilftm " having taken.” ^ 

In Old-Hindi this participle ends in % as “having done,” 
“having gone,” which is apparently the Prakrit form 
with loss of the final thus — 

^ sRT^n: fRTTw II '^snr^RC ii 

“ Having heard the paper, King Piithiraj was glad, being pleased.” 

— Pr. R. xii, 52. 

Ohand, however, in his more archaic passages, uses a form in 
ya^ and one in ayay as — 

^P»rfir II 

^ II 

^ II 

IJTR II 

Os. 

“ Taking possession of the earth, like a garden plot, 

Irrigating it with the fullness of the Yeda, as with water, 
Having placed good seed in its midst^ 

ITp sprung the shoot of knowledge.” — ^Pr. R. i. 4. 

Here “having made,” and wrfw f^^ = mod. 

“having made (or taken) possession,” “having watered,” 

“having placed.” 

Mediaeval Hindi has regularly the form ending in as x;T*T 
Saving heard the gentle mystic speech of 
Hama” {TuMy Earn. BdlL 113), I “Sages 

having read the Veda erred as to its qualities” (Kabir, Ham, 
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34, 1), ;HfW ^ f II “The re- 

ligioa that is opposed to deYotion (bhakti), all that having 
made (i,e. haYing declared), irreligioa he sang (Bhaktamal, 
MdL 30). 

F?om the habitual neglect of final short Yowels, it results 
that this participle often appears in the form of the hare stem, 
as in the Yerbs with ancillaries given above, and this form, 
appearing to be not sufficiently distinct, a secondary form has 
arisen, which is now the ordinary one in modern Hindi. This 
consists of adding WK:, and even to 

the stem, naAely, the conjunctive participle of to do 

as having seen,^^ WT^ “ having gone.’^ The first of 

these forms % is softened from which, again, is from the 
older form of the conjunctive part, of and is used in the 

mediaeval poets and in Braj and the rustic dialects to this day. 
Thus Kabir i fPC XT€ H 

Saving made many kinds of appearances (w%d), Hari has 
arranged the sport and pastime (of the world Hindola, 16). 
It having thus become customary to add the participle of op;;; 
to all verbs, it has been added to itself, thus making 
and and this reduplicated form again is added to other 

verbs. In all the dialects we find such forms as 
WX:> apocopated as Grarhwali 

having beaten. Kumaoni has a curious compound form 
“having beaten,’^ which is probably the old form W(fK 
with%^ '^time^^ (Skr. %^T)> literally, ^'at the time of beating/’ 
In the case of the common verb ho, the conjunctive parti- 
ciple, like the future, takes in Old-Hindi the forms 
especially the latter, as ^ ^ TTl S Xr% I “ Guru- 

bhakta alone could not remain apart ” {sak ancillary with con- 
junctive of 7^0==^^ could be;” Bhaktamdl, 116, 1), 

'’*5 S “ The night becomes as dark as a well ” (Eabir, 
Earn. 16, 4), ^ 1; '"Very great men came” 

(lit. "having become very great ib. 17, 6), 
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P. is tlie same as H., and with the latter closely agrees 
0., which forms this participle hy short % as “having 
seen/^ This form also appearing too indefinite, in ordinary 
conversation they add often pronounced as 
'^having seen/^ 0, has also another, and in the classical 
speech the only admissible, form in ile^ as 1TrfT% having 
beaten, which is also used in B., and in both appears to be the 
old locative case of the past participle, and is thus literally “in 
having beaten/^ The old form of the locative case having in 
0. fallen into disuse, the same has taken place in the participle ; 
thus arise the forms “ in having seen,^’^and 

“from having seen,^^ which are respectively the locative and 
ablative, formed after the modern fashion by adding and 
the initial syllable of which is rejected (Vol. II. p. 274). 

B. has, besides the form in ile^ one in iya^ which approaches 
closer to the Prakrit, as xrf^X having fallen, 

“haying sat/’ “having seized.” This latter form is 

that which is used to string together long sentences, in prefer- 
ence to the form in ile^ which is used more in short sentences. 
Thus Bhirat — 

II 

^cf li 

“Another craftily looks, repeatedly turning round, 

Like a bird in a cage walks round and round.” 

— Bidyd-S. 245, 

literally, “having turned, having turned, looks,” and “having 
twisted round, walks.” 

S. has four forms for this participle. Neuter verbs take the 
ending as “ having returned ; ” active and causal verbs 
have e, as 1?% “having rubbed,” both of which correspond to 
the Pr. ending m. Less widely used is a form in to or yo, as 
'' having returned,” ^fNft '' having washed,” which is 
identical with the p.p.p. Thirdly, the inserted yja of Prakrit 
reappears here, as from “to lift,” “having lifted.” 
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Lastly, S. follows tlie example of H., and adds tlie con- 
junctiye of “ to do/' as haying returned/' 

Q-. resembles S., baying its conjunctiye in i, as '^baying 
become." Ordinarily it puts tbis participle in tbe objectiye 
case, 'adding tbe postposition*^, often dropping tbe anuswara, 
as or baying done," ^'baying giyen." As 

Gr. makes no distinction between i and i, tbis is often written 
witb short % as 

M. stands quite alone, baying its conjunctiye in as 
baying gone," baying been." Tbis is some- 
times written and in tbe poets takes an increment, and 

appears as as gTfTtrrsfl' II 

(Tu]j. Abb. 1888) ‘^Wbat is tbe good of my going to you?" 
(literally, near you liamig comcy wbatP") 

^ II l '' Saving seen men in fine 

clothes and ornaments, I am ready to die at once" {ib,). , 

Tbis form is tbe old Mabarasbtri Pr. form in shortened 
from Skr. accusatiye of (Lassen, p. 367), and has 
imdergone singularly little change. I see in tbis a confirma- 
tion of tbe belief that modern Marathi is really tbe represen- 
tatiye of tbe Mabarasbtri Prakrit, for it is only in Mabarasbtri 
that tbe conjunctiye in una, tuna, is found. All tbe prose 
dialects without distinction take forms of tbe conjunctiye 
deriyed from tbe Skr. -ya ; tbis consideration seems to be fatal 
to tbe theory (Trumpp, p. 283; V. Taylor, p. 114, §256) wMcb 
would deriye tbe G, conjunctiye in ine from M. una. Setting 
aside tbe absence of any analogy for a change from w to ^ in 
such a connection, there is abundant eyidence that Q-. is, by 
origin, a Rajput dialect belonging to that large group of 
dialects which we roughly class under tbe name of Hindi, and 
Sastri VrajMl (Gr. Bb. It. p. 3) points out tbe great gulf that 
exists between G. and M., as also tbe close connection of G. 
witb the northern dialects. We baye therefore strong reasons 
for not looking to M, for tbe origin of any G. form. Tbe 
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latter has, like the rest of the eastern. Hindi group, Sanrasent 
for its parent, and the form in -ine^ when compared with that 
in i in the same language, points clearly to the Sanrasenl con- 
junctive in ia with a modern case-postposition ne or nen added. 

* 

§ 74. The Infinitive is, in all the languages, a verbal noun 
declined throughout all the cases of the noun. Its numerous 
forms may all be grouped under two general types, which may 
be called the Ba, and the Na types respectively. 

The Ba type is found in the rustic dialects of Hindi, in 
Bangali, Oriya, and Grujarati, and is declined as a noun. It 
occurs in the oldest Hindi poems. Chand has it in — 

^ I ^ <nfi f ^ II , 

^^If any one makes delay, he comes to strike — ^Pr. E. i. 198. 

^ ^ II 

“ Eising up, rushed to fight. — ih, i. 254. 

It takes the junction-vowel i, and in these passages is in the 
accusative case. It may be rendered to or for the purpose of 
fighting.^^ This form does not once occur in the Eamaini 
of Kabir, and only rarely in his other works. I have 
noted rffr^ to cross over,^’ “ to urge on/^ 

in the Eekhtas. It is more common in Braj, and in Tulsi 
Das^s Ramayan, where, besides the form with junction- vowel i, 
as to break, occurs also a shorter form in ab, as 

“to return.” In tlie dialects (Kellqgg, p. 241) occur tlie 
foUowing [mar “ strike ”) : — 

Braj East Rajput West Rajp. id. Old-Pdrbi 

Avadhi, and Riwai id. 

In Gujarati, this is the only form of the infinitive. It is 
declined as an adjective for aE three genders, thus — 

Sing, m., «■ 

PI. m.., n. “to bring” or “the act of bringing.” 
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and agrees witli tlie object, as mentioned in § 62, where it is 
used to constitute a tense. In the neuter singular it performs 
the functions of a, simple infinitive, as “to sing,” oiix;^ 
“to do.” 

In t)riya it is the ordinary infinitive, as “ to sit,” and, 

though without gender, is declined for case, as — 


/ sitting*,^’ Le^ “a fit place to sit in.’’ 

‘‘in sitting* nothing* 

Loc. sitting*,” ) will become,” i.e. “ you will do no good 


Acc.^^^gr ^‘to or for 

• N» 

sitting,” 


AbL “from sit- 1 

ting,” 


by sitting still.” 

for sitting it will become,” 
Le. “ you will have to, or must, sit.” 

X “ be came to see.” 

from sitting 

there a chill will attack,” ix, “ if you 
sit there, you will catch cold.” 


Bengali does not nse this form as its ordinary infinitive, 
haying utilized for that purpose the locative of the present 
participle, as ''to he'' (lit. “in being"), '‘to 

remain/' " to go ; " but it is used in the genitive case to 

form a sort of gerund or verbal noun, as 

“It is the time of sowing, or for sowing, seed." More common 
still is its employment wiith^%, o6Xi;t!I or “for the sake 

of," as “ for the sake of seeing," 

“ for the sake of doing." 

The infinitive of the Gripsies ends in dm, and probably 
belongs to this group. Paspati writes her&va “ to do," l&m “ to 
take," ddva "to give," sovdva “to sleep," mangdm “to ask," 
rmdva “to weep," which may be transliterated perhaps 'sp^x^, 

respectively. These are words 
of the Ohingana or Turkish Gipsies. Those in Bohemia ap- 
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parently drop tlie jflnal a and shorten the d, as chorm '^to steaP^ 
lierm ^'to (W^)p ohinna'o ^'to tear'^ 

Those in WaUachia appear to pronounce the termination as 
ao or as jao ''to go'' (WTWt), "to eat" 

" to drink " 

In all these languages the idea of an infinitive glides off 
imperceptibly into that of a verbal noun, and the Ba form thus 
reveals its origin from the Sanskrit future passive participle in 
from which, as we have seen in Oh. III. § 51, many tenses 
are formed. ^ 

The Na type occurs in Hindi, as also in P. S. M. It has 
two forms in H., one archaic and poetical ending in ana^ the 
other modern and classical in na. The first of these two 
I would derive from the Sanskrit verbal noun in anam^ as 
"doing," "falling." It is in frequent use, unin- 
fleoted, throughout the poets, thus — 

II 

"Haying plotted to stop his virility." — ^Pr. E. i. 178. 

1 ^ 11 

"He made preparation to goT — il. xx. 28. 

^ 3jTf%ir 11 

" To join battle a terrible warrior.” — ih. xx. 31. 

w wttl 5iT^ ^ 5frrt n 

"I speak truth, suffer me to go^ mother.” — Tulsi-Eam. S.-k. 7. 

, T'R arrilf II 

" They go to see the hill and forest of Earn.” — il. Ay-k. 91. 

It is unnecessary to give more instances of this very common 
form. It stiU survives in Kanauji, as " to strike." The 
other form in ifj was anciently written and is always so 
written in Braj, as strike," "to come." This 

form I now agree with Hoernle in deriving from the Sanskrit 


^ Miklosich, Zigeuner lluropa*s, part ii. p. 9. 
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future participle in aniya, so that from through Pr. 

and would come Old-H. M. and 

P. howeyer, would refer the S. to the yerhal 

noun in a7iamy because the final Yowel is short, and, as in all 
similar nouns, reproduces the final o = u oi the a-stem (see 
Hoernle's essay in yoL 42, p. 69, etc.). The two 

forms of the infinitive are thus analogous in respect of their 
derivation, and the fact of the existence side hy side of two 
•sets of forms with precisely similar meaning is explained by 
that of there^ being two participles of similar meaning in 
Sanskrit, both of which have left descendants. 

Under these altered lights I must withdraw the opinion 
forrnerly held by me as to the origin of the infinitive in nd. 
That in mza is now obsolete, except in Kanauji, and the na 
form is declined as a noxm in d, making its oblique in e, as 
hmme M of doing , karne men '^in doing/^ In M. the infini- 
tive is also declined as a noun of the sixth declension (YoL II. 
p. 192), thus gen. karanyd olid ^^of doing, dat. karanyd Id ^^to 
doing.^' In Sindhi, however, the infinitive vindicates its claim 
to be considered as a descendant of the verbal noun in a^iam by 
exhibiting the declension of masculines {is. neuters) in u \ the 
obHque ends consequently in a, as ginhana jo ‘^of buying,^ ^ 
gmha/na men ^4n buying, etc. This would not be the case 
were the S. infinitive derived from the participle in anhja. 

M. has an infinitive peculiar to itself ending in as 
to die,’^ which is comparatively little used, and only with the 
present tense. I am unable to suggest any thoroughly satis- 
factory explanation of this form which does not appear to have 
any analogy in the cognate languages. It may be the only 
descendant of the Skr. infinitive in turn, with elision of the 
but this is somewhat doubtful. To this place must also be 
referred the B. infinitive or verbal noun in dy as to do/^ 

or ^Hhe act of doing,'' which, after stems ending in a vowel, 
appears as *5Ert> the y of which is not pronounced; thus 
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pronoimced ^^]i6wa, Tlie origin of this form 

is not clear to me, but it is probably connected with the parti- 
ciple in rl^. 

§ 75, On the basis of the infinitive in nd is formed the agent. 
This, in Hindi, is made by adding to the oblique of the infini- 
tive the words fTTT ; as doer/’ 

a seer.” Of these the former is apparently Skr, pro- 
tector, keeper.” Thus Skr. cowherd,” becomes H. 

; as to the latter there is some difference of opinion, some 
would derive it from Skr. holder,” others from 

^"^doer.” I myself incline to the latter view; the ^ would be 
elided when it ceased to be initial, and its place supplied 1^ 
which is often used to fill an hiatus. This is Trumpp’s opinion 
(Grammar, p. 75), who shows that in S. this form of the agent 
exists as hdro or respectively Mraka and Mra, as in — 

« to create,” i'^) “ creator,” 

to write,” (^) writer,” 

also in its original form of Mro or MrUy with nouns^ as 
‘‘ quarrel,” quarreller.” 

Kellogg (p. 245) refers to the phrase in Chand’s 

first verse as confirming the derivation from but this 

identification rests on a translation of that verse very confi- 
dently put forward by a writer whose high estimate of himself 
as a translator of Hindi has not yet^been confirmed by the 
opinion of scholars in general. The translation in this par- 
ticular instance is extremely uncertain, and no argument can 
be based on it. 

Hindi has also an agent in as ^^a doei',” 

'' a keeper,” which is shortened from a dialectic form 

of. qWT- It is confined almost to rustic speech, though the 
shorter form is ^ot uncommon in the poets. H. 
may be added also to nouns, to imply the doer of an action, or 
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the person who takes care of a thing, in which latter respect 
the original meaning of pdlaka is well preserved. Thus 
one who takes care of a horse.^' So also in P. 
[ husband, Le, one who takes care of or maintains the 
house'i and still more frequently wife.'' Sindhi 

changes ^ to x; and has as house- 
holder," from ^ house, and “ giwr," from 

“to giye,” H. 

Chand uses the form in^1[;, shortened from fo make a 
sort of futurej)articiple, in the verb ^ be." Thus — 

ft?: ffllTT ftrn II 

The rape of Sita, which was to le, takes place." — ^Pr. E. iii. 27. 
Alsd: — 

W II 

“Thou knowing something of futurity. — il. xxi. 92. 

Tift I ^ w II 

“It is written thus as destined to he, the plan which Aiha has spoken." 

— ib. xxi. 94. 

Probably, also, to this place belongs the affix in words 
like a village accountant," the ^ being an indication 

of a lost from (wrfT^) ''doer." 

In M. ^nd Gr. this form loses its initial consonant, and ap- 
pears simply as dm. In Q-. it is incorporated into one word 
with the verbal noun in ana, of which, except in this con- 
junction, no traces reipain. Thus from “to be," comes 
" one who is." But, just as in the Old-H. the 

sense of futurity has usurped the place of the original idea of 
agency, and hondr now means “ he who, or that which, is to 
be,” as ^ ftiJT?: ^ I ’ll?! ^ft II “That 

which in truth is (destined) to be, comes to pass, except truth 
there is nothing else " (Samaldas, Leckey, p. 64). It also takes 
the long 0 , as or ^efinxY " that which is about to become," 
from ^ “to become," "that which is able," from 
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to be able;’^ and is in practice tised simply as a remote 
future tense, less immediate in its action tban tbe simple future 
of tie 8a type, but equally common. Thus 
cR this yery reason we are about to kill tbee 

iftrfT^T ''He will never forsaJCe bis 

religion, in other words, ^^be is not a forsaker (H. 
of, or one wbo is likely to forsake, bis religion ^ 

Having killed another, I loas aboiii 
to enjoy happiness/^ literally, was becoming an enjoyer^’ 
(Leckey, p. 161). * ^ 

It is probably owing to the absence of any derivative of the 
verbal noun in ana that the grammar-writers have failed to 
understand the true origin of this form, and have supposed it 
to be composed of the vei'bal stem and a suffix nar or ndro, so 
that clihodan&ro is by them divided chhoda-n&ro, instead of 
chJiodan{a) - {h) dro. 

A similar misapprehension has occurred in M. In that lan- 
guage, also, dr, drd, are used, added to the infinitive in %*, to 
make, not a noun of the agent, but a future participle, so far, 
at least, as the meaning goes. Thus from come 
a doer,'^ and obi. in 

the sense of one who is about to do,’^ as in Q-. So 
is “the people who are coming, Le. “who are expected to 
come.^^ Godbol, at p. 109 of his excellent Marathi Grammar, 
indicates rightly the origin of this tense, and illustrates it by 
such nouns as Skr. Pr. H. Other 

grammarians, however, still speak of “the participle in • 

This noun, used, as above explained, participially, is employed 
to form compound tenses, § 62, In H. and P. the noun in tvdld 
(not rd/d) is used in a future sense, as Z(J “he was 

just about to go/’ This is not perhaps a classical phrase, but 
it is one which one hears a dozen times a day from the mouths 
of people of all classes. 

In 0. one also hears a form in wdld added to the infinitive, 
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as receiver/’ I suspect, however, that this is 

a recent introduction from the Hindi. There is no w in Oriya, 
and in trying to express the sound, they imitate the Bengalis, 
and put that form of ^ which it has as the last member of a 
nexus (the ya-phala as they call it), behind an They pro- 
nounce this extraordinary combination and not oya^ as it 
should be. The natural genius of the language has no form 
for the agent ; instead of saying the speaker,” they would 
say, he who speaks,” or, if educated, would use the Sanskrit 
agent in H. 

B. had, in its original state, apparently no noun of the agent. 
In modern times, recourse has been had to Sanskrit agents, 
which have been used whenever required, but colloquially it 
is easy to do without a nomen agentis, by slightly varying the 
arrangement of the sentence, and this is generally the course 
pursued. Such forms as '' doer,” '' giver,” used in 

literature, are, of course, Sanskrit pure and simple, and as such 
do not concern our present inquiry. 

§ 76. The pronominal suflSxes which are peculiar to Sindhi 
among the languages of the Indian group are also affixed to 
verbs, and, indeed, much more copiously used in that connection 
than with nouns. At VoL II. p. 334, these suffixes, as applied 
to nouns, were briefly treated ; they require more elaborate 
handling under verbs. It was mentioned, at the place cited 
above, that in this respect Sindhi allied itself with the neigh- 
bouring Aryan group of the Iranian languages, especially with 
Persian and Pashtu. I am not in a position to analyjzje the 
Persian and Pashtu analogies, and with respect to the latter 
language, though Trumpp has shown (Zeitschrift d. D. M. G. 
vol. xxiii. p. 1) that it is in many respects more closely allied 
to the Indian than to the Iranian group, yet it is so evidently a 
border language, transitional between the two, that to admit it 
to the present work would carry me beyond the limits of my 
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tindertaking. It will suffice merely to notice, without attempt- 
ing to discuss, tke suffixes of tkat language as tkey occur in 
analogy with. Sindhi. 

These suffixes are used to bring the object of the ^verb\s 
action into one word with it, and may be thus considered as 
datives, accusatives, or whatever case expresses the nature of 
the action of any particular verb. They are the same in form 
as those attached to norms, and stand thus in comparison with 
Persian and Pashto : 

SINGULAB. 

Sindhi 1. 2.'^ 

Persian l.^'f J^\' 

Pashto 1. me 2. de 3. e. 

Taking the aorist of the active verb as the simplest tense, we 
find the suffix simply added without effecting any phonetic 
changes in the termination of the verb. Thus — 

Sing. 1. “ I let go,"' with siifF. of 2 sing. I h‘t 

thee go,” ‘‘ I let him go,” with suff. of 2 pi. 

“ I let you go,” « I let them go.” 

Sing. 2. thou lettest go,” with suff. of 1 sing. “thou 

lettest me go,” and so on. 

PI. 3. ^ “ they let go,” with suff. of 3 sing. “ they 

let him go,” and so on. 

The imperative is treated exactly in the same way. The 
respectful form takes in the singular in this connection, 
not as “Please to let me go,” “Please 

to let him go.” 

In the participial tenses a still greater variety of forms re- 
sults from the change of the termination for gender in the third 


PLURAL. 

2.'?r 3.t%,5r. 

l-U 2.Ui 

1, mujum 2. mu 3. e. 
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person singular and plural. The first person, however, also 
undergoes changes. Thus, in the present participle used as a 
future, “ I shall be,” m., becomes and 

“I shall be,” /., becomes So that we get forms— 

m. I shall be to thee,” “ I shall be to him.” 

/• “ I shall he to you,” “ I slu'H be to them.” 

So, also, the plurals and “we shall be,” 

become respectively and The second person 

remains tmchanged, merely afiiixing the personal suffixes. In 
the third person m. is shortened to and/ to 
or ; pi. m. becomes except with the sufiix of the 
first person plural, as “ they shall be to us,” but 

“ they shall be to you ; ” pi. /. remains unchanged. 

The past participle used as a perfect tense undergoes analo- 
gous changes. Thus — 

“ I was/’ becomes “ I was to tbee.’’ 

» /• “ I w’^as to him.” 

1 PL 7n. “ we were,” „ w'e were to them.” 

Cv. Ov 

» » .. we were to you.” 

<S. Ov. Cn CN. 

The second and third pex'sons x'emain almost unchanged. In 
active verbs, however, where only the 3 sing, is used, owing to 
the objective constrnction7 a somewhat different system^prevails. 
The subject, which in other languages is put in the instru- 
mental, may in S. he indicated by a suffix, and the object being 
also shown by a suffix, it arises that the verb may have two 
suffixes at the same time. Thus I forsook thee,^^ would be in 
H.1i % ^ afT’ST, lit. by me thee forsaken, where the 

subject is in the instrximental, and the object in the accusative, 
case, the verb (ie. participle) being left in the masc. singular, 
because there is no neuter in H, In M., which has a neuter, 


V 
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tlie Bhava or impersonal construction is used, as 
by me to tbee released/^ as tbougb it were a me Uhi relietmn 
(est). Sindhi expresses this sentence by one word 
Le. c1iJiadio-man-i = forsaken-by me-thee.^^ Thus there#arises 
a long string of forms for every possible combination of the 
agent and the object. A few may be given as examples; a full 
range will be found by those who desire to pursue the question 
further in Trumpp (p. 371) : 

have forsaken him.” ^ 

“ he has forsaken him.” 

he caused him to sit.” 
they said to her.” ^ 

she said to them.” 

The suffixes denoting the agent are ^ sing, and ^ j)L, which 
Trumpp considers to be shortened from ^^by him/^ instr. 
of ^ ^Hhis/^ and ^^by them/^ instr. pL of ^Hhat/^ 
respectively. 

A curious proof of the antiquity of these complicated forms 
with suffixes is afforded by the fact, that in connection with 
them the 3 sing, aorist of appears still in its old Pr. 

form of § 59. This form exists only in combina- 

tion with the pronominal suffixes, whereas the ordinary form 
is used both with and without ^suffixes. Thus they say 
fif and there is to me,^^ as in the line — 

jnilt wfir 'ifrt fit II 

There is to me a secret matter, come near, then I will tell it.’’ 

— Trumpp, p. 350. 

It is used just as in Latin ^^est mihV’ in the sense of “I have,'’ 
as have,” (for ^r^R;) ''thou hast,” ''he 

has,” (for " we have,” " ye have,” 

" they have.” It is incorrect to say with Trumpp (loe. cit) 
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that atha has in S. been transferred to the plural.” The verb 
remains in the 3 sing, throughout, and takes suffixes of both 
numbers and all three persons. 

In the compound tenses the suffixes are attached to the 
auxiliaries, leaving the principal verb unchanged. Both single 
and double suffixes are used in this way, just as with the simple 
and participial tenses. Thus thou hadst made,” 

grff ^ itt (for tifi 

%f^Tfn:TT ^^He looked towards that servant whom he had pre- 
viously instructed,” literally, Which servant previously by 
him instructed, to that (one) by him looked” (Trumpp, 
p. 379). 

It gs tempting to look for the origin of this habit of using 
suffixes to the Semitic languages, which, from the early con- 
quests of the Arabs in Persia and Sindh, may have had an 
influence upon the speech of those countries. On the other 
hand, however, the presence of a precisely similar habit in 
Italian and Spanish, seems to show that there exists a tendency 
to such constructions even in the Aryan family ; for I suppose 
that even if we see in the Spanish forms a trace of Arab 
influence, no such motive power can be argued for any part 
of Italy, unless it be Sicily. 

In Italian there are separate forms for the suffixed personal 
pronouns, and when used with a verb in the imperative or 
infinitive, these suffixed forms are incorporated into the verb ; 
thus they say rispondeteT/a? answer me/’ parlate///^ speak to 
him/’ datefe ^^give her/’ imaginar/o “to imagine it/’ offritea 
“offer us.” Double suffixes are also used, as assicurate?Wf?n^ 
“assure me of it/’ ^oX^glielo “give it to him/’ mandate^/ehfo 
“ send them to him.” 

So also in Spanish, vino i Yexme “he came to see me/’ vengo 
a soccorrerfe “I come to help thee/’ quiero castigar^?^ “I will 
punish gou/’ dejeme “let me go,” pasando???^ Jims passing,” 
escribafe “write to him/’ Axles “ tell them.” Here, also, double 
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suffixes may be used, as decirife/o to tell it thee,^ mostradnosfe 

stow her to us/’ 

It is uoticeable, howeyer, that this habit in* Italian and 
Spanish is modern, and does not exist in Latin, any more than 
it does in Sanskrit. Is it, then, a result of the confuSon of 
forms that sprung into existence simultaneously with the decay 
of the old synthetic system, or is it an adoption of a Semitic 
IDrinciple ? Diez finds the origin of the suffixed pronouns in 
shortened forms of the dative and accusative of Latin, which 
were already in use in the classical period/ It^remains, how- 
ever, to be explained how this peculiarity arose in the Romance 
group, in one member of the Iranian, and two members of the 
Indian group, only, and nowhere else in all the wide ra:^e of 
the Indo-European family. 

§ 77. Having now gone through all the forms of the modern 
Indian verb, the subject may be closed by some remarks on the 
way in which the terminations are added to those verbal stems 
which end in a vowel. So many of these terminations begin 
with vowels, that a hiatus necessarily ensues, and the modern 
languages, though they do not, as a rule, object to a hiatus, do 
in this particular make occasional efforts to avoid it. 

Hindi stems end only in long vowels — i, u, <?, o. Some 
grammarians call those stems which end in a long vowel open 
roots, and those which end in a consonant clone roots. This 
terminology has nothing to recomnfend it, and there is no 
advantage in retaining it. The tenses whose terminations 
begin with vowels are the aorist, future, imperative, and past 
participle. 

Before terminations beginning with u or o, no attempt is 
made to soften the hiatus, but before a and e there is sometimes 
inserted a or cf . As types may be taken the stems go,” 


^ Gramm, d. Romamsclien Sprachen, vol. ii. p.85, ei seqq. 
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ijt “ drink,” ^ “ toucli,” ^ “give,” and “sow.” Tke aorist 
of tliese five is as follows ; — 


SINGULAR, 


1. 

2. WTH. 

3 . id» 


2. iftn, nfft 

3 . id* 

1. ^ 

Cs. 

2.^H 

3 . id* 

1. 

2. ^ 

3 . id. 

1. 

2. ^ 

3 . id. 


PLURAL. 


1. wni.wf^'.WRT 

2. 

3 . 

1. Tff%* 

2. 

3 . Tftlj, 


2. 15^ 

Cs 

3.^ 

1. 

2. ^ 

3 . 

1. 

2. 

3 . 


Tke common stems de and le usually suffer contraction by tke 
elision of tkeir final vowel, and one more commonly kears do 
give!^^ lo '^take!^^ diinga “ I will give/^ liungd wiU take/' 
tkan tke full forms. 

Tke future and imperative follow tke same rule as tke aorist. 
In tke past participle of stems ending in d, ^ is inserted before 
tke d of tke termination, as W come," p.p.p. (W^T)j 

xrr ^^find," ^ ^^eat," But in tke poets, especially 

in Tulsi Das, instead we find ^ commonly inserted. Thus, 
Ifff TW “ In tkis way Earn explained to 

all" (Ay-k. 457). WWl ''came," ^”i!TTr "made," Wim "found," 
"sang," for 'mm, mm, mm respectively. 

Kabir uses botk forms indifferently. Thus in Ram. 48, i. Xi^iEU 
"caused to read," mm "found," but in tke next, Ram. 49, xnm 
and mm* In tke fern, sing,, kowever, and in tke pL m. and 
f., tke junction-letter is not used, tkus " ske came," 
''slie made," fern, sing., m^, masc. pi. As all 
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causals end in d, these forms are of freq[nent occurrence^ and 
sometimes even an is inserted, as the old Aa 

future, the d of the stem and the initial i of the termination 
frequently coalesce into as — 

II 

II 

^Tift g?rft % lf|‘ ii 
■f?I# ^ ^TT^TflC Slir 11 

Por a few days, mother, sustain thy courage, ♦ 

Eaglmhir wzll come with the monkeys, 

Slaying the demons, will carry thee off i 

The three worlds, Mrada and all Ml sing his praise.^^ • 

— Tulsi, Ram., S.-k. 36. 

where = so also we 

find ‘‘they will find,^^ for mod. (Tulsi, Earn., 

S.-k. 10). In other places, however, we find the junction-letter- 
W, astiT^,^'^, etc. 

In Panjabi the junction-letter for the aorist, imperative, and 
future is regularly <f, as “ he goes,^^ ^^he will go,^^ 

but before o it is omitted, as Wt^ “ go yo/^ “ ye will 

go/’ For the past participle it is as been,^^ masc. 

sing., and is omitted before as ^^been,^^ masc. pL In the 
three first-named tenses the ^ is regularly inserted in pure P., 
but in speaking it is now sometimes, ^under the influence of 
Hindi, omitted, and I’ll is heard instead of the more cha- 
racteristic 

In Sindhi all verbal stems end in a vowel, those stems, which 
in other languages end in a consonant, having in that language 
a short a or i In this class of stems, before the neuter infini- 
tive in a ^ is inserted, as "q “fall,^^ infin. qqTSr ; ^‘bow,^^ 

infin. Before the active infinitive in no junction- 

letter is employed, as 11^ “ measure, infin. 
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Stems, wietlier actiye or neuter, ending in i and w, and some- 
times those ending in o, shorten those vowels in the infini- 
tive, as — 

“ drink, infin. 
string,” „ 

'«?r ‘‘ wash,” „ 

“ weep, ” » 

ft “be” » 

butj on tlie otber band, ^ “ carry,” has infin. ; and 

stems in d, including causals, retain tbe long vowel, as — 

■JITwlT “ speak,” infin. 

, ^ “ cause to turn, 

The aorist follows generally the type of the infilnitive, re- 
taining the short vowel. In the persons ^ is inserted as in P., 
except before u oy o; thus I fall,^^ is declined — 

Sing. Ll(^t 3 .^^. PLl.W 2 . 17 ^ 3. 

The may be dropped before 2 and 3 sing., as ^^thou 
sayest,’^ or ^^he says/' The common verb ^‘to give," 

undergoes contraction in this, as in all the other languages; 
thus 2 sing. ^ ^^thou givest," not 3 pL not 

Verbs ending in d insert before d, u, and o, as 
grow old," we ^row old," ^^ye grow old." 

The imperative and other tenses follow the general rule, 
which may, for Sindhi, and, to a great extent, for the other 
languages also, be thus stated ; the junction-letters are ^ and 

^ is omitted before vowels of its own organ, as u and <?, and 
^ is omitted before i and e ; before d both are employed, but 
preferentially after short vowels, and ^ after long ones. 

Thus, m the present participle, which is used as a future, ^ is 
either inserted or omitted, as — ■ 
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tr^ “ to fall,” “ falling.” 

to drink,” “ drinking.” 

“ to wash,” “ washing.” 

Oonti’action also occurs, as to speak/ ^ 

“ to be,” “to give,” (■^^^). 

The past participle regularly ends in or i^r, and the in- 
serted ^ is naturally dropped before it, thus — 

makes not 

„ ’ifjft » (Old-H. 

If tbe stem ends in a palatal vowel or consonant, tbe i of the 
termination is dropped, as — 

« to become,” , not 

“ to speak,” 

“ to inquire,” 

Passives naturally drop the euphonic ^ of the active infini- 
tive before their palatal junction- vowel, as — 

speak, ”/ni/>rra#i we Passive ‘‘to be spoken.’" 

tr^“fall,” „ “to be fallen.” 

The stems quoted above, as shortening their radical long 
vowel before the termination of the infinitive active, naturally 
retain the long vowel in the passive, as — 

tft “ drink,” “ to be drunk.” 

« II “ string,” ‘‘ to be strung.” 

ck Cv \» ” 

'«rr “ wash,” “ be washed.” 

There is very little to notice, in this respect, about Gf. The 
orthography of that language is stiU in so unfixed a state, that 
it is impossible to seize upon any piinciples as to junction- 
letters. One writer will insert them, while another omits them, 
or the same writer will insert them on one page and omit them 
on the next. Thus we find written in- 
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difEerently, also Uiitil the natives of that pro- 

vince make np their minds as to how their language ought to 
be spelt, it is impossible for foreigners to evolve any laws or 
rules on the subject. 

% 

§ 78. Marathi is slightly more sensitive to hiatus, and has 
a greater fondness for the ^-sound than the other languages. 
There exists, consequently, in some persons of certain tenses, a 
system of Sandhi for Tadbhava words and forms, which differs 
in its general principles from that prevailing in Sanskrit. The 
grammar-waiters, unfortunately, either omit entirely or only 
casually note these important combinations. The following 
remarks are offered as a contribution to the subject.^ 

The tenses of the M. verb, whose terminations begin with a 
vowel, are the aorist, imperative, future, and subjunctive, also 
the participles present and past, the conjunctive and infinitive. 
These are for the neuter verb ; in the active verb the which 
is inserted between the stem and termination, causes a collision 
of two vowels in the other tenses also. V erbal stems ending in 
all the vowels except a have here to be considered (kha eat, 
pi ‘^drink,^^ ghe “take”). 

Aorist, (in modern usage past habitual)^ — 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. 2. 3. 1. 2. wr 3. WfT- 

2.TJIT 3.T|^fr. 

1. 2. . 3. L W 2. 'SR^ 3. 

But in t]i6 3 sing. 3.^6 used, so also in 2 

and iu tlie 3 pi. the final t is elided. In 3 sing, both t and TJ 
are changed to the palatal semivowel before d, though not 
before it, so that we have tSTT, Wt side by side with (not 
tg), (not ^1^). 

^ For tte illustrations to ttis section I liave to thank Captain G*. A. Jacob, 
Inspector of Schools, PunS, who kindly furnished me with details which are wanting 
from most of tlie grammars. 
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In tlie future there is similarly in 2 pL 
and so also in the imperative 2 pL ^SS(J, xm ; ^ “ come/^ makes 
aorist 2 pL future and occasionally one hears ^ aorist 
3 sing, for the more regular 

In the subjunctive the semivowel occurs again, as xqftTTj 
"EJHTT; hut simply from This last verb should, by 
analogy, form ^STRT, but the double y in such a position would 
be unpronounceable, and a single y is therefore exhibited. It 
must not be supposed that the e of ^ has simply been dropped. 

For the potential the termination of the present might 
have been expected to be shnply added to the verbal stem, as 
no hiatus would thus be caused. But the origin of this form 
from the Skr. part, in renders this course impossible. T^e 
cf of having suffered elision, there naturally results an 
hiatus. Thus from Fr. gives the first 

supplying the place of the lost so that in the potential we 
get not but Similarly 

and even in stems ending in f , as write,^’ 

Stems ending in u preserve the hiatus almost throughout, 
thus dim wash — 

Aor. 'qt;; '^(but^). 

Fut. 

Subj. vwrr or 'a^RT- 

Pot. 

In the prgsent participle only is addled, not tocT or ■^cTj as 
’ftWj %(Tj %I> and in the past participle the semi- 
vowel is generally nsed, as — 

^ P-P- KWr“ eaten.” 

% „ W5rT“puton.» 

wrarr" feared.’^ 

‘‘brought forth.” 

^ ,, or “drunk.” 
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Some stems avoid the hiatus by insertion of cf, as ^crai, 
'^rT^rr (see § 47), which is also used in some stems ending with 
a consonant. 

The conjunctive is These are 

all the forms in which an initial vowel of a termination comes 
in contact with a final stem- vowel, and it will be observed that 
the change of the latter into a semivowel occurs generally 
before a or t, but not before i or ii. When the stem-vowel is ib 
or 0 ^ the semivowel is added to, not substituted for, the vowel, 
as in not From this and other instances in 

word-building, and in the formation of the case of the noun, it 
would appear that the labial and palatal vowels are more per- 
manent and less liable to change in Marathi than the guttural 
vowel. 

It is somewhat diflioult to follow the author of the Portu- 
guese grammar of the Eonkani dialect, in consequence of the 
peculiarity of the system of transliteration which he uses, and 
only half explains, but there would appear to be several forms 
peculiar to that dialect. Thus he tells us that % makes its past 
part, yelo or ailo, which latter he calls ‘^marattismo,^’ as if all 
Eonkani were not Marathi. ^ makes glmlo (perhaps 
as well as ghetto Qliata (^) makes qlielo (%^) 

^^outros dizem qliailo (x^Tg;;^T)> adds, '^ambos irregulares,'’ 
though the latter, from a Marathi point of view, would be more 
normal than the actually used Perhaps the author 

would call it a ^^mamttismo.’^ Generally speaking, it would 
appear from the specimens of Eonkani given by Burnell,^ that 
the termination of the p.p. consists of etc., added 

to the stem without an intermediate vowel, as sat 

(M. “fell’' (M. “remained” (M. 

and the like. 

The differences between Eonkani and Marathi do not, I 
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tkink, entitle tlie former to be considered a distinct member of 
tbe Aryan group, but ratber a dialect of tbe latter, wbicb has 
been subjected very largely to Dravidian influences. Parallel 
to it, on the opposite coast of India, is the Aryan spoken in 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam, which, though- radically Oriya, has, 
nevertheless, been much Drayidianized by the influence of the 
Telugu which surrounds it. Both Ganjam Oriya and Kon- 
kani Marathi show traces of this influence not only in pro- 
nunciation, but even in structure. " There is much to be said on 
this subject, were this the proper place for it, and, from the 
known results in languages under our own eyes of Dravidian 
influences on Aryan speech, we might base considerations as to 
the probable extent and nature of those influences in former 
times. The subject would require a whole treatise to itself. 

§ 79. In Bangali no attempt is made to avoid hiatus, the 
verbs ending in vowels simply add the terminations without 
any change. Thus ^ go ” (pronounced /(i), makes— 

SINGXJliAB. PLURAL. 

Aorist, 1.^ 3.^. L'^rRC 2.^^ 3.^T«T. 

Present subjunctive and so on. 

Contraction, bo-wever, takes place in tbe 8 pi. of tbe aorist, 
as in 'irr*T for (bond) for and in tbe familiar 

verb ^ “ give,” almost tbrougbout j thus we have — 

^K^GITLAR. ^ PLURAL. 

Aor. 1. 2.f^ 3.|^. l.f^ 

Pres. 1. etc. 

Pret. l.f^ 2.f^f%rer 3.f^, 2. 

Put. 2.f^ 3.f^%. l.f^^ 2.f|[^o^ 

contracted from etc., respectively. 

As a rule, however, though in ordinary speech many of the 
forms of stems in vowels are very much contracted, yet in 
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writing tlie full forms are always used. It is only in a few 
very familiar words tliat the contractions are admitted into the 
written style of the present day. The old poets, however, 
writing more freely and naturally, employ them frequently. 
Thus Bharat Chandra, ^ Pmj WlTST '' He 

took Majuihdar along with him, having mounted him on a 
horse (Mansingh, 417), where is for from 

''to take.” So he constantly uses for "says,” as 

l ^ l ^'The Kotwal laughing, says, 

Are you noi^ ashamed to say so ?” (Bidya-S. 356), also for 
as IT^ "Alas ! alas ! what shall I 

say to fate?” (ib, 360), and for aorist 3 sing., as 

'' Fh'st having given how much 
pain, they give in between how much pleasure” (ib. 359). 

The contractions admitted in Oriya are similar to those in 
BangaH, but the language does not avoid the hiatus in any 
way; and in both 0. and B. the terminations are almost 
universally preceded by short % which does not combine with 
the preceding vowel, but in pronunciation often disappears 
altogether. Thus they say, 0. '^wilt thou eat?” for 
In a few words the vowel of the root has gone out, 
thus from Wl go,” we have "I will go,” for 

from ^ "remain,” infin. for "find,” however, 

retains its vowel, as tfr^, Also WT and 

retain their vowels everywhere except in the preterite, future, 
and infinitive. 
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COKTEKTS,— § 80. Adyeebs JS^ominal and Pkonomikad.— 81. Pronominal 
Adverbs op Time, Place, and Manner.-— § 82. Adverbs ^Derived prom 
Kodns and Verbs,— § 83. Conjunctions. — § 84. Interjections,—} 85. 
Postpositions. — } 86. Conclusion, 

§ 80. The seven languages are rich, in adverbs, and haje a 
specially symmetrical range of pronominal adverbs, correspond- 
ing to the several classes of pronouns. The forms were given 
in YoL II. pp. 336-38, in order to show their analogy to the 
pronouns, hut nothing was said in that place about their origin; 
it will now he necessary to consider them more closely. The 
pronominal adverbs may be at once assumed to have sprung 
from the pronouns to which they respectively correspond, by 
the incorporation of some noun indicative of time, place, 
manner, and the like. On the other hand, the adverbs which 
have no pronominal meaning are clearly derived from various 
cases of nouns, whether substantives or adjectives. Participles, 
also, in virtue of their seminominal character, are used ad- 
verbially, either in their original form, or with certain modifi- 
cations. Adverbs, therefore, may be divided into two classes, 
nominal and pronominal, with reference to their origin, and 
into three general categories of time, place, and manner, with 
reference to their meaning. To these must be added adverbs 
of confirmation and negation, and certain little helping words 
which are more adverbial in their nature than anything else. 
It is also to he noted that, while on the one hand simple nouns 
are often used adverbially, on the other hand, adverbs are 
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capable of being used as nouns witb postpositions after tbem, 
as in H. ^ lit. “the word of then,” i.e. “the matter 
that took j)lace then,” “the kings of now,” 

i.e. “those of the present day.” 

§81. (1). Pronominal adverbs of time. — The near demonstra- 
tive is H. Gr. M. 0. All these bang to- 
gether, and are apparently componnds of the Skr. time/^ 

with the type of the demonstrative X, ox \l. The fuller 
form in 0. shows this, it is which is clearly the loca- 

tive case of a masculine literally, in so much time.'^ Q-. 
has prefixed a but many words in G*. may be indifferently 
writtAn with ^ or there is, therefore, nothing organic about 
this letter when met with in this connection. In M. ijgt also 
the ^ seems to be somewhat anomalous. There are also, how- 
ever, many other forms for now ’’ in the various languages, 
which ajppear to be unconnected with • 

Hindi is mostly, however, faithful to the type in ^ ; thus in 
Braj Marwari and stiU more clearly Bhojpmd 
which approaches to the 0, The same type runs through 

all the pronominal forms, as whenever, cT^ ^^then,^^ 

^ ^^when.^’ Bhojpuri Braj wt, The 

‘ - Skr. forms appear in H. and in 7 

the dialectic forms, as also rf^, etc., ^ 

etc.; the forms with the palatal and labial vowels have, I ■ ,? 

think, arisen from the incorporation of the affirmative particle 
/ ^ OT indeed,” of which more further on. 

Panjabi G, S. B. and a dialectic form in O. 

all meaning ^^now,” are to be referred, as the B. form 
clearly shows, to the Skr. instant, moment.” For the 

rest of the series P. has r[^, 'SR^. S., however, has 

another type in which we may, perhaps, see 

the Skr. time,” combined with the j^ronoxm thi^ ; ” 
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for tlie otlier memlbers of tlie series it lias wlieneyer/^ 

^^wlien wMci. arise from the Skr. 
etc., with the emphatic which has changed the preceding 
Yowel into the i which is so common in S. They also write 
and as dialectic variations ; also WT; eft (hnt ncH '^t)^ 
where the ^ of has suffered elision. 

G-. has, besides also and for the rest 

commonly contracted into etc., in which 

we see the Skr. "^time."’^ Owing to the Gr. peculiarity in 
respect of initial 'f, we have also and with^a modernized 

form of Skr. '^here,'' ^K) this time,'' 

^^now." 

M. is consistent throughout Iii 

01d“M. forms etc,, occur, showing that the modern of 

vh is an inversion from ;g Jw. The suggested origin from Skr. 

by aspirating the f and adding the termination of 
the locative (Godbol, p. 75), is unsatisfactory. M. has also a 
series etc., meaning while," as long as,'' which recalls 
H. ^ with inorganic anunasika. 

0. has the fuller forms, etc., and explained 

above ; the former is quite as frequently used as the latter, if 
not more so. “ Time is made for slaves," and not for Oriyas. 

B. efc., uniformly, pronounced ovj^hhbnoy 

etc. H. adds constantly ^ for emphasis, as “now" 

(^■^), sometimes " and with the negative iqRiift 

“ never." 

For the indefinite pronominal adverb “ ever," “ sometimes," 
the other languages have, P. S. 

Gr. M. grsff, B. 0. All these are re- 
peated to signify “sometimes,” as P. M. clpeff. 

The above express definite or quiescent time ; for progressive 
time, whether past, as “ since," or future “ until," the adverbs 
above given are used as nouns with case-affixes. Thus H. 

% “from now," “henceforth," eff* % “thenceforth," % 
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since wlien?’’ % ^"from the time when,” or with the older 
affix in the poets, as in ’^Trft "’Er; \ '^From the 

time when Ram married and came home” (Tulsi-Ram, 
Ay-k. 5), P. S. where 

^ is probably a shortened form of WK, an oblique from 
which we may connect with ^^time,” as in now*” 

The long a or o of jadiha, jacliho^ as contrasted Ayith the i 
of seems to indicate an oblique form. Gr. 

henceforth,” and apparently also W\T^> and the 

rest of the aieries. They also say ^thenceforth.” 

M. uses or which are not pronominaL Neither B. 
nor 0. have special forms for this idea. 

T«i express until ” in Old-H. in modem H. 

and are affixed to the pronominal adverb, as in 

Ohand — 

cf^ ^ ■EfiS rt^ II 
cTW ^ ^ ^ Wm II 
■5rf^ ^ II 

^ xn?: ^ %^TW n 

Till then, pain and poverty of body, 

Till then, my limbs were light {i,e. mean), 

So long as I came not to thee, 

And worshippe4 not at thy feet. — Pr.-R, i. 276. 

Here, as always in H., the negative has to be inserted, and 
we must translate by so long as,” This idiom is not 

peculiar to H., but is *foimd in many other languages. In 
modern Hindi '' So long as Ram 

comes not home,” ie. xmtil he comes,” and the same in P. 

S. has wf or “ up to this time,” or ft^rTTl: 

“ up to that time,” where rTr^j as explained in Vol. II. p. 298, 
is Skr. which, from meaning ^^in the place,” has grown 
to mean ^^up to.” I suj)pose, is a contraction of 

time.” 

(2). Pronominal adverbs of place. — See list in Yol. II. p. 336. 
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The Hindi series ^t, ff|t, is composed of the 

pronominal bases with ft, which we are justified in referring 
to Skr. ; thus rfft= The dental is preserved in 

several dialectic forms (Kellogg, p. 265), as Marwari^^, 
tt “here,” ^t, etc., “there,” Avadhi 5hoj- 

puri f-jt, . But the Braj ■?;<!, is, I think, by 
Kellogg riglitly referred to tlie Skr. series cf'^, etc. The 
Btindelliliandi form is probably only another way of pro- 
nouncing as we find in Old-Bengali such words as 
for (modern To stMne, also, are to be ascribed 

^ the P. forms etc. S. has not only etc., 

which may come from but which agrees with P., 

and which is, I suspect, like ff one,^^ an inst«,nce 
of a ^ being put on to the front of a word without any etymo- 
logical cause. 

Q-. has various forms fflf, '^here,^^ and 

the same variety through all the series. The adverbial part 
agrees with BE. Shortened forms and even 

are also in use. 

M. agrees closely with P. and S, in its series etc., 

where the final anuswara, like that of Bhojpuri Tj;'3nf'§E? preserves 
the n of sthdne. But where,” has the cerebral. 

0. having first made sthdna into proceeds with the de- 
clension through its own affixes, and has thus a modern locative 
ZTK, in %^f^* The final ^ is often dropped, and 

or even shortened liftr, are used. B. uses 
which seems to come from on the analogy of 
(Var. iii. 14) and (ib. hi. 15). For ''where,” 

however, it has a more regular form in older Bengali 

as cTTT ^ wrt%^ "‘Where shall I 

find a female saint like her?” (Bharat, Bidya-S. 399), where 
the final for Tj is a relic of the e of sthdne. We also find 
and*!^ " here,” etc. 
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In the ease of the adyerhs of this gronp, as in those of time, 
the case-affixes are used, as H. from where ? 

‘^whence Q-. ^'hence/^ P. “whence?’^ But this 

practice is only in force to imply motion fram a place. To 
express motion towards a place a separate set is used. 

In classical H. the adverbial element is as 

“ hither, thither. The dialectic forms are very 
various. Bhojpuri has as also "'3%, etc. ; in 

eastern Behar one hears and many others. Kellogg 

quotes also ^curious form from Biwa on^cf, or Til 

If we take the original of all these forms to be that 
is a word of many meanings both in 8kr. and H. ; but I am 
dis]josed to connect the series with M. “face,’^ G*. 
id.f a diminutive from Skr. so that the older adverbial 
element would be as in Bhojpuri, whence '?f, which 

would, by a natural process, glide into Por the 

Kiw^ form I can suggest no origin. 

The S. and M. forms seem to be connected, and with them I 
would associate the common 0. expressions TJ in this di- 
rection,^^ hither'^ etc.), which are loca- 
tives, and IJ etc., “from this place, “ hence, which 

are ablatives. The Sindhi adverb, as usual in that language, is 
written in a dozen ways, but the simplest form is “hither,^' 
and hence, which, like 0., are respectively locative and 

ablative. Marathi has what is apparently a fuller form 
“hither,^^ locative, where the adverbial portion is cR^ “a side,^^ 
said to be from Skr. cR^ “ hip, loin.^^ It has also an ablative 
series “hence.’^ May we not here throw out a crumb 

for our Non- Aryan brethren ? There is a long string of words 
in our seven languages of the type adda, and our Sanskrit 
dictionaries give join,’^ also “to stop.^^ On the 

other hand, Telugu has ikhada “ here, ikkadiJci “ hither, 
which looks very like M. ikade. So, also, in Telugu akkada 
“ there,"*^ All the Dravidian languages have a root add, which, 
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in Yaxious forms, lias a range of meanings suck as be near/^ 
close/^ to cross,” to stop,” and tke Kke. They may baye 
borrowed from tbe Aryans, or tbe Aryans from tbem. It by no 
means follows, as tbe opp''»site party always assume, that wben 
a word is common to botb groups, it must baye been origilially 
Drayidian. In tbe 0. expression is a noun meaning 
direction,” and is used in tbat sense independently of its 
adverbial employment with tbe pronoun. 

(3). Pronominal adverbs of manner. — Tbe Hindi series 

etc., and for tbe near demonstrative and interrogative 
respectively softened forms ^ and vary very little in the 
dialects. Marwari bas “thus,” and, together with 

Braj and Mewari, bas tbe far demonstrative, wbicb is wanting 
in tbe classical dialect, ^ or Mewari adds cjii;; and ^T, ns 
thus,” wbicb Kellogg looks on as from Skr, IF and 
?rfr respectively, and rightly so; for even in classical H. we have 
“^^bow?” and in Oband and tbe poets or (%) are 
added to all this pronominal series at will. 

Tbe older form of this group is still preserved in tbe Purbi 
form or fwfir, Oband bas botb this series and 

tbe modern one in as ^ Tims the 

Risbi was absorbed in thought” (Pr.-R. i. 48), ^ 
iRf?r^ii ^ wrfn tt '' Thm this story is proved, a^x 

learned folk know ” {ib. xiii. 5), I 

I King Pritbiraj, rejoicing, thus (ima) led away 
Padm^vatiP (ib. xx. 35), I ^'Eow can one 

go there?” {ib, i. 90). Tulsi Das bas etc., as in 

ffR fwIlT body was in a sweat, she 

trembled as a plantain- tree (trembles).” — Earn. Aj^'-k. 131. 

M, may be excluded, as it bas no series of this type, but 
merely tbe neuter of tbe adjective pronoun, as PW, 

All tbe other languages have closely allied words. B. TJ^TSf, 
TpTrT, TpRt, thus,” WiR, etc. ; tbe first two are nomi- 
natives, tbe last two locatives. 0. %FrRT? locatives ; also 
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tlie proHondnal type, witi. a postposition. 0*. 
wKere the termination has been lost, also for demonstrative 
This series is sometimes written but 

is the more common, as in -SfT ?53o ^ ^ ^ 

I) ^^The fame of Nala was spread abroad, as spread 
the rays of the sun (Premanand in ii. 71). 

Next in order comes the Old-Pnrbi H. etc., and, with 
the nasal weakened, probably through an intermediate form 
, and change of the semivowel to its vowel, P. and 
aiun, and % full series f?TW, as well as one 

without the etc., to which is allied H. etc., 

for S. rejects the labial element in fnit and 

the g’est of the series. 

In this instance B. aud 0. preserve the fuller forms, and the 
other languages fall away by degrees, in the order given above. 
The whole group points, in my opinion, clearly to a type in 
or This is still more clearly seen by comparing the pro- 
nominal adjective of quality in B. and 0. for 

is the regular Prakrit form of the masc. 'SR'ct, j^st as 
is of in Skr. It is true that the existing Skr. series means 
rather quantity than manner, thus — 

** so much,’^ 

“ how much ? ” 

“ SO much,^^ ‘ 

•< 

as much as.’’ • 

But the affixes mat and mt imply possession, and thus naturally 
pass over into the idea of manner. It seems that we have in 
the modern group this affix added to the ordinary range of 
pronominal types, and thus a formation of a later kind, rather 
than a direct derivation from the Skr. Kellogg^ s suggestion of 
a derivation from a Skr. series in tha, of which only ittham and 
katliam are extant in the classical writings, fails to account for 
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the Old-Purbi and Gr. forms, as well as for those in B. and 0. 
Also the S. form seems to be more naturally referred to an 
earlier emana, through enan^ than to ittliam, unless, indeed, we 
regard the anusw^ra as inserted to fill the hiatus left by elision 
of Uh. S. does, undoubtedly, insert anuswara to fill a hiktus ; 
but as the cognate languages haye a just where the anuswara 
in S. occurs, it is more natural to regard the one as a weakening 
of the other, and the final anuswara in H. and P. as the same, 
pushed one syllable forwards, so that H. would be for an 
older form As the change, whatever it was, was com- 

pleted before our earliest writer Ohand^s days, there is no 
actual proof forthcoming. 

§ 82. Adverbs deidved from nouns and verbs. — Under this 
head may be classed certain words such as those given in 
Vol. II. p. 296, which are either postpositions or adverbs, 
according to the connection in which they are used. In either 
case they are, by derivation, locative cases of nouns. Some are 
peculiar to one or two languages, while others are common, in 
one form or another, to the whole group. I do not, of course, 
undertake to give them all, but only a selection of those most 
commonly used, so as to show the practice of the languages in 
this respect. There are, for instance, H. before, and 

“ behind, which are used adverbially in the sense of 
formerly and afterwards respectively, that is, with 
reference to time, and in this sense tak®, like the pronominal 
adverbs, the case-affixes, as ^ iqTcT “ the former matter,'' 
lit. '' the matter of formerly," 4t% % '' I 

will not tell the suffering that followed," lit. ‘Hhe suffering 
of afterwards." So also with below," and the other 

words given at YoL II. p. 296. 

Strictly referring to time definite are H. ^Ho-day," 
P. S. etc. (Yol. I. p. 327), from Skr. also 
H. from Skr. dawn." This word has two meanings. 
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it is used for both yesterday and to-day/’ In rustic H. 
•we have the forms and (see Yol. I. 

p. 350). As the Skr, means only dawn ” in general, it is 
used in the moderns in the double sense, but in cases where the 
meaning might not be clear from the context, a word meaning 
past is employed when yesterday” is intended, and a word 
meaning future when to-morrow” is implied. It also takes 
case-affixes, as oR’^ ''He was wounded in 

yesterday's battle,” but ^ ^ I 

shall be wounded in to-morrow's battle.” G. S. , 

, M. 

So also are used the following : — Skr. “ the day after 

to-morrow.” In the moderns it has also the sense “the day 
before yesterday,” as H. and dialects ^*Or* 

P. S. Tqft;! , seem to be used only in the first 

meaning. G. M. 0. has in; always in combi- 
nation with and where the sentence does not of itself 

sufficiently indicate the meaning, they add the words “ gone ” 
and “coming” to express it more clearly, ^cf tyi;; “the 
day before yesterday,” and “the day after 

to-morrow.” 

H. goes a step further still, and has rTX^ " three days ago,” 
or “three days hence,” where the first syllable is probably 
Skr. “three.” Similarly S. but also with rejection of 

initial «T, Kellogg quotes dialectic forms in H. 

rl"^, III H. wd’haye even a still further "four 

days ago,” which is rarely, however, used, and the initial of 
which, I conjecture, comes from as , though it were for 
“ another day (besides) three days ago.” 

H. “early,” “betimes,” and moie usually 

“ late,” are Skr. ^ and compounded with respectively. 
S. and also besides the adjectivally used forms 
and ^trsrr^j as -well as In tliis sense is also used 

H. 50[^%, 0. and B. id . ; in O. it is frequently used in 
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the sense of early in the morning,” also early to-morrow 
morning,” as WIX ^ '' To-day we 

shall not he able to go, we will go early to-morrow morning.” 
H. here uses cf^^, conjunctive participle of “to break,” 

as we should say ^^at break of day;” also “d^wn” 
is used in H. and 0., in B. for “ at dawn ; ” wliere Gr. has 
M. ^ (Skr. “ sunrise”). Common also is Skr. 
B. id., G-. of which the Oriyas make 

dawn;” in Eastern Bengal one hears tjXfT* The H. is 
probably connected with the Skr. V W bi some way not very 
clear. Gt. has a curious word “at dawn,” probably 

connected with '^to meet,” and, like Skr. indi- 
cating the meeting of darkness and light. ^ 

“Rapidly,” “quickly,” “at once.” — ^This idea is expressed 
by derivatives of the Skr. principally from the p.p.p. 

which is used adverbially already in Skr. The forms 
are : H. M. G. S. ’gg, 0. B. 

M. has a peculiar word “at once, quickly,” 

Skr. (\/^ “to cut”) “a minute,” M. “to flash, 

twitch, move quickly.” It is not found in any other language. 
Commoner, however, is H. “quick!” reduplicated 
M. S. and 0. B. 

from Skr. “Immediately” is also expressed in M, by 

riWT^, 0. and B. cTc^ XtriTT c^j but these are pedantic. H, P. M. 
and S. have also a word ; H. also “ suddenly,” 

“unexpectedly,” corresponding to which'^’is Gr. 
pointing to a derivation from ^ and 'v/f^nT “to think,” though 
I am disposed also to remember Skr. H. in this 

connection. 0. and B. use fZTci;, literally ablative of Skr. f’g:, 
meaning “by force.” It is used generally of sudden and 
forcible action, but also in sentences where no force, only sur- 
prise, or a sudden fright, occurs. Similarly in H. and G. 
“ all of a sudden,” M. are used. 

Among adverbs of place, considerable divergences exist, each 
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language having a large stock of words peculiar to itself, in 
addition to those which are common to the whole group. 
Sindhi is rich in words of this class, most of which are of some- 
what ohscure origin. Thus we find a small group with the 
typicU ending in as opposite, ^^near/^ 

diniinutive of the preceding. Peculiar to S. is also 
near,^^ with its diminutive accompanied 

by,” 0. is hy Trumpp referred to Skr. with,’^ and 

^^near,^^ to probably correctly. See the remarks 

on the postpipsition % in VoL II. p. 274, and on the Nepali 
ablative in ftcT, "V'oL II. p. 235. Prom adverbs with the 
afiixes and are formed certain adjectives which may, 
in their turn, be again used adverbially as well as adjectively, 
that is, they may either stand alone uninflected, or may agree 
with a substantive in gender and number. Thus — 


“ on this side,” 
‘Mn front,” 

‘‘ behind,” 

« upon,” 


somewhat on this side.” 
somewhat in front.” 

“ somewhat behind.” 

“ somewhat higher up.” 




somewhat inside.” 


This last word recalls the old poetic Hindi used in 

Ohand (see Vol. II. p. 293). They may also take tbe feminine 
ending as 

Simple ablatives or locatives of nouns are also used ad- 
verbially, as — 


1 “ from behind,” abl. of “ the rear.” 

“ ii’om behind,” „ the back.” 


1 Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, p. 385. 
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id. 


wart" from upon,” 
id, 

“at all,” 

“ completely,” 

“before,” 

id. 

xnt“ on the other side,” 
wnrt“ from the other side,” 
“ within,” 

“ from within,” 

) 

“in the midst,” 

^ ^“atali,” 


abl. of “ the head.” 
loc. of id. 

„ WTiJ “place.” 

„ TT'SK “capital,” “ stock-ln-ti-ade.” 

9i 

abl. of id. 

loc. of beginning.” 

abl. of id. 

loc. of “ the other side.” 
abl. of id. IT 

loc. of “ the inside.” 

abl. of id. 

r 

loc. oft%'g “the midst.” 

„ “the core.” 


“below,” „ “the bottom.” 

^'3t helow,” abl. of id. 


Sindhi tlius preseryes tlie case-endings more strictly than the 
other languages. The latter mostly take the Prakrit locative, 
or ablative, and entirely reject the terminations. 

Hindi has elsewhere, Skr. near,^^ also 

(dialectically and on the other side,^^ ’3^tcT'?3 

'^within,'' Skr. ''outside,'' Skr. 

and others^ • 

M., like S., has hut in the sense of before," also ^ 
‘‘before," xi^^grrs "beyond," “above," “near," which 
are peculiar to itself. In the other languages there is nothing 
deserving special mention ; the subject has already been treated 
in Vol. II. p. 296. 

Adverbs of manner. — ^While the adverbs of place, being also, 
in their nature, postpositions, and as such used to form cases, do 
hot call for special mention, adverbs of manner are not so used, 
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and it is to them that the term adverh, in its more special 
sense, correctly applies. Such words as dge '^hefore,^^ pichhe 
behind, and the others, may, indeed, be properly regarded 
as adverbs when they are used alone, but when in conjunction 
with houns, they become true postpositions, giving to the rela- 
tions of the noun a more extended application. Adverbs of 
manner, on the other hand, are, for the most part, adjectives 
used adverbially, and this practice is co mm on in all Aryan 
languages. In Sindhi, which preserves distinctions obliterated 
in the other languages, adjectives may, as pointed out above, be 
used adverbially by being undeolined, or, in their true use as 
adjectives, by agreeing with the subject in gender and case. 
Thug, to quote the instances given by Trumpp ; ^ 

“Ey chance one mouse made a hole near that granary.’^ 

Here ocMto-i is an adjective in the nom. sing. masc. with 
emphatic i, and although by the accident of the construction it 
is in the same case as the subject kue a mouse,’ ^ yet it is evi- 
dently used adverbially. 

IK 

“ Then having shed tears much, having wept much, his mother 

returned.” 

Here ghano is an adjectiTe in the nom. sing, masc., and 
clearly does not agree with mdil “ mother,” which is feminine ; 
it must be regarded as used adverbially. • 

"STST TT'trf^ ^ 

VI ♦ 

“ The winds strike hot, the days burn fiercely.” 

In this sentence I do not think we should regard the 
adjectives as used adverbially ; “winds,” is a noun in the 
nom. pi. fern, and “hot” agrees with it, so also 

i Sindhi Grammar, p. 386. 


f 
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days/' is nom. sing. masc. and '' fierce, excessive " (Skr. 

agrees witk it; so that we might more literally translate, 
the hot winds strike, the fierce days burn." 

In Marathi and Grujarati also, where adjectives have the 
full range of three genders, they are often made to agre^with 
the noun in constructions, where in English they would be used 
adverbially. When intended to be adverbially used, they stand 
in the nom. sing, neuter, ending in*^ M. and Q-. In Bengali 
and Oriya, where no gender exists, it is impossible to draw the 
same line of distinction, and this remark applies also to that 
numerous class of adjectives in Hindi and Panjabi, as also in 
all the other languages, which are indeclinable, or which, ending 
in mute a, do not vary their terminations. Those adjectives in 
H. and P. which end in d masc. and i fern., when used ad- 
verbially, stand in the former gender and do not vary with 
the noun. 

§ 83. Conjunctions. — In Hindi the common word for “ and " 
is Old-H. foom Skr. '' other." In B. 

and 0. it loses the final consonant, B. 0. In B., 

however, pronounced ebong, is very common; and WX 
‘^also." P, often shortened into probably from Skr. 
ISI^ ‘‘at the end," “afterwards," as well as '^x 
S. 'it which the fondness of S. for the 

{-sound conies out. Gr. uses generally c^grT literally “then." 
It has besides *5 and ^ for “ also," which belong to the group 
from ^xn;. Gr. shortened %, I am disposed to connect 
with P. and ascribe to Skr. In the former case the 
cf has been lost, in the latter the ^ . It may, however, be 
allied to M. “and," from Skr. “other." In 

all the languages, however, the shorter conjunction ^ is in use, 
side by side with the words given above. The ordinary Skr. 
^ has left no descendants. The Glipsies use te or ta, which 
agrees with P., also ic, which is Persian J. ‘ 
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“Also.” — H. Skr. ^ftr f%, Pr. ff . Tke various steps 

from downwards are all retained in S. ftf, ■(% (for 
fwff), and Tlie other forms *51% ^ from Skr. 

again,” and show a gradual change from the ic to the i, in 
accordance with S. proclivities. P. means literally near 
to/^ locative of ^^near."*^ Gr. "qiif, meaning also ‘^bnt/^ is 
from’^ufj. B. uses and 0. 

But ” is very frequently expressed even in Hindi by the 
Arabic words and Persian ^ \ 

and in the ^ther languages also. . Pure Sanskrit are and 
f^*^, as well as (Skr. In Hindi xpc; (Skr. tf^) is 

also used, and in P., which also uses and a strange form 
in the initial syllable of which we may recognize an in- 
corporation of the near demonstrative pronoun, so that it means 
rather than this.^^ P. has also probably cor- 
ruptions of . Peculiar to P. and S. are the forms P. 

S, and emphatic and ^^but leather.’’ 

These are ablatives from and the idiom may be paralleled 
by our English phrase “ on the other hand.'’^ S. has also ViX 
‘‘ but,^^ and xn^, in which latter it agrees with Gr. It also uses 
having added a final ^ to G*. and M., in addition 

to xngr, use also 0. 1%*t! and B. and 

^^Or.^’ — H. ^T, which are Skr., with «[ for The 

Arabic b is very common, and commoner still is 
probably shortened from Skr. 'M’TF. This is colloquially 
common in, nearly all the languages. Gr. writes it where 
e is short. M. lengthens the vowel and retains the nasalization 
also using as does G. P. and 'sn. S. % 

and B. uses several varieties of as 1%!^, 

and also '^XEfqr* 0. the same. 

« If.” — Skr. generally pronounced and written is 

universal. H, shortens it into and ^ ( = with loss of 
and by rejection of final % and ^ goes out, its place 
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being supplied by ^ and tbu8^j^:== Persian 

is also very common. P. ^ and TMs last in- 

troduces for “baying done/^ S. 

“ Altbougb.^^ — Skr. '^ST^ftr is used in B. 0., also in H., but 
more common is gft ^ ^'if eyen.'^ P. bas literally ^one 
may tbink/^ or “it may seem.^^ B. also uses ^ “if 
eyen/^ S. sometimes with ^ prefixed, % 

this, too, is literally “ if eyen,^" for alone is used to mean 

“either,^’ “eyen,’^ and is apparently really tbe correlatiye eft 
(ef^rreff^) with a diminutiye affix. It is not j^und in tbe 
other languages, Gr. gft cases there is a 

correlative; thus to H. 5ft or answers rft or 

“tben,'^ or “eyen tben;^^ to P. answers cTT^; 

XfZj, answers ^ xfijf, and so in all. * In B. and 0., as in written 
H., tbe correlatiye is Skr. yet.’’ 

“ Because.” — H. literally “ for why.” B. and 0. use 

Skr. “ cause,” and % or % Gf. probably 

Skr. which is also sometimes used in 0. in tbe sense of 

“ only,” “merely,” “for tbe simple reason that.” Gl*. bas also 

''for why,” and shorter S* where tbe 

last syllable is for “ for ” (see VoL II. p. 260). S. also uses 
a string of forms with iff “ why ? ” as W1 and 

fft, Tbe correlatiyes “ therefore,” etc., take tbe cf 

form “etc.” 

These instances may suffice to show tbe general princijples on 
which tbe languages proceed in forming their conjunctions. 
There is, as in other respects, a general similarity of process, 
accompanied by variations of development. 

§ 84. Interjections. — ^Tbe various spontaneous or involun- 
tary sounds, some of them hardly articulate, by which sudden 
emotions are exj)ressed, are scarcely susceptible of rigid scien- 
tific analysis in any language. Everywhere we find ha ! ho ! 
or ah ! oh ! and the like. Surprise, fear, disgust, delight, and 
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other sentiments are often displayed by grunts, shakes, turns 
of the head, or movements of the hands, and among the people 
of India the hands play so large a part in conversation that 
they may almost be said to speak for themselves. It is only 
the Englishman who can converse with his hands in his 
pockets. 

In Hindi the principal interjections are 
Ho ! or ^^Oh ! % is used to superiors, as % 0 

incarnation of justice ! which is the common method of ad- 
dressing a JVJ^gistrate or Judge, ^ TPR 0 Lord ! ^^0 

father ! ” fr, and have no special tone of respect or 
disrespect. Sorrow is shown by ITTl, IT IT? 

al^s ! whence the common cry of native suitors, or persons 
applying to a ruler for redress, literally twice alas ! ’’ 

One often hears dohde Jclmdd^vand, dohde Angrez Bahadur^ 
which is as much as to say grant me justice, or listen to 
my complaint,’^ Others are "^^^hush!^’ 

ah ! a cry of pain ; ^ disgust ; 
expression with a suspicion of indelicacy about it, like too 
many of the native ejaculations, meaning ^^begone,^^ and at 
times with a menacing tone “ how dare you ? I suspect the 
word now spelt ^ was originally from ^^to go away,^^ 
*^be stopped,^’ and the feminine genitive of ^^^thou,^^ is 
explained by such filthy expressions as thy mother/^ 

Two men are quarrelling, and one says to the other ^h, terl 
oh thy mother.’^ The person addressed at once under- 
stands that some gross and filthy insult to his mother is in- 
tended, for indiscriminate foul abuse of each other^s female 
relations is a favourite weapon with the natives of India. 
Thus the innocent word or brother-in-law,^^ has 

become the lowest term of abuse in these languages, the obscene 
imagination of the people immediately grasping the idea in- 
volved in this assumption of relationship. 

Panjabi has mostly the same as Hindi. A very favourite 

TOL. III. 18 
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inter] ection of surprise witb. Panjabis, tbougb it is also used by 
the other languages, is doubled . The simple- 

minded Panjabi says ''wah! w^h!'' to every new thing he 
sees, and this favourite exclamation helps to form the once 
terrible war-cry of the fighting Sikhs, wah wth T fatih 
giiruji ! 

A11 the other languages have these common interjections, 
several of which are also Persian or Arabic more or less cor- 
rupted. Thus the Persian shad hash^ be joyful is 

used everywhere as a term of encouragement, ^^^^well done!” 
and is used to stimulate workers to increased efforts, to express 
approbation, or to kindle flagging courage. It appears mostly 
without the J, as shahashy shahdshe^ sahds, according tch the 
language in which it is used. 

A few special remarks are due to a very widespread word 
which is claimed by the ISTon- Aryan writers, or 

This is used to call inferiors, to rebuke ioapertinence, in scold- 
ing or quarrelling, and in most languages takes also a feminine 
form Dr. Caldwell shows ^ that this word is 

also in use in the Dravidian group, and is there understood to 
mean ^'0 slave!” Hemachandra, however (ii, 201), knows 
it as used in addressing (sambhglshane), and in dalliance 
(ratikalahe). For reproach (kshep.e) he prescribes I do 
not dispute the Non- Aryan origin of this word, but it must 
have found its way into Aryan speech at a very early date, and 
has theref to a great extent, lost its sense of rebuke, for it is 
often used merely to call attention, and in friendly conde- 
scension to an inferior, and there has sprung up beside it a 
form used also in the same tone. The interchange of ^ 
and i; need cause no difficulty, being, especially in early 
writers, extremely common. There does not appear to be 
any Sanskrit origin for this word, and the fact that in the 


^ Dra-ndian Comparative Grammar, p. 440 (first edition). 
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Dravidian group it can be traced to a definite meaning, is one 
wbiob carries great weight. 

In 0. and B. ^ is only used in calling males ; wlien address- 
ing females, 0. uses and B. 'jft. Thus 0. Tfi 

Come along, mother, let us go to the bazar ; 
B. ^ “ The lady entreats, ‘ hear me, oh 

my mother^ (Bharat, Vid.-S. 338). are also used 

in B. in contempt or reproof. Both these words seem to be 
fragments of from Skr. in the sense of person,’^ 

the word or being used to indicate the women of 

the speaker's family, and especially his wife, whom it is not 
considered proper to speak of directly. 

m 

i 85. It is necessary to revert to the subject of postpositions, 
although they were partially discussed in VoL II. p. 295, 
because in that place they were regarded in only one of their 
two aspects, namely, as factors in the declensional system. 
Here they must be looked at as parts of speech, corresponding 
to j)repositions in the western Aryan languages. 

In Hindi, in addition to the postpositions mentioned in 
Yol. II., may be cited as very common the following, some of 
which are also used as adverbs. Thus without " (Skr. 

is used as a postposition with the genitive case, as % 
outside the house," or even without the genitive sign, 
as outside the door." So also xrnc across," on 

the other side of," is very commonly used with the direct form 
of the noun in the phrase across the river," on the 

other side of the river." So also "^with," ^^accompanied 
by," as cf accompanied by his peers and pala- 
dins," the meaning of the postposition from + 

requires this construction. 

‘^in," ‘^in the middle of," l^be end of" (Skr. 

“near to," “at the house of" (Skr. ^), 
‘‘with," fR ^^by means of," ft “at," '^at the house of" 
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(Skr. are also coUoquially common, "botL. witk and with- 

out the sign of the genitive, hut more frequently with it. 

Panjabi has ^^near/^ literally, ^‘in the bosom of,^^ 

^^from the side ‘^in/^ which is the regular sign of the 

locative, trex other side,"’ and’qj’^t;; ^^on both sides^^ 

(of a river, valley, etc.), as well as the Hindi words given above. 

The postpositions in Sindhi are more numerous, and are 
divided, more clearly than in the other languages, into two 
classes, those which are added direct to the oblique form of the 
noun, and those which are added to the genitire. Of the 
first class are or on,^' leaning on^^ (Skr. 

where in H. rather means “ fuU,^^ as ^ a full kos ; 
^1% and cftfrir ^‘up to,^^ which Trumpp regards as an emjplfatic 
locative from “end;’^ WT, '^Tj;, ^4ike (Skr. 

towards, with an ablative form 
^‘froni the direction of’ (perhaps from Skr. ; T, Tv^, 
“without” (Skr. “with” (Skr. of. 

B. ^). 

S. ‘‘along with,” H. and “with,” 0, or 
together with,” “ all taken together,” from Skr. 
according to Trumpp and others, but the 0. usage 
seems to refer rather to Skr. iv> in the sense of “ com- 
pleted.” 

S. “up to,” “till” (Skr. P. ^ and ap- 

pears occasionally to be used as a postposition, and one or two 
others of less importance complete the list. 


^ Platts (Grammar, p. 195), from whom I take this list, is the first writer to give 
the real origin and meaning of this word, which I, in common mth most of my 
countrymen, had hitherto confounded with yahan ^^here.” There was no ’need for 
Platts to he so very dogmatic and arrogant about this and one or t\vo similar small 
discoveries. He should try to hear the weight of his stupendous erudition more 
meekly. We may he thankful, however, to him for condescending to make a few 
mistakes occasionally, to bring Inmself do^vn to our level. Such are the remarkable 
bit of pbilology in note 1, page 164, and Ms remarks on the intransitive in notes to 
pp. 171, 174. He who undertakes to correct others, should be quite sure he is right 
himself first. 
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Of tlie second class are fTIjt, '^T^j “witliout,” P. 

id. This rather means “owing to the absence of/^ 
as in the jDassage quoted by Trumpp, cTT’^ 

^ “Then they were considered by the hero as 
thoris in the absence of his friend/^ It is probably connected 
with Skr. in the sense of being bound or impeded. 

“ without ” (Skr. 1%»rr)^ is also cojoomon in H. P. B. and 0. 
In M. 1%^, and Gr. and {toind^ wanct), 

S. and “for the sake oif correspond to H. P. 
and are use^ like it, either with or without the genitive par- 
ticle ; but in S. the meaning is the same in both cases, while in 
H. it differs; thus “for that reason, but ^ 1 

“foil* the sake of him.^^ 

While in the other languages the postpositions, when not 
used as case-signs, are almost invariably joined to the genitive 
with the masculine oblique case-sign, in Sindhi they may take 
the ablative or accusative. Thus “ in front, may take 

the accusative. It is probably like 0. “ in the first 

place, or with a negative “not at all,’^ “ at no time;^’ 

thus Mtf literally “to begin with, he did not go 

there, that is to say, “he never went there at aU,” locative 
of Skr. “beginning,''^ 

“ within, Skr. but more probably from Persian 

jlj\- near to,'' “apart, without," “for the 

sake of," contracted from “upon," loc. of ;Fr'S?t 

“head," “like to," “near to," are also used in the 
same way. 

In Marathi, besides the postpositions w^hich are exclusively 
employed in forming cases, there are some which are added 
direct to the oblique form of the noun, and others which 
require the genitive case-sign. 

Of the former kind are (Skr. w^hich is 

generally written as one word with the noun, as “on 
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tte house/’ to-morrow/’ A longer form is 

whicli is declined as an adjectiye, generally meaning ^^up.” 
Others are ^ out/’ '^tcT in/’ at/’ ^^hy means 
of/’ “ without/’ about/’ concerning/’ literally 

^^iu the matter (of)/’ ‘^behind/’ ‘‘formerly/’ ^ “before/’ 
“ in future/’ “ under.” 

There is nothing specially worthy of note in the remaining 
languages which do not vary from Hindi very widely, either in 
the words they use, or in the manner of using them, 

§ 86. The survey of the seven languages is here ended; the 
thinness of matter and illustration, in some respects, is due to 
the want of material, the difficulty of procuring books, an(^the 
absence of persons who might be consulted. Others, who enjoy 
greater advantages in these respects, will, in future times, 
supplement and supersede much that is defective and erroneous 
in this outline. Amru’lkais sings — 

J 1 


Pirns. 



INDEX. 


Tlxe Roman numeral indicates tlie volume, and tlie Arabic 
numeral the page. Only tbose words are here given which 
form the subject of some discussion, or illustrate some rule. A 
hyphen before a word indicates that it is a termination. 

Note. — ^When the anuswS-ra precedes a strong consonant, it 
is not the nasal breathing, but the nasal letter of the varga of 
that consonant, and is therefore the first element in a mixed 
nexus. It must be looked for at the end of each varga. 


-am, ii. 167 

aiina, i. 193 

anin, ii. 311 

anvala, i. 254 ; ii. 29 

ans, ansu (anga), ii. 174 

ansfi, ansun (agru), L^857; ii. 

193 

-anhi, ii. 223 
anhri, i. 134 
-ak, ii. 29, 111 
aka, ii. 345 
akacl, ii. 102 
akadait, il, 
akatar, ii. 346 
akate, ih. 
akara, i. 260 


akavka, ii. 345 
akkh, i. 309 ; li. 173 
akshi, ih, 
akhi, ih, 

agaru, agare, ii. 296 
agaro, ih, ii. 101 
agala, H, 

agaii, ii. 296 „ 

agiar, i. 260 ; ii. 134 
agio, ii. 296 
agun, i. 172 
agunis, ii. 136 
aguniko, ii, 115 

agg, aggi, agi (agni), i. 300; ii. 
52, 218 

aggaii, aggadu, ii. 297 
agra, ii. 288, 296 
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agla, ii. 101 
ank, ii. 120 
ankadi, il, 
anka, iii. 68 
ankur, ii. 232 
ankhadi, ii. 120 
ankM, ii. 173 
ang, ii. 121 
angana, ii. 17 
angara, i. 129 ; ii. 289 
angiya, ii. 121 
angurijanu, iii. 71 
anguli, i. 134 
anglalntno, ii. 288 
acharaj, i. 136, 349 
acharat, %b, 

acho, ackclilio, ackclilia, ii. 12 
Vachh, achchli (as), iii, 180 
ackkani, ii. 80 

ackckkario, aokckkero, n. 286 

ackki, iii. 185 

ap, ajj, ajja, i. 327 

anjali, i. 252 

anjku, i. 357 

-at, ii. 67 

atak, ii. 31, 51 ^ 

atakna, ih. 

ata, atari, ii. 120 

atka, ii. 63 

atkana, ii. 31 

atkelo, atkkelo, ii. 96 

attk, i. 3157 

attki (astki), i. 317 

attkarak, ii. 134 

atkavanuk, ii. 44 

atkat, atkais, i. 253 

atkavan, H. 141 

adana, acjaipen, ii. 20 

adat, adatya, ii. 53, 88 

adavanuk, ii. 44 

adakan, ii. 134 


adiyel, ii. 96 
adi, adick, ii. 144 
adkat (arkat), ii. 53 
adkail, ii. 96 
adkai (arkai), ii. 144 
adkar, ii. 134 
-an, ii. 166 

anda, an den (anda), ii. 8 

andada, ii. 120 

-at, iii. 123 

atasi, i. 130, 179 

-atu, ii, 63 

adhasta, ii. 298 

adkn, adke, ii. 12 

addka, ii. 12 

-an, ii. 165 

-ana, ii. 15 

ani (any a), i. 341 

antar, antarun (antra), ii. 174 

-ando, iii. 123 

andkakara, andkera, i. 299 

andka, andkala, ii. 12 

andkapanu, ii. 73 

-ank, ii. 206 

annka, ii. 12 

annkera, ii. 299 

apackckkar (apsaras), i, 309 

apupa, i. 179 

apna, ii. 329 

ak, ii. 336 

abkyantare, i. 182 

akkra, ii. 21 

amangala, i. 252 

amaro (-re, -ri), ii. 345 

ame, ii. 307 

amen, ii, 302, 308 

amo, il. 

amk, amka, amkn, i. 342 ; ii. 21 
ambavani, ii. 127 
ambiy^, ii. 21 
ambke, i. 262 
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amhe, amlian, etc. (forms of 1 
pers. pron. pL), ii. 302 
-amhi, ii. 223 
-aya, i. 140, 204 
-ar (|!:eiiitive), ii, 276, 280 
aranya, i. 179 
aratti, arattutno, ii. 288 
arahat, aratu (araghatta), i. 
266 

arcM, i. 318 
arna, i. 341 
ardha, ii. 12^. 
aliam (alika), i. 149 
alsi, i. 130 
ava, i, 178, 204 
avrfica, ii. 345 
avastliana, i. 178 
aTalambana, i. 252 
aya^y^a, i. 356 
avalo, ii. 73 
a\in, ii. 311 
ayijano, iii. 72 
aygo, aygatno, ii. 288 
agi (aQiti), ii. 137 
ashtan, i. 315 ; ii. 133 
asbtadaga, ii. 134 
y'as, iii. 171 
asa, ii. 302 
asada, ii. 313 
asi, ii. 137 

asin, ii. 302 * 

ase (as), iii. 184 

asnan, ii. 17 

astM, i. 317 

-aban, ii. 220 

ahai, abahi, iii. 173 

•abi, ii. 221 

aMn, ii. 311 

abir, i. 268 

-abuii, ii, 220 

abyan, ii. 311 


1 

a, ii. 318, 336 
■v/a, ais, as, iii. 45 

am, ii. 205 

-am, ainl, ii. 80, 169 
-dm, ii. 166 
aiisa, i. 158 
-ait, ii. 104 
aula, aola, ii. 29 

an, ii. 302 
anin, ii, 311 
anun, ii. 302 
anon, ii. 113 

any, i. 254 ; ii. 173 
anvala, i. 254 ; ii. 29 
anyiro, i. 254 
ansii, i. 357 
anbin, ii. 336 
aku, i. 310 
akbadu, i. 259 
akbu, i. 310 

ag, agim, agi, (agni), i. 300 j ii. 

52, 191, 207, 209, 218 
agal, agali, ii. 101 
aga, i. 142 

agia, agya (ajiia), i. 303 ; ii. 159, 
195 

agion, agii, dge, i. 296 
auk, iii. 68 
ankb, i. 309 ; ii. 173 
angan, angann, ii. IT 
acbbe, i. 215, 218; iii. 185 
aji, i. 327 
ajikara, ii. 279 
ancb, i. 318 
anju, i. 357 
-at, ii, 65, 67 
at (asbtau), ii. 133 
atalo, ii. 336 

dtb (asbtau), i. 315 ; ii. 133 
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athais, i. 253 
ithara, ii. 134 
athun, ii. 247 
-atlio, ii. 114 
adM, ii. 144 

adat, adliat (arhat), ii. 53 
an ('v/ani) iii. 44 
%iko, ii. 115 
an da, ii. 8 
-ati, ii. 105 

^tman, i. 330; ii. 76, 328 
adrig, i. 158 
adha, ii. 12 
-an, ii. 69 
ano, ii. 8 
ant, ii. 110 
antaclia, il. 

-ando, iii. 123 
^dkalo, ii. 12, 73 
Vap, app, iii. 41 
ap, ^pan, apana (atman), i. 330 ; 
ii. 328 

apala, ii. 330 

apas, ii. 330, 348 

apelo (aplda), i. 156, 196 

ablx, ii. 21 

am, i. 342; ii. 219 

-amanl, ii. 70 

amara, i. 54 ; ii. 302 

ami, ii. 54 ; ii. 302 

-ami, ii, 77 

amba, ambop i. 342 ; ii. 21 
ambatan, ii. 127 
amba, amM, ii. 302, 308 
ay^, iii. 16 
-ar, -ara, -aru, ii. 94 
-al, -aln, ii. 90, 94 
-aid, iii. 142 

alaya, i. 182 ; ii. 10, 93, 98 
av, iii. 44 
-dy, ii. 63 


-dvat, ii. 69 
avatto, i. 334 
-dyan, ii. 69 
-dyo, ii. 336 
dgl, ii. 137 

d^cbaxya, i. 136, 344; ii. 2^6 
asMdba, i. 259 

dsard, asiro (dgraya), i. 182, 357 
ii. 10. 

-abat, ii. 65 
-abi, ii. 213 
-abin, abnn, ii. 220 
dbe (Vas), iii. 172 
abed, aber, i. 266 
-abo, ii. 213 
-al, -din, ii. 90 
alokb, ii. 104 


I 

i, ib, ii. 317, 319, 329, 336 

-ia, -io, iii. 133 

iuij, iii. 262 

ik, ikk, ii. 131 

-ika, ii. 83, 34, 111, 156 

ika^e, ii. 146 

-ika, ii. 164 

ikabat, ii. 141 

iksbii, i. 135, 218, 310 

igdraba, ii. 134 

igyarabyan, ii. 248 

ingalo, (angara), i. 129, 250 

ingiaimo (ingitajna), 302 

inam, i. 156 

inanam, ii. 335 

-ino, ii. 114 

it, itai, iii. 260 

-ita, ii. 102 

iti, i. 180, 196 

ittbe, ii. 336, 346 
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itthi, ittHkS, (strl), i. 363 
itna, ii. 336 
idhar, ii. 336 
-in, -ini, ii. 153, 164 
-ini, ii. 84 
irai, fii. 262 
* imli, i. 134 

-iya, ii. 84, 88, 156 
iyanam, i. 186 
-irn, ii. 113 
-il, ii. 94, 95 
-ila, -ila, iii, 134 
ilsl, i. 130 ** 
iva, i. 180 

I 

i, ii. 317, 336 
4, ii. 83 

40, ii. 83, 89 
4ii, ii. 223 

ina, ii. 336 ; iii. 264 
ikh., i. 310 
4n, ii. 170, 231 
-ino, ii. 114 
4ndo, iii. 123 
4ya, ii. 84, 85, 156 
4ro, ii. 97 

41, 4ia, -ilo, ii. 95, 97, 98 
Isara (iQvara), i. 358 

-ihi, ii.’215, 218 

ii, ii. 98 

U 

n, n. 318, 336 
-na, -na, ii. 39 
najjMao, i. 328 
-uka, ii. 35, 112 
ukkandijann, iii. 71 


Tig, ugg, ngay (Vndgam), i. 294 ; 

iii. 39 

ngar (udgara), i. 179 
ngM, ngilkna, il. 
nckakka, ii. 72 
uckai, nchcliai, ii. 79 
nckan, ii. 80 
ncliclia, ii. 13 

uckelihu ‘(iksku), i. 135, 146, 
218, 310 

nja^na, njadu, ii. 36 
nncha, ii. 13 
Tincliat, ii. 122 
nncliai, ii. 79 

ntli (Vnttka) i. 294*; iii. 40, 83 

ntliu, ii. 87, 92 

nd (nr, V'liddl), ndir, iii. 44 

iidako, ii. 33 

ndan, ii. 41, 43 

Ti^ak, ih. 

udan, ii. 81 

Tinili, ii. 134 

nnda, ii. 81 

ntar ('v/uttrl), iii. 54 

ntama, nt^u, ii. 36 

nti, ii. 336 

-Titi, ii. 108 

nttke, i. 314 ; ii, 336, 346 
nttkon, ii. 346 
ntna, ii. 336 
ntsava, i. 317 
ntsuka, il. 

Tida, ii. 21 

ndnmbara, i. 133, 180 
udgara, i. 139 
ndra, ii. 21 
ndyodha, i- 245, 271 
Tidkar, ii. 336 
ndhaiu, ii, 37 
nn, i. 343 ; ii. 48 
nn^g, unis, ii. 134 
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unan, imlian, ii. 318 
unald, ii. 93 
uni, ii. 319 
ungali, i. 134 
undir, ii. 231 
unho, i. 347 
upa, i. 200 

upajjh^o (upMbyaya),^ i. 328 
upano, iii. 141 
upari, ii. 298 
upayishta, i. 179; iii. 38 
uppalam, i. 284 

ubalna, ubaranu (ujjvalana), i. 

294 

ubidako, ii. 33 

ubbarna (udbliarana), i. 294 

umraii, ii. 152 

umbal, i. 347 

urla, ii. 344 

uran, ii. 207, 219 

-ul, 41, ii. 99, 100 

ulka, i. 180 

ulko, ii. 33 

uvavajjbibiti (y'upapad), iii. 20 

us, ii. 318 

usbun, i. 172 

usbma, i. 172, 347 

ub, ubai, ii. 318, 336 

uhado, ii. 336 

A 

IT 

b, ii. 318, 339 
una, ii. 336 
ukb, i. 135, 218, 310 
irngb, ii. 82, 92 
ungbas, ungbasa, ii. 82 
ungbalu, ii. 92 
ucbani, ii. 80 
ucbo, ih, . 


uncba, ii. 13, 79 
uncbM, ii. 79 
"Uniko, ii. 115 
-imo, ii. 114, 115 
-undo, ii. 81 
ut, ii. 21 
-ut, ii. 108 
ud, ii. 21 
un, i. 343 ; ii. 48 
unavingati, ii. 134 
unb, i. 347 
upar, ii. 298 
urna, i. 343 
Tis, i. 218, 310 
-ubi, ii. 215 


El 

riksba, i. 159, 218, 310; ii, 14 

ritu, i. 159 

'V/ridb, ii. 53 

riddba, i. 159 

risbabba, i. 159 

risbi, i. 160 


•E 

-e, ii. 262 
e, ii. 317, 336 

earaba, i. 260, 243 ; ii. 134 
-en, ii. 262, 271 

eka, ek, eku, ekk, i. 141, 156 
ii. 130, 245 

eka- (in comp.), i. 253, 259, 288 
ii. 134, 141 
ekottara, ii. 142 
ekbana, ii. 336 
ekbane, il. 

(age), i. 142 ; ii. 296 
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etalo, ii. 336 
etha, ih. 
ed, edi, i. 134 
ede, edo, ii. 336 
-en, ii. 169 
eta, ii. 336 
etiro, ete, ih. 

-eto, ii. 103 
etliakara, ii. 280 
em, eman, emanta, ii. 336 
~er, ii. 276, 279 
eraiida, i. 18^ 

-era, -ero, ii. 98 
-era, ii. 199 

-el,^-ela, -elu, ii. 95, 97, 98 

-elo, iii. 134 

eyado, ii. 336 

eve, eyo, ih, 

esii, -csun, ii. 219 

eh, eha, ehan, ii. 317 

-ehi, -ehin, ii. 219 

ehyan, ii. 336 


AI 

ai, i. 185 
ain^i, ii. 137 
aidan, ii. 336 
aida, ii. 336 
-ait, ii. 69 
-aita, ih, 

-aito, ii. 103 
-ail, ii. 95, 167 
aisa, ii. 336 

O 

0, ii. 318, 336 
-on (ord.), ii. 143 


-on (pL), ii. 218, 243 

-on (loc.), ii. 236, 346 

oka, ii. 345 

-oko, ii. 112 

okoyka, ii, 345 

okhane, ii, 336 

oganis, ii. 134 

ogai, i. 293 

ojha, i. 328 

onjal, i. 252 

oth, onth (oshtha), ii. 7 

otharu, ii. 92 

otM, ii. 87 

ode, odo, ii. 336 

o^ay, onay, onu (Vavanam),!!!. 57 

onda, ii. 81 

otiro, ii. 336 

-oti, ii. 108 

odaya, ii. 345 

ovoka, ih. 

os, i. 356 

oshtha, i. 317 ; ii, 7 
ohi, ii. 204 


ATI 

-aut, ii. 69, 106 
-anta, anti, ih, 

-aun, -anna, ii. 69 
anr, ii. 341 ; iii. 270 
anshadha, i. 133, 252 
anshtrika, ii. 87 

E 

ka, ii, 344 
-ka, ii. 26 

kanyai, i. 255 ; ii. 23 
kanh, ii. 253 
kanhaiya, kanho, L 163 
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kanilin, kaniii, ii. 323, 826 

kaiadi, i. 130, 133, 318 ^ ii. 35 

kakado, i. 318 

kakkko, ii. 7 

kakska, ii. 7, 87, 257 

kakhana, ii, 338 

kankan, i. 199, 296 

kankar, i. 130; ii. 95 

kankarila, ii. 95 

kangan, i. 296 

kackak, ii. 31, 88 

kackanen, ii. 68 

kackat, ii. 68, 89 

kackiandk, ii. 126 

kackim, i. 273 

kackokk, ii. 7 

kackckkapa, i. 153, 273 

kackkk, ii. 328 

kana, i. 341 

kanjko, i. 356 

kat, k^ (-v/krit), i 333; ii. 13; 

iii. 69 
kat, i. 145 
kat ait, ii. 105 
katan, ib, 
kataka, i. 199 

katkan (katkina), i. 145, 155; ii. 
13, *82 

katkana^, ii. 82 
kad, ii. 93 

kadak, karkt^, ii. 31, 33, 43 
kadakad, ii. 104 
kadakka, karkkait, ii. 103 
kadakt, i. 199 
kadikln, ii. 338 
kadn, ii. 98 

kadk, kaddk (\/knsk), i, 353 ; 

iii. 57 
kap, ii. 324 
kanik, ii, 231 
kanig, il. 


kantaka, i. 297 ; ii, 29, 93 
kantkala, ii. 89 
kantM, i. 270 

kanda, kandiMa, i. 297 ; ii. 29, 93 

kanno, i. 343 ; ii. 7 

kata, ii. 338 

kataran, i. 334 

kati, i. 334 

katk, i. 267 ; iii. 37 

kad, ii. 338 

kadala, ii. 345 

kadall, i. 142 

kaiii^ (kanya), i. 341 

kanu, i. 343 ; ii. 7 

kankano, kangan, i. 199 

kankMa, kangal, i. 198 

kandki, i. 270 

kandka, i. 297 ; ii. 9, 109 

kann, i. 343 ; ii. 7 

kannk, i. 300 

kankanen, ii. 60 

kankavalu, ib, 

kapad^ (kapra), i. 199, 318 

kapadiandk, ii. 126 

kaparda, i. 158, 209 

kapata, i. 200 

kapas, kapak, etc., i. 259, 318 

kapiftka, i. 273 

kapkra, i. 318 

kak, ii. 338 ; iii. 257 

kakara, kakura, etc., i. 130, 319 

kamala, i. 255 

kamau, ii. 41 

kamin, ii. 167 

kamp, kamp, etc. (v^kamp), i.279; 

iii. 34 

kamkala, kammal, etc., ii. 23 
kaya, ii. 344 

kar ('v/kri), i 98, 160, 181; ii. 

17, 19, 38, 162, 179, 285 ; iii..’. 

11, 16, 18, 23, 41, 72, 75, 77 
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kar, kara (genitive), ii. 277, 279, 
287 

kara (hand), ii. 11 

karapanen, ii. 67 

kara^ i. 199 

karia, i. 247 

kariandh, ii. 126 

kariso, i. 150 

karodM (krodhin), ii. 167 

karok (kro 9 a), i. 259 

karkatika, i. 133 ; ii. 35 

karjM, ii, 16^ 

karna, i. 343 ; ii. 7 

kartana, i. 333 

kardama, i. 334 ; ii. 26 

kaifjata, i. 199, 318 

karpatan, ii. 127 

karpasa, i. 259, 318 

karsk (v'krisk), i. 322, 353; iii. 57 

kal (kalyam), i. 350 ; iii. 264 

kavadi, i. 200 

kavala, ii. 24 

kava, ii. 344 

kavi, ii. 191 

ka^a, ii. 325 

ka9mala, i. 348 

ka9mira, i. 348 

kaskta, ii. 90, 93 

kas, kasaila, ii. 96 

kas (pron.), ii. 344 
kasak, ii. 31 ^ 

kasanen, ii. 20 

kasata, kastala, ii. 93 
kasa, ii. 338 
kasis, kasu, i. 149 
kak, kakna, etc. (Vkatk), i. 267 ; 
iii. 37 

kaka, ii. 324 
kakan, i. 355 ; ii. 338 
kakar, i. 299 ; ii. 127 
kakin, ii. 323‘ 


kakun, ii. 253 

kaja, i. 244 ; ii, 13 

kales, i. 171 

ka, ii. 276 

kaitk, ii. 167 

kankan, ii. 338 

kankin, ii. 328 

kaka, kag, i. 198 

kaka, i. 210 

kakk, kankk, ii. 7, 257 

kankada, i. 318 

kackke, i. 218 ; ii. 257, 258 

kaj (kacka), i. 199 

kaj (kaiya), i. 349 

kanckana, ii. 17 

kat, katna (-/krit), i. 333 ; ii. 20, 
36; iii. 59 
katu, ii. 36 

kadhna (-/krisk), i. 353, 354 ; ii. 

^20, 32, 41 ; iii. 57 
kana, ii. 13 
kanta, i. 297 ; ii. 29 
kantil, ii. 98 
katar, i. 334 

kadua, kado (kardama), i. 334 ; 

ii. 26 
kan, ii. 7 
kana, ii. 13 
kankndi, x. 133 
kangu, i. 198 

kandk, kfindka (skandka), i. 297, 
300 ; ii. 9 

kank (kriskna), i. 163, 347 

kapad, i. 19*9, 318 

kapur, i. 318 

kapus, i. 169, 318 

kakar, kakara, i. 130, 146, 319 

kakalo, kamkala, ii. 23, 89 

kam (karma), i. 152, 345; ii. 41 

kama (keam), ii. 195 

kaya, ii. 324 
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-kdr, ii. 126 
kar, ii. 279, 284 
karankan, i. 260 

karaj, karju (kaiya), i. 171, 249, 
349 . 

kariso, ii. 325 
karigar, ii. 167 
karo, i. 247 
kartika, i. 334 
karsMpana, i. 355 
k4l, ktlli, kalk (kalyam), i. 350 
kala, i. 244, 247 ,* ii. 13 
kalikar, ii. 279 
T>kaYada, ii. 89 
kavanja, i. 105 
kagmira, i. 348 
kaslita, i. 315 ; ii. 7 
kasis, i. 149 
kali, ii. 324 

kalia, kahan, ii. 323, 326 
kaliadavun, i. 353 
kali ail, i. 355 
kahar, kakiiri, ii. 327 
kakavaua, i. 355 
kala, i. 244 ; ii. 13 
ki, ii. 324 
kia, ih. 
kinon, i. 257 
kikade, ii. 338 
kikkur, il. 

kicblii, kiclikii, ii. 328 
kitta, i. 146' 
kida, kido, i. 199 
kitaka, ii. 332, 338 
kitaro, ii, 331, 338 
kitek, ii. 333 
kitthe, ii. 338 
kitna, li, 331, 338 
kiddhau, Hi. 144 
kidkar, ii. 338 
kin, kink, ii. 323, 326 


kiyau, iii. 144 
kiran, i, 130 ii. 17 
kiles, i. I7l ; ii. 7 
killa, i. 150 
kis, ii. 326 
kisan, i. 160 
kise, ii. 324, 326 
kisu, ii. 328 
kikadi, ii. 331, 338 
kik^, ih. 
kiki, ii. 323 
Id (gen.), ii. 276 ^ 

M (pron.), ii. 323, 324, 326 

kid, kido, i. 199 

Iddri^a, i. 156; ii. 323 

kinau, iii. 144 

kiinyar (kumara), i. 255 

kukknr, ii. 184, 200 

kukk (knkski), i. 218 

kuckckko (knkski), i. 310 ; ii. 218 

knckk, ii. 328 

knncki, knnji, i. 199 ; ii. 35 

knnjada, ii. 165 

kntam, i, 146 

kntadi, i. 273 

kuttini, i. 146 ; ii. 170 

kntil, ii. 98 

kutkdra, i. 270, 273 

kndann, i. 334 

kudi, kndk, i. 316 

kndie, iic 138 

knnd, knndala, ii. 93 

knndala, ii. 24 

kntko, iii. 338 

kndanen knddavun. ('v/knrd), i.- 
150, 334 
kuddal, i. 157 
knkad^, i. 286 
kukiro, i. 130 

kuko, etc. (kukja), i. 285, 286 
kumad, ii. 163 
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etc., ii. 87, 165, 170 
kxLinliax, etc. (kumbkakara), i. 

144, 298, 346 ; ii. 126, 165 
kurul, ii. 100 
kuk^i. 155, 244, 247 
knlatka, ii. 164 
kulli, kurli, ii. 24 
kulhari, kuliara, etc., i. 270 
kusktka, i. 157 j ii. 85, 167 
kusanu, kukanu, iii. 51 
k-usatkl, ii. 167 
kukudi, ii. 1<€7 
kiila, i. 244 
kuan. i. 203 
kunji, ii. 35 

kuc^a (-v/kurd), i. 150, 334 

kupa, i. 150, 203 

kus, ii. 218 

kripa, ii. 90 

kripMu, lb, 

kriskaka, i. 160 

krislma, i. 163 

ke, ii* 323, 326, 338 

-ke (gen. aff.), ii. 260, 276, 278 

kei, ii. 326 

kenn, ii. 323, 328 

keunasi, ii. 326 

ketalo, ii. 331, 338 

keda, kede, ii. 333, 334, 338 

keta, kete, ii. 332, 338 

ketiro, ii. 338 

kedo, H, 

keke, il, 

kemana, ih, 

kemane, ii. 323 

ker, kora, etc. (gen. aff.), ii. 281, 

284 

keriso, ii. 323 
keru, ii. 323, 338 
kela, 142, 202 ; ii. 24 
kevat (kaivarta), i. 157 


keyado, ii. 334, 335 
kevadka, ih, 
kevare, ii. 338 
keyido, i. 202 ; ii. 24 
kevo, ii. 331 
kega, ii. 90 
kegari, i. 259 ; ii. 85 ' 
kesalu, ii. 90 
keka, ii. 327 
kekari, i. 259 ; ii. 85 
kekavun, (\/katk), i. 138, 243; 
iii. 41 

keki, ii. 326 

kekvan, ii. 338 

kaiek, ii. 327, 333 

kaickkana, i, 85 

kaisa, i. 158 ; ii. 325, 331 

ko (okjective aiJ.), i. 48 ; ii. 253 

ko (pron.), ii. 323, 326, 338 

koil (kokila), i. 187, 201 ; ii. 24 

koi, ii. 326 

kou, ii. 327 

konvala (komala), i. 197, 253 
kokk, i. 157, 310 
kot, i. 315, 316 
kotkii, kotkt (kosktka), i. 315 
kotka, kotken (adv.), ii. 338 
kodki (knskthin), i. 157, 316 ; ii. 
85, 89 

kon, koiil, konki, ii. 323, 338 
koro, ii. 277 

kos, kok, koku (kroga), i. 259 ; 
ii. 7 

koku (pron.), ii. 33, 338 
koliyo, ii. 24 
kollj ii. 169 

kaun, i. 48 ; ii. 253, 260 
kaudi, i. 158, 200, 333 ; ii. 164 
kaun, ii. 328, 338 
kauimsi, ii. 326 
kaun, ii. 322, 323 
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kaula, ii. 91 
kaularu, ih. 
kya, ii. 324 
kyun, ii. 338 
kri, iii. 64 


KH 

khanyo, iii. 138 
khaggo (kkadga), i. 285 
kliaekarat, ii. 68 
kkajanu, iii. 51 
kliajur, i. 319 
khat (kliatva), ii. 48 
kliata, khatta, ii. 82 
kkatapan, ii. 72 
khatas, ii, 82 
kkatianclli, ii. 126 
kkadaka, ii. 31, 33, 98 
kkadag, i. 285, 299 
kkadkkadat, ii. 68 
kkada, iii. 60 
khadi, ii. 35 
khan, ii. 7 
khana, ii. 98 
khananu, iii. 50 
khana, i. 299 
khananl, ii. 20 
khanil, khaneren, ii. 98 
khanda, i. -299 

khanda (khadga), i. 285 ; ii. 104, 
105 

khandait, ih^ 
khattri, ii. 88, 156 
khan, i. 130 ; ii. 7 
khani, khanu, i. 299 
khano, i. 285 

khandha, i. 300, 306 ; ii. 9 
khapanu, ii. 43, 53 
khapanen, ii. 35 


khapati, ii. 53 

khapau, ii. 43 

khapt, khapya, ii. 35 

khama, i. 174, 310; ii, 159 

khambh, i. 313 

kharadya, ii. 35 

khalada, ii. 120 

khavalya, ii, 89 

khava (\/kh*M), iii. 68 

khayijano, il, 

khaskhas, ii. 104 

kha (-v/khM), i. 202;^ 204 ; ii. 36 ; 

iii, 40, 68 
khaii, ii. 36, 37 
khan, ii. 166 
khanyain, il. 
khansm\ i. 191 
khaj, khajanen, ii. 191 
kh^ (khatya), i. 154 ; ii. 48 
khanda, i. 285 
khadho, iii. 140 
khanora, ii. 100 

khanda, khanah, i. 273, 306; ii. 9 

khar, i. 310 

khal (below), ii. 98 

khal (skin), ii. 120 

khayayinen, iii. 77 

khich, iii. 64 

khichau, khichay, ii. 63 

khinj, iii. 64 

khina, T. 130; ii. 7 

khitri, ii. 88, 156 

khimii, i. 130 ; ii. 159 

kliilanna, ii. 70 

khilau, ii. 41 

khillu, ii. 36 

khisahihat, ii. 65 

khisiyahat, ih, 

khlir, i. 309 

khnjalahat, ii. 65 

khndako, ii. 33 
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khudliaj khuddhia, ii, 159 
klmsadani, kkusrani, ii. 70 
kkusanu, i. 322 

kimliii, khulm, i. 150, 191, 203; 
ii, 202 

klinkambo, i. 191 
kke, ii. 253, 256 
kheck, kkenck, iii. 64 
kketu, i. 310 

khed, kkedayun, etc. (ksketra), 

i. 310, 338'; ii. 37 

kket (kshetm), i. 218, 310, 338 

khetri, ii. 88 

khep (-v/ksHp), i. 196 

kkel, kke}, i. 239, 240, 244; 

ii. 36 

kkevna, i. 200 
kliogir, ii. 232 

kkod, kkod, kkol, etc., ii. 20 ; 

iii. 62 


a 

gajak, ii. 32 

gajanu, gajjna (v^garj), i. 319 
gatho, iii. 138 
gatMla, ii. 95 
gatliri, i. 120 
gad, gadbad, etc., i. 336 
gadabn, ii. 164 
gadbadat, ii. 67, 68 
gaddb, iii. 59 
gadha, ii. 95 
gadbai, ii. 62 
gadlicdti, ii. 95 
-gan, ii. 200 
gandasa, ii. 82 
gandb (^/grantb), iii. 59 
gadha, gadaha, etc. (gardabha), 
i. 335 


gantait, ii. 105 
gandhala, ii. 101 

gabbh, gabhu, etc. (garbha), i. 
319; ii. 7 

gabbhin, gabhin, etc. (garbhini), 

i. 183, 319 

gambMr, i. 81, 150; ii. 13 

garanu, i. 247 

garabhu, ii. 7, 11 

garbhan, i. 183 

garbhini, i. 165 

galav, galau, ii. 63 

garadno, ii. 288 ^ 

gah, ganh (Vgrah), iii. 42 

gahak, gahako, ii. 31, 33 

gahara, gahira, i. 81, 150; ii. 13 

gait, ii. 26, 37 

gan, ganv, etc. (grama), i. 254 ; 

ii. 7, 26 

ganyaden, ii. 118 
ganvl, ii. 88 

gajanoa, gajna (v'gfirj), i. 319 
ganja, i. 297 
gatu, i. 337 

gaclann, gadaynn, etc., i. 336 

gada, ii. 149 

gadi, i. 336 ; ii. 149, 192 

gadha, gadho, ii. 13 

gaud, i. 147, 227 

gat, i. 337 

gadami, ii. 77 

gadha, i. 335 

gan, i. 256 

ganth, i. 267 ; iii, 59 

gabh, i. 319 ; ii. 7 

gahhin, i. 145, 183, 319 ; ii. 165 

gahhxil, ii. 100 

gam (grama), ii. 7, 26 

gamadun, ii. 119 

gavun (\/gai), ii. 37 

gaha, i. 267 
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gijh, i. 160, 337; ii. 21 
gidh, giddh, ih, 
ginna, i. 130 
gimii, glni, i. 347 
giyaran, i. 260 
giraku, ii. 42 
gihann, ii. 19 
gihu, i. 160 

gid, gidh, i. 160, 337 ; ii. 21 
guar, ii. 167 
guj, gujho, i. 359 
gudko, ii. 33 
'-gunapana, ii. 73 
gudl, i. 240 
gunis, ii. 136 
gunth ('/grauth), iii. 59 
guru, ii. 166 
-gul, -guli, ii. 200 
gusail, ii, 167 
gusMn, ii. 168 
gusM, ii. 42 
guj, i. 359 

guth ('v/granth), iii. 59 
genh ('/grab), iii. 42 
geru, i, 146 
geh, ii. 14 

gehun, i. 81, 169, 267 
go, i. 267 ; ii. 245 
goehhait, ii. 105 
gota, ii. 245 
gotu, i, 337* 
gotthl, ii. 218 
gothu, ii. 110 
god, godil, ii. 98 
gondas, ii. 82 
gonda, ii. 82, 90, 98 
got,i 337 
gom, i. 267 
gor^, i. 158 
goro, ii, 247 
gol, i. 240, 244, 247 


gola, ii. 148 
golara, ii. 94 
goli, ii. 203 
golo, i; 247 
gosain, i. 257 ; ii. 154 
gosavi, ih, 
goh, i. 267 ; ii. 48 
gohal, i. 260 
gohun, i. 169, 267 
gyaran, gyarah, ii. 134 
grasth, i. 166 
grasanen, i. 154 
grisatt, i. 166 
grihastu, ih, 
gwaliu, ii. 165 


GH 

ghatanu, iii. 71 

ghatita, ii. 79 

ghadavun, ii. 43 

ghadd, ghadt, i, 199 ; ii. 91, 92 

ghad^ii, ii. 43, 44 

ghadiyal, etc., ii. 91, 92, 94 

ghanaghuro, ii. 127 

ghanaghanat, ii. 68 

ghana, ii. 13 

ghanera, ii. 98 

ghanta, ii. 93 

ghamori, ii. 100 

ghar (griha), i. 192 ; ii. 14, 95, 
183, 191, 206, 280 
gharacha, ii. 110 
gharatu, ii. 64 
gharela, ii. 95 
ghasayat, ii. 67 

gha, ghay (ghata), i. 187, 202 ; 
ii. 100 

ghM, ghayal, etc. ii, 100 
ghat, ii. 89 




gliaia, gh^nela, ii. 9S 
gMntadi, ii. 119 
gham, ii. 26, 99 
ghamela, ii. 99 
gliamoli, ii. 100 
gh^sanen, ii- 67 ; iii. 88 
gtiisav, ii. 63 

gHii, gM, etc. (ghyita), i. 160 ; ii. 
156, 157 

ghumna, etc. (v'glinrn), i. 150, 
344; ii. 64 
ghurna, et(^, ib. 

ghul, ghoj. (-/glinrn), ii. 20, 41, 
65 ; iii. 56 
gliusail, ii. 96 

gUe, ghen (-/ grali), iii, 42, 143, 220 
glio, ii. 48, 151 

ghoda, ghora (ghotaka), i. 199 ; 
ii. 29, 89, 125, i49, 164, 185, 
186 

ghomu, ii. 38 
gkoraro, ii. 60 
glioro, ii. 30 


OH 

chaiitho, i. 334 
clianar, i. 148 ; ii. 22 
cliak, etc. (ekakra), ii. 23 
ckanckala, ii. 24 
ckatak, ii. 32 
ckatai, i. 215 

chad, chadh, ii. 43, 53, 64, 65, 69 
chatur, ii. 132 

ckand, etc. (ckandra), i. 297, 337, 
338 ; ii. 21 
chandan, ii. 17 
ckapkan, etc. (chap), i. 213 
ckab, ckabb (v^cbarv), i. 352 ; iii.* 
40 


cbabiQ, i. 253 

cbamak, ii. 32 

cbamatkara, ii. 33 

cbamar, i. 183, 346; ii. 126, 165 

cbamaria, i. 183; ii. 165 

ckamelo, ii. 97 

ckamkaYat, etc., ii. 65 

cbamril, i. 345 ; ii. 120 

cbaru, ii. 37 

cbarcbMt, ii. 103 

cbaryaito, ii. 104 

cbal, cball, etc. (Vcbal), iii. 34, 

78 

cbalavan, ii. 70 • 

cbayai^i, ii. 19 

cbabunpna, i. 276 

-cM, “cM, etc., ii, 276, 289 

cMn, i. 182 

cb^nvelo, ii. 97 

cMngalepan, ii. 73 

cbatuya, ii. 39 

cb^dipo, ii. 114 

cMnd, i. 297, 337 ; ii. 21 

cbandalo, ii. 119 

cMp, cMnp, etc., i. 211, 212 

cbab, etc. (-v/cbarv), i. 352 ; ii. 68; 

iii. 40 

cbam (charman), i. 345, 346 ; ii. 

61, 118 

cbamar, i. 346 
cbamota, ii. 123 
cbS,r, ii. 132, 245 ' 

cb^rant, ii. 20 
cbaron, ii, 245 

cbalanen, etc. (V'cbal), i. 155 ; ii. 

51 ; iii. 34 

cbMani, cbaluni, i. 133 
cbalis, ii. 137 
ebas, i. 210, 215 
cbito, i. 336 
cbittb (v^stba), i. 230 
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cliidiya, ii. 159 

cliito, ii. 29 

chitti, i. 310 

oHridli, etc., ii. 118, 122 

cliinli, cliilian, etc. (climlia), i. 

358 j ii. 94 

chip, chipta, etc., i. 212 
chimkatu, ii. 64 
chimta, etc., i. 212 
“Chiya, ii. 289 
chirta, ii. 149 
cMrna, il, ' 

cMshth (-v/stlia), i. 230 ; iii, 34 

diik, ii. 91 

chid, ii. 191 

chint, i. 336 

chita, ii. 29 

cMro, ii. 30 

chuk, iii. 224 

clmkauti, ii. 108 

chiitila, ii. 95 

chnddo, ii. 161 

ohnnuk, ii. 44 

chuna, etc., i. 344 ; ii. 9 ; 

chunayat, ii. 65 

chup, i. 212 

churd, i. 343 

chuhaiiu, chuna, i. 321 

chuna, etc. (churna), i. 343, 344; 

ii. 9 

chm’a, etc. (churna), %b, 
chengarat, ii. 68 

oheda, chela (cheta), i. 240 ; ii. 

9^ 40 

chepat, ii. 68, 123 
-cho, ii. 140, 276, 278 
chok, ii. 247 
chokh, i. 134 

chonch, chont, i. 134, 215, 297 

chotho, i. 144, 334 

choha (Vcharv), i. 352 ; iii. 40 


chorani, ii. 166 
chori, i. 158, 349 j ii. 78 
choravan, ii. 73 
chorano, ii. 114, 115 
chorannu, ii. 141 ^ 

chan (char), ii. 129, 140 
channr, chaunri, etc. (ohamara), 
i. 148, 256; ii. 22 
chankh, i. 134 
changhe, ii. 245 
channk, ii. 31, 33, 96 
chant, chauth, ii. 33, <1.44 
chandahan, i. 334 
chanda (chanra), ii. 80 
chantha, i. 144 

chandaha, etc. (chatnrdaga), ^i. 

144, 334; ii. 134 
chandhari, ii. 166, 167 
chanhai (chatnrvedt), ii. 87 
chanhis, i. 253 

chanr, ehanrl, i. 148, 256 ; ii. 22 
chanranja, ii. 141 
chanvl, i. 253 


OHH 

chha,*i. 261 ; ii. 132, 140, 246 

chhakada, i. 198 

chhattha, i. 261 ; ii. 143 

chhand, iii. 52 

chhattis, ii. 140 

chhattri, ii. 88, 156 

chhan, i. 180 ; ii. 7 

chhap, etc., i. 210, 211, 213 

chhappan, ii. 140 

chhabila, ii. 95 

chhahhls, i. 253 

ehhama, i. 130 : ii. 159 

chhay, i. 261 ; ii. 132, 140 

chhaho, i. 261 


Ky 
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clilia, i. 261 ; ii. 324 
chhaiinu, ii. 141 
chhanv, olihanli (dihaya), ii. 48 
chhanliara, ii. 94 
chh^d, iii. 52 

chMK etc., i. 211, 212, 213 
chiLapiru, ii. 112 
dihamn, ii. 299 
chhayela, ii. 95, 97 
cMiar, i. 310 
cMialiya, i. 261 
chliavada, i\ 
chhaTo, il), 
clihijapu, iii, 50, 138 
clihiti,*!. 196, 310 
eliMn, ii. 7, 283 
cMiinanii, iii. 50, 138 
chMimM, i. 218 
clihinno, iii, 138 
chliip, etc., ii. 211 
cliMpanja, ii. 141 
chHpav, ii. 64 
diMpayani, ii. 69 
ehhibara, i. 213 

cliliima (ksbama), i. 130, 310; ii. 

159 

ehMo, ii. 10 

cbMnt, i. 336 

cWiua, i 261 

chhut, ii. 43, 70 ; iii. 52 

chlnzt^ii, ii. 43 

cWintapa, ii. 72 

cklmto, iii. 138 

chlmri, i. 218, 310 ; ii. 9 

ciilmliaM, etc., ii. 65; iii. 51 

clilie (skasli), i, 261 

clihe (\/*is), iii. 186 

clxliekau, ii. 42 

chliencliadanii, ii. 77 

cliliedlma, i. 254 

chheml, ii. 85 


clilieKya, i. 261 
dikeli, i. 142 
chlielemi, ii. 77 
chhevan, i. 261 
cblio, ii. 151, 190 
chbokada, i, 215, 261 ; ii. 72, 
120, *163 

ckkokadapuna, ii. 72 
ckkota, ii. 72 
diked, iii. 52 

J 

jaii, X. 81 

jakhana, ii. 337 ^ 

jag. jagg, etc. (yajna), i, 30S; ii. 
15 

jagatii, i. 81 
jagana, iii. 78 
jangal, i. 248 
jangk, i. 81, 296 ; ii. 48 
jaj, jajan, etc. (yajna), i. 303; 
ii. 15 

Jajman, i. 197 
jata, i. 196 
jatini, i. 168 
jadau, ii. 41 
jadani, ii. 70 
jaddko, ii. 161 
jadna, ii. 41 
jadya, ii. 35 

jatan (yatna), i. 171; ii. 16 
jatra (yatra), ii. 159 ' 
jathanen, i. 146 
jatka, i. 147 
jad, ii. 337 
janam, i. 171 ; ii. 60 
janeii, janoi, janyo (yajucpayita), 
i. 303 

japna, i. 196 
Jak, ii. 337 
jamat, i, 192 
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jamu, Jambti, i. 297, 298 
jam (jala), i. 247 
jallMani, ii 167 

javun (Vya), i. 249 j iii. 36, 213, 
222 

jaslipiir, i. 304 
jasa, ii. 337 
jaban, ih, 
jahin, ii. 321 
jajkia, etc. 
jalakat, ii, 122 
jaln, jalo, ii. 151, 193 
3 a’ (Vya), i. 249 ; iii. 36, 213, 222 
<«ganvai, i. 255 ; ii. 193 
janba, ii. 337 
Pg (yajna), i. 303 ; ii. 15 
jaganu, etc. (Vjagri), ii. 36, 51 ; 
iii! 78 

jagariik, ii. 44 
jagu, ii. 36 
jangb, i, 296 ; ii. 48 
jachanuk, ii. 44 
j^eliu, ii. 37 
jato, i. 192 

Jan, Jan, etc. (VJna), i. 303 ; ii. 

104 ; iii. 41 
janito, ii. 104 
Jat, ii. 52 
J^tra, ii. 159 
JamM, i. 192 
jamaiio, i. 159 
Jamn, i. 297 
jamotu, ii. 122 

jam, jal, etc. (Jala), i. 81, 247 ; 

ii. 7, 199 
jalapanu, ii. 72 
JMuy^, ii. 40 
jasti, ii. 54 
jaba, jaban, ii. 321 
jiann, i. 242 
Jiaranu, ^5, 


Jikade, u. 337 
JiJman, i. 197 
jitbut, ii. 106 
jidabin, ii. 337 
Jitaka, 

Jiti, 

Jittbe, 

jitba, 

Jitbe, 

Jidbar, tL 
jindu, ii. 117 
jindndo, ih. ^ 

Jin, Jinan, ii. 321 
Jiba ('s/ya), i. 249; iii. 36, 213, 
222 

JiLana, i. 241 
Jio, ii. 321 
jih, ib. 

Jiba, ii. 337 
Jibi, ii. 321 

Ji (Jiva), i. 252 ; ii. 156 
Jiii, ih. 

Jina, i. 241 
Jiban, ii. 17 

Jibb (Jibya), i. 155, 185, 359 ; ii. 

48, 191, 207, 209, 217 
Jnanin, i. 192 
Jngala, ii. 24 
Jngucbba, i. 196 
Jugut, i. 172, 173 ; ii. 232 
JnJb, etc.,- (Vyudb), i. 268, 328 
jut (Vyiij). iii- 54 
Jnna, Jnneren, ii. 99 
Jxirimana, ii. 176 
Jnyala, jTi].a, etc. (yngala), ii. 24 
Jutb, i. 267 
Jub, ih. 

Je, ii. 321, 337 
Jeiin, ih. 

Jekbane, ii. 337 
Jetalo, ib. 
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jetlia, ii. 337 

jethaku, H, 

jethaut, ii. 106 

jeda, jede, ii. 337 

jetiro, jete, il, 

jetken, jebe, il, 

jem, jemana, %b* 

jevado, jevadha, ih, 

jeyo, jevMn, il. 

jeker, i. 139 

jaisa, ii. 337 

jo (pron.), ii 321, 337 

-jo (gen. aff.), ii. 276, 289 

joeto, ii. 103 

jogita, ii. 79 

jot?, jot, etc. (yoktram), i. 249 

jo^ (Vyuj), iii. 54 

jot, joti (jyoti), i. 197 

jodMpan, i. 268 

jorn, ii. 207 

joki, ii. 322 

jau, ii. 185 

jann, ii, 321 

jyain, i. 192 


jkagrMn, ii. 60, 94 
jkangali, i. 192 
jkangn, il, 
jkatak, ii. 32 
jkatanu, ii, 52 
jliatel, ii. 99 
jkadak, ii. 43 
jkanda, i. 139 
jkanjkanakat, ii. 65 
jkapak, ii. 32 
jkapas, ii. 82 
jkamak, ii. 32 
jkamkel, ii. 97 


jkari, i. 272 

jkarokka, i 177 

jkalak, ii. 32 

jkalavani, ii. 127 

jk^nkna, i. 176 

jkat, ii. 52 

jkadna, i. 177 ; ii. 36 

jkadayo, ii. 121 

jkadu, ii. 36 

jkantna, i. 177 

jkama, i. 272 

jkamp, i. 177, 276; ii. 91 

jktWpal, ii. 91 

jkalar, i. 332 

jkalnya, ii. 40 

jkia, jki, etc., i. 192 

jkijkak, ii. 32 

jkidak, ih, 

jkilga, i. 332 

jkilmil, ih. 

jknkayat, ii. 65 

jkimjknlakat, ih, 

jkuttko, ii. 161 

jkndalo, ii. 93 

jknddo, ii. 161 

jknlko, ii. 33 

jkul, jkola, etc. ii. 158, 332 
jkemp, i. 139 
jkok, ii. 33 

jkop, jkomp, etc. ii. 91, 120 


takaii, ii. 43 
tako, ii. 247 
tatak, ii. 32 
tatti, i. 237 
tatko, i. 337 
tan, tan, etc., i. 227 
tanak, ii. 32 
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tap, tappa, etc., i, 214 
ta]3ak, i. 214 ; ii. 32 
tamak, ii. 32 

talna, talanen, etc. (Vtal), i. 244 ; 
iii, 59 

tasak, ii. 32 
tahak, ii. 32, 33 
taliana, i. 337 
talmi, i. 226 

takanen, i. 324 ; iii. 224 
tat, i. 215 

tan, tanna, etc., i. 227 
tanda, i. 231 
4ap, etc., i. 214 
tamo, i. 342 ; ii. 21 
tahad, i. 231 

tio, i. 150 

tikadi, tikali, etc. (tilaka), i. 197, 
226;*ii. *120 
tikait, ii. 105 
tikau, ii. 41 

tip, etc., i. 214, 215 
tilava, i, 314 

tih, L 163, 347 
tihal, ib. 
tila, i. 226 

tika, (tilaka), ii. 120 

tip, i. 214, 215 

tik, i. 259 

tund, i. 226 

tubanu, i. 276 ; ii. 30 

tut, tut, etc, ‘(y'trut), i. 336 ; iii. 52 

te, i. 337 

teka(Ja, ii. 120 

tekuya, ii. 39 

tekna, i. 142 

teda, tedka, etc., i. 237, 350 

tep, i. 215 

tekalya, ii. 35 

tok4, i. 215, 261 

topna, i. 214, 215 


toko, ii. 30 

tri, tre, etc. (Siiidki = Skr. tri), ii. 

137, 139, 143, 245, 247. 

TH 

* r 

tkag, i. 314; ii. 165, 167 
tkagan, tkagin, ii. 165, 167 
tkagi, ii. 78 
tkagna, i. 197, 314 
tkatkol, ii. 100 
tkanak, ii, 32 
tkanda, i. 230, 237 
tkan^lk, ii. 43 

tkapak, tkapna, etc., i. 214; ii. 32 
tkamak, ii. 32 ^ 

tkaranu, tkakarna, etc., i. 231 
tkarav, ii. 64 

tka (-/stka), i. 230, 231 ; iii. 34 

tkak, etc. (derivs. of tka), i. 231 

tkakurain, ii. 166 

-tkaru, ii. 274, 295 

-tkare, ii. 295 

tkia, i. 231 

tkik^na, ib, 

tkitkak, ii. 32 

tkipka, i. 214 

tkir, i. 231 

tMkJ ih. 

tkuntko, i. 226 

tkekiri, ii. 87 

tkekuya, ii. 39 

tkentami, H. 77 

tkep, i. 231 

tkeln^, i. 142 

tkevanen, i. 142 ; iii. 224 

tkoEtk, i. 215 

P 

dansna, i. 225 
#kr, i. 139, 179 
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dakait, ii, 69 
dakaut, ii. 106 
dank, dankli, etc., i. 225 
dankila, ii. 95 
dangn^ii. 12 
danganii, i. 225 
daelaak, ii. 32 
dajhanu, iii. 50 
datt^, i. 229 
datna, ih, 
dadliUj ii. 175 
dadho, iii. 13^ 
dandu, etc., i. 229, 230 
dab, dabna, etc., i. 225 
dabalo, i. 319 
dablfli, i. 225 ; ii. 40 
damirjanu, iii. 72 
daya, i. 237 
dayalii, ii. 59 
dar, i. 225 ; ii, 60 
darMii, ii. 60 
dal, etc., i. 226 
dasanen, i. 225 
dak, 133, 247 
dabanu, iii. 49, 137 
-di, ii. 116, 118 
daa, L 310 
4ain, i. 237 
dtog, etc., i. 225 
dakuya, ii. 39 
daku, ii. 36 
dakli, i. 182 
dank, i. 225 

dadb, dadM, etc., i. 225, 237. 

273 ,* ii. 35 
dann, i. 237 
d^tu, etc,, i. 229 
dand, etc., i, 229, 230 ; ii. 85 
dabhero, ii. 97 
^al, etc., i, 226 
^alim, i. 240 


dMna, iii. 228 

dabap, i. 330 

dahan, ii. 13 

dabar, i. 225 

dabna, i. 225; iii. 50 

dianu, i. 242 ; ii. 19 ; iii. 80, 139 

dianyatu, ii. 109 

diaraim, i. 242 ; iii. 80 

die, i. 237 ; ii, 93 

digbero, ii, 117 

dijanu, i. 242 

ditbo, iii. 138 

dinu, i. 237 ; ii. 194 

dindim, i. 228 

diti* i. 162, 315 

dino, iii. 139 

dibiya, i. 225 ; ii. 159 

disanu, i. 161; iii. 138 

ditb*(dpsbti), i. 162, 237, 315 

dukbu, i, 237 

dndbo, iii. 137 

dnbiro, i. 319 

dnbna, ii. 37 

dubbanu, iii. 49 

diimnr, i. 133, 180 

dulna, i. 227 

dubanu, iii. 49 

deii, ii. 12, 194 

dekbann, i. 242 

denguya, ii. 39 

dedaru, i. 334 ; ii. 22 

dedb, etc. (li), L 237 1 ii. 144 

denna, ii. 40 

deru, ii. 22 

desJ, ii. 86 

debu, ii. 86, 225 

-do, ii. 118 

dodbi, i. 286 ; ii. 14 

dobu, ii. 36 

domada, i, 120 

dol, (Jol, dor, etc., i. 227 
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DH 

dhakelii, ii. 95 

dliakka, etc., i. 227 ; ii. 95 

dhabila, ii. 95 

dhalait, ii. 102 

dbavai, ii. 63 

dbal, ii. 144 

dbMu, ii, 36 

dbila, etc. (gitliila), i. 155, 272; 
* ii. 24, 77, 120 
dliona, i. 241 ; ii. 62 
dholak, ii. 121 
C' dkolai, ii. 62, 63 

N 

na, ii. 133 
-Bi, -nl, ii. 168 
ma, i. 300 ; ii. 52 
i^iattai, i. 164 ; iii. 60 
nickham, i. 327 

T 

tatn, ii. 311 
takkana, ii. 337 
tattun, ii. 192 
tadak, ii. 32 
tadatadakat, ii. 65 
tan, ii. 13 T 
-tano, ii. 287, 288 
tata, ii. 337 

tato, iii. 138 
tatkakar, ii. 280 
tatkay, i. 314 
tad, ii. 337 
-tana, ii. 289 

tantu, tand, etc., ii. 174 
tap, iii, 58 


tapak, i. 214 
tapaii, ii. 44 

tarn, tame, etc., ii. 309, 311 
tar (V'^ri), iii. 54 

tala, tale, etc., i. 184 ; ii. 298 

talao, i. 240 

talaiya, ii. 121 

tav (V^^P)> 

tasa, tasen, ii. 337 

takan, ih. 

takvin, ii. 309, 311 
tMn, ii, 311 r 

taii, i. 198, 200 
tannu, ii. 139 
tankan, ii. 337 
tad, i.'240 
tadna, i. 229, 334 
tan, tan, etc. (tana), i. 227, 229 ; 
ii. 7 

taut, ii. 174 

tamka, etc. (taxnra), i. 342 ; ii. 21 
tamkoll, etc., ii. 86 
tar (-v/trl), iii. 54 
taru, ii. 38 

tarun, i. 247 ; ii. 193, 206 

taro, ii. 312 

tav (V^ap), i. 198, 200 ; iii. 59 
taka, ii. 315, 319 
tal, i. 240 

ti-, tir-, etc. (trini in comp.), ii. 

139, 140, 141 ' 
tiag (tyaga), i. 324 
tikade, ii. 337 
tigke, ii. 245 
tin, tinka, etc., i. 160 
titi, tittke, ‘tidkar, ii. 337 
titaka, titna, ib. 
tinro, ii. 345 
tipanliya, i. 129 
tiriyd, etc. (strl), i 171, 314 
tirkka, i. 163, 347, 348 
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tirpat (ti’ipta), i. 166 
tilada, ii. 129 
tis, ii. 315 
tih, ih, 

tihado^ ii. 337 
* tiha (pron.), it, 

tiha (trishna), i. 163, 347 
tina, ii. 337 
ttklia, i. 300 

tijo (tritiya), i. 160 ; ii. 143 
tin, i. *337 ; ii. 131, 245 
tinon, il, • 

tiya, timi, etc. (stri), i. 171, 314 
tis, i. 155 ; ii. 137, 140 
tisy. 179 
tisra, ii. 143 

tu, tu, etc. (tvam), ii. 309, 310, 
312 

tutanon, etc. (-v/trut), i. 227, 237, 
336 ; iii. 53 
tntlio, iii. 139 
tnd, etc..(v'tud), i. 226 
tnnd, i. 227 j ii. 90 
turn, tumlie, etc., ii. 309, 312, 345 
turant (tvaritam), i. 324 
turi, tiiri, etc., i. 349 
tul I iii. 60 

tus, iii. 139 
tusa, tulia, etc., ii. 309 
-te, ii. 295, 315 

te-, tels, etc. (trini in comp.), i. 

253; ii. 139, 140 
tetalo, ii. 337 
teda, tecje, etc., ih, 
tedlia, i* 237, 350 
tetiro, ii. 337 
tentuli, i, 146, 240 
tebe, ii. 337 
temana, th, 

teraba, etc. (trayodaQa), i. 136, 
243; ii. 134, 135, 312 


tel, i. 151 ; ii. 7 
tel!, ii. 86 
tevadd, ii. 337 
tevaro, tevo, teyhan, 
tesi, L 179 

to, ii. 302, 310, 313, 337 
-to, iii. 124 
toin, ii. 298 
tod (v'tmt), iii. 52 
tond, tondal, etc., i. 227 ; ii. 94, 
95 

topna, i. 214 

toma, etc., ii. 309, 311, 312 
tol, tanl, etc. (Vtul), iii. 60 
tyann, ii, 337 


TH 

thakaija, ii, 97 
tliakna, i. 230 
tbata, i. 237 

tbann, than, etc. (stana), i. 313; 

ii. 175 

tbanda, i. 237 

tbamb, etc. (Vstambb), i. 313 ; 

iii. 60 

tbarelo, ii. 97 

tbaynn (v^stba), i, 230, 243 ; iii. 
35 

tM (VstM), i. 230 ; iii. 208 
tba^ba, iii. 35 * 

tMpa, etc., i. 230 
tbamb, etc. (Vstambb), i. 313 ; 
iii. 60 

tMro, ii. 312, 314 
tbali, i. 244 

tbi, tbiann, etc, (-v/stba), i. 230; 

iii. 35, 211 
-tbi, ii. 273, 274 
tbont, i. 226 



thorayi, ii. 73 
tliorero, ii. 117 


D 

dans, ii. 12 

dakkin, i. 310 ; ii. 13 
dachhin., il. 
datta, etc., i. 229 
dad, etc., ih, 
dand, etc., 2 ^., ii. 85 
dabna, etc., i. 224 
^ dayalu, ii. 59 
dariaii, i. 152 

darg, dare (ydrig), i. 162; iii. 16 

dal, i. 225., 226 

das, ii. 133 
dakina, i. 225 ; ii. 13 
daM, i. 267 ; ii. 155 
da, ii. 276, 291 ; iii. 42 
danki, ii. 85 

dakk, i. 182, 310 ; ii. 48 

dat, etc., i. 229 
dadk, i. 225 

dadki, i. 225, 237 ; ii. 35, 92 

dadkialu, ii, 92 

dandi, i. 229 ; ii. 85 

dad, ii. 175 

dadur, i. 334 

dana, ii. 152 

dant, ii. 85 
dabna, etc., i. 224 

dam, day, etc., ii. 61 
damad, i. 199, 210 
dal, i. 226 

das, ii. 14, 195, 214 
dab (Vdak), i. 225 
dakado, ii. 118, 189 
dal, i. 220 

dikliana, dikblana, i. 162, 241 


dittki (driskti), i. 162, 315 
din, ii. 8 

dinnau, cliyan, iii. 144 
diya, i. 203 ; ii. 9 
dirijano, iii. 72 
dilana, iii. 80 
diyaddke, i, 238 
diva, i. 203 
dig, dis (Vdrig), i. 161 
dia, ii. 9 

ditk (driskti), i. 162, 237, 315 
diyo, ii. 9 
dui, ii. 131 
dntl, ii. 248 

dudhalu, etc., ii. 91, 94, 97, 98 

dnpnra, i. 133 ^ 

dnbla, i. 181, 319 

duritno, ii. 288 

dulkin, etc., i. 271 

dusallii, ii. 101 

dnserl, ii. 129 

dnsktumi, ii. 77 

dna, diija, i. 150; ii. 143 

diinkan, i. 257 ; ii. 26 

dMk, i. 286; ii. 14, 91, 94 

dimil, i. 188, 201 

diib, i. 182 ; ii, 48 

dube, ii. 87 

dusra, ii. 143, 247 

dridbata, ii. 79 

do (-v/da), i. 139; ii, 83; iii. 43, 
140, 218 
de (deva), i. 253 
deii, i. 253 

deul, deval, etc. (devalaya), i. 

149; ii. 10, 232 
dekh, i. 161 ; iii. 45 
dedk, i. 237 
deyar, i. 253; ii. 22 
dey, ii. 188, 189, 208, 216, 225, 
263, 272 
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(les (dega), ii. 8, 224, 225 

desl, ii. 86 

deh, ii. 173, 176 * 

do, i. 324; ii. 129, 131, 245 

doglie, ii. 245 

dojiya, ii. 129 

don, i. 324; ii. 131, 245 

donon, ii. 245 

dopatta, ii. 129 

dobhasMya, ih* 

dor, ii. 149 

dol (Vdnl), i 227 

dolada, ii. 129 

drum, i. 26 

DH 

dliak, dhakk, etc., i. 130, 227 
dhakelu, ii. 36, 95, 161 
dhaja, ii. 9 
dbadak, ii. 32, 33 
dhadavai, ii, 168 
dhanaru, ii. 92 
dkaniani, ii. 169 
dkatiira, ii, 22 
dkani, ii. 88 
dhani, ii. 34, 88 
dkamaka, i. 268 
dharam, i. 171 ; ii. 26 
dkavala, i. 268 
dkaTadavun, iii. 81 
dhandalya, ii, 167 
dkat, ii. 174 

dhan, etc. (dkanya), i. 341 ; ii. 78 

dhampna, i. 276 

dliav, etc., ii. 51 ; iii. 81 

dMko, i, 130, 227 

dki, etc. (dukita), i. 192, 210 ; ii. 

103, 207 

dMru, ii. 164 ' 


dhuanu, i. 242 

dkuarini, ii. 20 

dkutala, iii. 143 

dkutta (dhurta), i. 334 

dliulai, ii. 62 

dhulana, i. 241 

dhulvada, etc. (dkul), i. 152 

dkuan, etc. (dkunia), i, 257 ; ii. 

26 

clliup, i. 152 
dhupel, ii. 127 
dhonda, ii. 90, 149 
dhondal, ii. 90 

dhoti, etc. (dhautra) i. 171, 338 ^ 
dhona, i. 241 ; ii. 62 
dhohin, etc., i. 183 ; ii. 167 
dhoM, etc., i. 183; ii, 154, 165, 

167, 169 
dliolai, ii. 62 
dholana, i. 241 
dhoha, ii. 167 
dholun, i. 268 ; ii. 82 
dhaunkani, i. 268 
dhaiila, il, 
dhyan, i. 327 


-na, ii. 334 

nanvan (Vnam), iii. 19, 20, 57 

nakharelo, ii. 161 

nang^ (nagna), i, 191, 300 

nachhattar, i. I7l 

nati, ii. 184 

nadinaye, ii. 140 

nandhapai, i. 330 ; ii. 72 

natait, ii. 103 

uadi, ii. 190, 226 

nadh^naTe, ii, 140 

nam, iii. 19, 20, 57 
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nar, ii, 226 
narelu, i. 201 
navani, ii. 156 
navasi, ii. 140 

navye, nayad, etc., ii. 137, 141 
nashtami, ii. 77 
nahan (snana), i. 347 
naMyar, i. 167 

nal, nau, ii, 58 
n^kna, ii. 40 

xiacli (•v/nrit), i, 327 ; iii. 36 
najo, ii. 161 
niit (latta), 248 

riiati, natii, etc. (iiaptri), ii. 58, 
155, 193 

nam, nany, etc. (naman), i. 254, 
•256; ii. 60, 152 

narangi, i. 130 

nariyal, etc. (narikela), i. 201 
nari, ii. 185, 199 
ii. 9 

n^v (Vnam), iii. 57 
Bahanen, i. 347 
-ni, ii. 334 
niiin (nemi), i. 256 
nikat, i. 183 

nikal, nikal, etc. (■v/msliki’isli), i. 

354 ; iii. 58 
nikas, nikas, etc., ih. 
nitas, etc., i. 152 
Bind, i. 182, 337; ii. 48 
Bindaito, ii'. 103 
nidraln, ii. 59 
ninanaye, ii. 140 
nindas, ii. 82 
nipataru, ii, 94 
nibad, nibar (niyrit), iii. 60 
BimBa, i. 340 
Birmalai, ii. 79 
niya (-v/Bairi), iii, 57 
Bigala, ii, 89 


nihaebai, etc. (Bigcbaye), i. 140, 
307 ; ii. 297 
Bibud (Vnanl), iii. 57 
Vui, iii, 44 
-Bin, ii. 262, 271 
Blcba, Bicke, i. 184 ; ii. 297 
nij (uidra), i. 182, 337 ; ii. 48 
Bit, i. 152 

Biud (uidra), i, 182, 337 ; ii. 48, 
82 

-BUB, ii. 253, 261 
Buni (v'BaBi), iii. 57^ 

Bupur, i. 168, 175 
BUB, i. 144, 248 
-ne, ii. 262 
-Ben, ii. 253 

neo, ney, etc, (nemi), i. 191, 256 
Bengta, i. 248, 301 
Benu, etc. (nayana), i. 140 ; ii, 17 
nemaito, ii. 103 

Boyal, neul, etc. (nakula), i. 139 
187, 201 

neyun (navati), ii. 137, 141 
Bebemt, i. 139 
-BO, ii. 276, 287 
Bodi, ii. 226 

Boru,' Boliyun (nakula), i. 187, 
201 

nyay, etc. (nyaya), i. 341 
uba (\/sBa), i. 148, 347 ; iii. 68 

P 

-pa, ii. 71 

pak (\/pacli), iii. 38, 78 
pakka, etc. (pakya), i. 153, 324 ; 
ii. 25 

pakb, i. 310 
pakM, ii. 154 
pagadi, i. 154 
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pacli, iii. 12, 38 

pacliannil, ii. 141 

pachavan, ih- 

pachas, ii. 137, 140 

pacliig, etc., i. 253 

pachpan, ii. 141 

pachliatay, i, 218 

padihim, i. 307 

paclihe, ii. 297 

pancMnna, ii. 141 

panchM, ii. 154 

panj, ii. 132/il40, 246 

panjTilia, ii. 137, 141 

pataka, etc., i. 133 

pa^ka, ii. 43 

patvari, ii. 154 

patta, etc., i. 224, 336 

pad i* 224 ; ii. 64 ; iii. 

56, 226 

padav (parao), ii. 64, 66 
padi (prati), i. 321 
padisa, ii. 199 

padosi (parosi), i. 321 ; ii. 155 

padcMiaya, i. 321 

padh, park (Vpath), i. 270 ; ii. 

37 ; iii.’ 40 
padhama, i. 132 
-panu, -pane, ii. 71, 75 
pankappada, ote., i. 152 
panditani, ii. 166 
pandita, ii. 72, 166 
panparali, ii. 134 
pati, ii. 184, 190 
patta, ii. 29 

patthar, i. 148, 153, 313, 320; 

ii. 97 

pattharaila, ii. 97 
-pan, ii. 71, 75, l72 
pan- (panclian in comp.), ii. 125 
pandarah, pandhran, etc., ii. 134 
pandhado, ii. 117 


pannas, ii. 137 
par, pari, ii. 298, 344 
parakli, etc. (pariksha), i. 145, 182 
parakhaua, ii. 187 
paran, parnahu, etc. (-/pari-nl), 
iii. 44 

parab (parvvan), i. 131, 171, 322, 
352 ; ii. 60 
parala, ii. 344 
paralokn, ii. 127 
paras, i. 356 

parasna (Vsprisb), i. 171, 356 

parosi, ii. 154 

pai’gana, i. 320 

parehMin, i. 321 

par j ant, i. 136 

parti, ii. 164 

partu, id, 

pamfila, i. 320 

imrbatiya, ii. 86 

parbhu, i. 322 

parson, iii. 265 

palang, i. 199, 349; ii. 119 

palangadi, ii. 119 

palan, ii. 349 

pa^n, i. 135, 260; ii. 185 

pasiba (y'pravi^), i. 316 

pastavanen, i. 218 

pastis, ii. 140 

pabaru, ii. 36, 38 

paharyo, i. 267 ; ii. 142 

pabira, i. 131 

pabirana, etc., i. 177 ; ii. 69, 70 
pabila, i. 131, 138, 267; ii. 142 
palmn, ii. 258 

pabiincbna, etc., i. 276, 343; iii. 
65 

-pa, ii. 71, 75 

pa, pav, pam, etc. (v'prap), i. 202 • 
iii. 18, 41 
I y^pa, iii. 44, 228 
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pM, i. 262 
pan, ii. 144 
pann, i. 256 
paun, ii. 144 
pae, il, 

pans, payas (prayrisli), i. 165 
pany, i. 255, 256 
pakad, i. 133 
pakhi, ii. 154 
pagalami, ii. 77 
pachlie, ii. 297 
panck, ii. 132 
paneliyan, ii. 248 
Tpat, i. 273 
patalo, ii. 119 
patavinen, etc., i. 320 
pata, i. 153 
.path, i. 162, 315 
pada, i. 224 
padahh, ii. 36 
pMo, ii, 150 
pddlina, ii. 37 
p^dhi, ii. 85 

pan, pan (parna), i. 343 ; ii. 14 
pan (atman), i. 330 ; ii. 328 
pani, pant, i. 149, 152 ; ii. 125, 

156 

papi, ii. 85, 165 
pilras, i. 356 
parecho, ii. 110 
parkhanen, i. 145 
palanu, i. 247 
palan, i. 349 

p^ etc. (pargye), i. 183, 355 ; ii. 

25, 299 

pahad, i. 154, 260 
pahnn, ii. 258 
pMinna, i. 343 
pahon, ii. 299 
pi, (api), i. 175 

pi (Vpa), i. 240, 241, 242 j iii. 44 


pin (pita), L 165, 187, 202 ; ii. 
58, 187, 194 

pik, pika (y'pach), i. 129 ; ii. 25 ; 
iii. 38 

pichhala, ii. 101 
pichhe, ii. 297 
pinann, ii. 60 
pinjara, i. 130 
pit, i. 162 ; iii, 63 
pitth, etc. (prishtha), i. 162, 165, 
315 

pitiya, ii. 90 
pindhiba, i. 177 
pinro, ii. 345 
pippala, ii. 24 
piyura, ii. 94 

piyasa, i. 187, 203 ; ii. 81, 82 
pirthi, i. 145 

pirblin (parvan), i. 131, 322, 352 ; 
ii. 60 

pilsaj, i. 276 
pilana, i. 240 ; iii. 80 
pisM, ii. 63 
pistalis, ii. 140 

pih (v'prayi9),i 316; iii. 38, 139 

pijanen, i. 240 

pi (priya), ii. 156 

pi (Vp^)) 1* 240 ; iii. 44 

pichhe, ii. 297 

pit, i. 162 ; iii. 63 

pith, etc. (prishtha), i. 162, 315 

piflio, iii. 139 

pid, ii. 48, 50 

pidann, etc. (-/pid), i. 240 ; ii. 50 

pidha, i. 270 

pidho, iii. 141 

pipala, ii. 24 

pila, i. 243 

pilha, i. 323 

pih, pis (/pish), i. 259 ; iii. 139 
pna, i. 337 
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puan, ii. 297 
putra, i. 103 
putreto, ih. 

puth, pntM (prisMlia), i.. 315 
piidMit, ii. 104 
-pun, -pniia, ii. 7l, 75 
put, i. 337 
putali, etc., i. 133 
putura, i. 172, 158 
purusli, ii. 3 99 
purushatan, ii. 76 
pusanen, i. 21 8 ; iii. 40 
puliap, pulinp (puslipa), i. 191, 
307, 331 
piihukar, i. 307 

pucSli, etc. (prac]ili),i.218 ; iii. 40 

pujari, ii. 58 

punaii, ii. 174 

piira, i. 343, 344 

parba, ii. 25 

purjanu, iii. 71 

pekkli, i. 162 

petau, petu, ii. 42, 112 

petbo, i. 316; iii. 139, 144 

pod, i. 135 

pentb, i. 139 

penu, ii. 38 

pern, ii. 61 

pelana, etc., i. 240 ; ii. 36 
pelo, ii. 340 

pcQ (prayi^), i. 316 ; iii. 38 

pebararnn, i. 177 

polielo, i. 138, 167 ; ii. 142, 344 

pai, ii. 298 

painsatb, i. 168 

paitb (v^pravi 9 ), i. 316 ; iii. 38 

paindlia, i. 168 

paintalis, i. 168, 215, 292 

paintis, ih, 

pairak, ii. 43 

-po, ii. 71 


poe, ii. 297 

pokliar, i. 133, 306 

pona, ii. 144 

pot^, i. 158 ; ii. 343, 344 

pothi, i. 313 ; ii. 29, 202 

poner, ii. 134 

poh, i. 259 

poke, i. 135, 260 

paune, ii. 144 

PH 

pbakann, i. 276 

phat, etc. (v^spbat), i. 308; iii. 53 

pbad, etc. (id,), ih. 

pbana, ii. 9 

pbanas, i. 192 

pbandrul, ii. 100 

pbas, etc. (Vsprisli), i, 307, 355 

pbaskemi, ii. 77 

pliansi, etc., i. 355 ; ii. 8 

pbank, ii. 191 

pbat (Vsphat), i. 308 ; iii. 53 

pbatak, i. 308 ; ii. 31 

pMd, etc., i. 308 ; iii. 53 

pbandna, i. 307 

phai, piiar, i. 247 ; ii. 8 

pliaM, i. 355 ; ii. 8 

pMt, (\/spbat), i. 308; iii. 53 

pbut (i/spbnt), i. 308; iii. 53 

pbup (piisbpa), i. 307, 331 

phul, i. 151, 152 

phenkna, i. 276 

pber, iii. 56 

pbod, i. 307; iii. 54 

pboda, i. 307 ; ii. 29, 30 

phodu, ii. 38 

B 

bak, i. 252 

bakara, etc,, i. 131, 144, 319 ; ii. 

22, 150, 162 
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bagala, i. 252 
.l)aghitala, iii. 143 
"baclia, bachha, etc., i. 153, 317 ; 

ii. 9, 121, 151 
baeliana, etc,, i. 178, 211 
baj, baj (-v/vad), i. 328 ; iii. 66 
bajhanii, i. 328 ; iii. 48,137 
bajlio, iii. 137 
bate, i. 164, 216 
batna, etc., i. 164; ii. 62 
batbaia, i. 178 
bad (vata), i. 199 ; ii. 8 
bada (rriddha), i. 163 ; ii. 72, 79 
^badlmi, i. 334; ii. 155, 165 
badbapanu, ii. 72 
badhin, ii. 165 
bapian, ii. 187 
baniCun, ii. 168 
bat- (vartta in comp.), i. 151 
battt, i. 154, 334 
battis, i. 331 ; ii. 138, 142 
badbo, iii. 137 
banana, iii, 78 

bandbanu, etc., i. 300 ; iii. 48 
banna, iii. 78 
bapaiiti, ii. 107 
bar, ii. 12 

baraR, barsa, etc. (varsba), i. 173, 
355 ; ii. 9, 14 
barotban, ii. 1G5 
barocbn, ii. 168 

barkba, etc. (yarsba), i. 261, 355; 
ii. 9 

barcbbait, ii. 103 
barj, i. 352 
barbyn, i. 355 
balad, ii. 199 
bala, ii. 206 
bali, i. 1 82 
bavanja, i. 331 
babattai*, i. 288, 331 


babangi, i. 131 

babin, i. 138, 155, 183, 202, 266 ; 
ii. 170 

babira, i. 138, 267 ; ii. 13 
bahn, babb, etc. (yadbu), i.^183 ; 

ii. 55, 184, 216, 226 
ba« (dvi in comp.), L 253, 288, 
331 ; ii. 138 

baa (vayu), i. 147 ; ii. 54 

baiida, baiila, etc. (vatnla), ii. 100 

bans, etc., ii. 8, 121, 164 

bansuli, ii. 121 ^ 

banb, i. 182; ii. 54, 173 

bag, i. 183, 323 : ii. 49 

bagun, i. 133 ^ 

b^gh, i. 320, 351; ii. 21, 165,*^160 

bacbburi, i. 133 

bacbbna, i. 351 

bajb, i. 359 

banjha, i. 327 

badbo, ii. 155 

bat, i. 164, 182 ; ii. 49 

bati, i. 182 ; ii. 49 

bMal, i, 145 

bandbna, i. 300 

bap, ii. 191, 215 

baph, i. 191, 307, 331 

baba, ii. 152, 192, 204 

bayako, ii. 161, 192 

bay an, ii. 26 

barann, i. 324 

barab, etc. (dvada^a), i. 243, 331 ; 

ii. 134, 138, 246 
balak, ii. 199, 201 
balantapan, ii. 73 
balapan, i. 330 ; ii. 72 
bali, balu (baluka), i. 147 ; ii. 39 
balna, i. 324 
babott, ii. 122 
bi- (dvi in comp.), i, 331 “ 

bio, ii. 143 
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“bikat, i. 182 

bikav, ii. 64 

biku, ii- 10, 157 

bikh, i- 261 ; ii. 8, 174 

bigad, etc. (Vvigliat), i. 273 ; ii. 

36, 70;iii. 61 
biekhana, ii. 70 

bicklina, etc. (vri 9 cluk^), ii. 146, 
307 

bijlt (vidyut), i. 146, 181., 182, 
327 

bitapan, ii.«^4 
bitna, i. 351 

bindi, i. 147 ; ii. 54, 174 

bindbal, ii. 94 

biranave, i. 331 ; ii. 139 

birasl, ib, 

birt, i. 166 

bil3.ito, ii. 104 

bis, ii. 174 

bib, i. 242 

biban, i. 202 

biban, ii. 1 6 

bibi (^bbi), iii. 68 

bibu, ii. 8 

bi] (vija), i. 331 ; ii. 143 

bis (yingati), i. 155; ii. 137, 140 

Msy%, ii. 248 

bujb (Vbndb), i. 273, 328 ; ii. 66, 
107; iii. 48,137 
bujbail, ii. 96 
bnjbanti, ii. 66, 107 
bud, bud, etc., i. 132, 276 ; iii. 
62 

buddba, etc. (vriddba), i. 163 ; 
ii- 159 

budbapan, i. 330; ii. 72, 73 
bund, bund (vindu), i. 135 ; ii. 
54, 174 

bundhanu, iii. 48, 137 
bulana, i. 211 ; iii. 78 


be, i. 331 

bealls, i. 331 ; ii. 139 
beiisa, i. 143 
beng, i. 351 
becb, iii. 64 
beta, ii. 186, 204, 228 
beti, ii, 207 
betua, ii. 41 
beduk, ii. 44 
bedba, i. 273, 316 
bepari, i- 351 
ber, i. 142; ii. 22 
bel, i. 157 
belna, ii. 17 
beben, i. 138, 202 
bebera, i. 138 ; ii. 13 
baigun, i. 167 

baitb (V'upavig), i. 179, 241, 242, 
316 ; ii. 31 ; iii. 38 
bokar, i. 319 ; ii. 22 
bona, i. 158, 200 
bol (-\/bru), iii. 37 
byontnii, i. 144 
byora, i. 143 


BH 

bbanv (Vbbrain), iii. 34 
bbanvara (bbramara), i. 320; ii. 
22 

blianvai, ii. 55 

bbago, iii. 137 

bbagat, i. 287 

bbang (Vbbanj), iii. 39 

bbajanu, ii. 38 ; iii. 50, 137 

bbananu, ib, 

bbanj, iii. 39 

bbataku, ii. 37 

bbatuadl, ii. 117 

bbatti, i. 154 
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bhadna, ii. 39 
bbatija, i. 161, 165 
bbanval, ii. 155 
bbabut, i. 145 
bbam ('^/bhram), iii. 34 
bhay, ii, 10, 222 
bbayan, iii. 195 

bhar, ii. 19, 20, 38, 51, 70, 108, 
109 

bbaram (-v/bhram), iii. 34 
bharyatu, ii. 109 
bliala, ii. 73, 79 
bbayun, ii. 55 
febaityo, i. 161, 165 
bluiito, ii. 103 

bbal, bhau, etc. (bbratri), i. 202, 
320; ii. 58, 103, 155, 193, 194 
bbaiij, i. 165 
bliakba, i. 261 

bbag, bhang (-v/bhanj), iii. 39 
bhag (bhagya), ii, 78 
bhajayat, ii. 67 
bhajO,, ii. 38 
bhahu, lb. 

bha<J, bhada, i. 199 ; ii. 29, 30 

bhanda, i. 199 

bhandami, ii. 77 

bhando, ii. 29 

bhandpania, ii. 73 

bhat, i. 286 

bhaph, i. 191, 331 

bhar, ii. 40,^^ 199 

bharua, ii. 40 

bhala, ii. 9 

bhalu, ii. 39 

bhay, ii. 14 

bhavi, ii. 170 

bhayln, ii, 170, 231 

bhasha, i.’261 

bhikari, i. i52 

bhig, bhij, etc., i. 176; iii. 81 


bhid, iii. 63 
bhinoi, ii. 155 
ybbi, iii. 9 

bhikh (bhikshd), i. 152 
bMtar, i. 176, 184 ^ 

bhukhado, ii. 119 
bhngo, iii. 137 
bhnjanii, iii. 50 
bhnhanu, 
bhunikatu, ii. 64 
bhulanii, ii. 52 
-v/bhu, iii. 33, 194 
bhu, bhuln, etc. (bhnmi), i. 257 
ii. 52, 8^9, 184 
bhul, bhnlna, ii. 51 
bhejn^, i. 328 ; iii- 65 
bhcd, iii. 63 
bheda, i. 316 
bheduya, ii. 39 
bhenn, i. 187, 202; ii. 194 
bhentj iii. 63 
bbains, i. 192 
bbain, i. 187 
bholido, ii. 117 
bhaiin (-v/bbrain), iii. 34 
bhaun, bbannh (bhru), ii. 55 
bhannr (bbramara), i. 320 ; ii 
22 

bbanni, i. 202 


M 

ma, ii. 302 

makhl; i. 218, 310; ii. 34 
mag, ii. 8 

maghar, i, 323, 354 
mahann, i. 319 ; ii. 19 
machay, ii. 64 
machhua, ii. 39, 40 
maj (pron.), ii. 302 
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majjli, majlii, etc., (maclliye), i. 

327 ; ii. 305 
majhar, ii. 293 
majliola, 1 327; ii. 100 
manjan, etc., i. 149, 319 
manjharo, ii. 1 00 
matti, i. 162, 333; ii. 35 
inatii, i. 270 
mandal, ii. 24 
mat, ii. 52 

matlio, i. 313 ; ii. 29, 195, 213 

madJni, ii. 101, 295 

manauti, ii. 107 

mandir, ii. 22 

mandhiado, ii. 117 

malaatalu, ii. 91 

mar (Vmri), iii. 55 

maretho, ii. 169 

marlianu, ii. 51 

malna (Qmaqana), i. 348 

masur, i. 133 

mahanga, etc. (mahargha), i. 149 
273 

maliatam, ii. 77 
maMdevado, ii. 119 
maliima, ii. 152 
mahua, ii. 40 
maliua, i. 150 
maholba, i. 317 
malanen, i. 243 

ma, mai, mau, etc. (mata), i, 
165, 202; ii. 48, 58, 187, 191, 
202 

-ma, ii. 244 
-man, ii. 292 
manhi, ii. 294 
manliain, il, 
makM, i. 310; ii. 34 
magen, ii. 110 
magitala, iii. 143 
m%elia, ii. 110 


m‘^g, mang, etc. (v'mrig), i. 319 ; 
iii. 40 

mackM, i. 218 ; ii. 34 

machliiLa, ii. 39 

maj (mrij), i. 319 ; iii. 9 

majh, i. 327 ; ii. 312 

manjli, ii. 293 

manjliail, ii. 97 

mati, ii. 35 

matlia, i. 267 

mankipo, ii. 72 

mat, ii. 48, 217, 218 

matM, i. 313; ii. 29 

-man (plnr.), ii. 199, 280, 316 ^ 

mapna, i. 206 

mdmu, ii. 39 

mama, i. 181 ; ii. 36, 50 ; iii. 55 

maro, ii. 306, 312 

mala, ii. 48, 216 

mail, ii. 154, 165, 193, 195 

magi, i. 218, 310; ii. 34 

masuk, ii, 232 

maso (matsya), i. 218 

-mi, ii. 334 

miclilia, i. 327 

mit, mitk, etc., 162 ; iii. 63 

mitti, i. 162, 333; ii. 35 

mithas, ii. 82 

midyol, ii. 340 

minro, ii. 345 

mirun, ii. 72, 226 

misar (migra), i. 357 

mi, ii. 302, 308 

minli, i. 266 

michlx, i. 327 

mu, mui, ii. 302, 304 

mua (mrita), i. 165 ; iii. 144 

munli, i. 266 

mukMri, i. 322 

mukM, ii. 88, 89 

mugalanl, ii. 166 
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miigdar, etc. (mudgara), i. 286 

mujli, ii. 302, 304, 306 

mutH, i. 315 

man da, ii, 187 

imindasa, ii. 83 

mundu, ii. 86 

mntas, ii. 82 

mnrela, ii. 121 

musanu, iii. 51 

mun, ii. 302, 304 

mugara, i. 286 

muclili, i. 135 

miith, i. 191, 315 

mudh, i. 286 j ii. 72 

mut, i. 152, 338 

murkli, ii. 72 

miirclili, i. 172 

mill, i. 351 

musal, i. 155 

musa, ii. 9 

men, ii. 292 

menlii, ii. 92 

mejanen, i. 139 

mera, ii. 312, 313, 314 

meien, i. 165 

mo, ii. 302, 313 

mokli, i. 307 

moti, i. 287 ; ii. 34, 157, 206 
modi, ii. 154 
mor, i. 144 
moliodun, ii. 118, 189 
mliananen, i. 192 
mliatala, iii. 151 
mliatara, ii. 73 
mliaro, ii. 312, 314 
mliains, i. 192 

Y 

-yal, ii. 100 
yah, ii. 317, 336 


V^ya, iii. 36, 213 

-ya, ii. 83, 88 

yarahan, i. 260 ; ii. 246 

yahi, ii. 319 

yih, ii. 336 

yun, ih, 

ye, ii. 317, 319 

yenen, ii. 249 

-yo, ii. 83 

yog, i. 249 


R 

rail, ii. 194 

rakat, i. 171 ^ 

rakh, etc. (Vraksh), ih. 41 

rat, etc., i. 228 

rad, etc., il. 

rand, i. 299 ; ii. 48 

rand%o, ii. 72, 73 

ratan, i. l7l 

rato, i. 287 

ran, i. 179, 341 

rana, i. 299 ; ii. 48, 72 

rassi, ii. 148 

-y/rah, i. 131, 138 ; ii. 38, 42 ; 
iii. 40 

rahat, i. 179, 266 
ran, i. 202 
rant, i. 202 ; ii. 127 
rani, i. 202 

rakh (raksha), ii, 48, 119 
raja, i. 202; ii. 60, 152, 184, 199 
rad, i. 228 

ladh, radM, i. 228 ; ii. 86 
rand, i. 299 ; ii. 48, 72 
randapa, ii. 72 

rat,*i. 337; ii. 52, 112, 203, 206, 
288 

rata, i, 287 
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ran, L 179, 341 

rani, i. 303 

ravat, i. 202 

ras, i. 348 

rali,^iii. 40 

riclili, i, 310 ; ii, 14 

rinn, i. 179, 341 

riclili, i. 218, 310; ii. 14 

rls, il). 

-ru, ii. 273 
ruanu, i 202 
rukiii, ii. S-ll 
y^rucli, iii. 19, 23 
rudlii, ii. 222 
-v/rnd, iii. 16, 24 
-^rudli, iii. 20 
rnno, iii. 138 
rulana, i. 241 
rnsino, ii. 17. 
rudli, i. 316 
-re, ii. 292 

rokh, regk, etc. (rcklia), i. 272; 

ii. 48 

rent, i. 266 

renta, i. 179 

rendl, i. 180 

ret, reti, ii. 92, 94, 101 

retal, retila, ih, 

retua, ii. 40 

rek (Vrali), i. 138 ; ii. 48, 49 ; 

iii. 40 

-ro, ii. 217, 281, 284 
roan (roman), i. 257 
roas, ii. 82 
rogl, ii. 85 

rona, i, 202, 241 ; ii. 82 

L 

laldiavnn, i. 266 
lakkotl, ii. 123 


yiag, i. 300 ; ii. 260 ; iii. 34, 216 

lagatl, ii. 53 

lagln, i. 172 

lagnn, ii. 261 

lajalu, ii. 92 

lajila, ii. 97 

latakna, i. 228 ; ii. 32 

latti, i. 250, 315 

ladka, i. 228 ; ii. 72, 201 

laddn, i. 228 

ladkanen, i. 228 ; ii. 44 

lad, ii. 20 ; iii. 61 

ladko, i. 268 ; iii. 137 

lanu, ii. 299 

lablianu, iii. 49, 137 

laliunu, i. 268 ; iii. 49, 137 

lahar, i. 131, 138 

-la, ii. 253, 260 

-liil, ih. 

lakli, i. 152 

lag (\/iag), i. 300; ii. 51, 52; 
iii. 34 

lagin, ii. 260 
laj, ii. 49, 92 
latM, i. 241, 250, 315 
lad, ii, 100, 101 
ladl, ii. 85 
lat, i. 248 ; ii, 49 
latho, i. 269 
lala, ii. 152 
lakanu, i. 269 
likkna, i. 266 
lit, lid, iii. 64 
lito, iii. 138 
-/lip, iii. 59, 138 
lidlio, iii. 141 
lila, i. 228 
Inclilia, ii. 72, 77 
lukanda, ii. 125 
InM, ii. 15 
Inka, i. 173, 180 
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lutj i. 248 
lim, i, 144, 248 
lusanu, iii. 51 
luliami, il, 

le (ylabli), i. 248, 268; iii. 49, 219 
-lo, ii. 281, 287 
lok, ii. 8, 28, 200 
long, i. 143, 191 

Ion, lon-a, i. 143, .144; ii. 33, 
111, 156 
loka, ii. 15, 30 
loM, ii. 92 
lokn, ii. 15 
lau, ii. 261 
laiing, i. 143 
lannd, i. 228 

V 

For words not found under Y, hole 
under E, 

vakhad, i. 252 
vagadnil, i. 273 
Tangal, i. 262 
Tati, i. 334 ; ii. 72 
yato, i. 164 
yatko, iii. 138 
yadliai, i. 334 
yanati, ii. 53 
yatlm, ii. 202 
yar, ii. 298 
yarikoko, ii. 112 
yarls, i. 173 
yarn, i. 182 
yarttannk, ii. 44 
yarkyn, ii. 14 
t/yas, i. 252; iii. 138 
vasati, ii. 53 
vasandi, ii. 54 
yastn, ii. 190 


yak, ii. 118, 334 
yakan, ii. 336 
yakitru, ii. 45 

yaku, i. 183, 267 ; ii. 55, 161, 190 
yai, ii. 54 

yaii, i. 147; ii. 54, 158, 194 

-yan, ii. 244, 247 

yagk, ii. 170 

yagku, ii. 195 

yackrilu, ii. 92 

yackekka, i. 153 

yajatu, ii. 45 r 

yanck, iii. 68 

yanjk, i. 327 

vatanen, i. 164 

yatsaru, ii. 192, 217 ^ 

yadko, i. 334 ; ii. 30, 202 

yaniko, ii. Ill 

vat, i. 334 ; ii. 99 

vatul, ii. 99 

vadala, i. 145 

vapariko, ii. Ill 

vapk, i. 307 

vayadi, ii. 119 

varl, i. 147 

yaryasa, ii. 114 

yasera, ii. 99 

yakipo, i, 330 ; ii. 72 

vikin (Vyikri), iii. 64 

Vvigkat, iii. 61 

“Tick, ii. 292 

yiclm, vincku, i. 146, 307 ; ii. 

193, 203 

viju, ii. 117, 194 
vijuli, i. 327 
vinainn, ii. 42 ; iii. 71 
vittkal, i. 347 
vidakann, ii. 38 
viraii, i. 166 

virckkanu, i. 351 ; ii. 42 
vik, i. 242 ; iii. 139 
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' viiiu, ii. 8, 174 
yinu, ii. 194 

,,, yih, i. 259; ii. 137, 140 
^ vutho, iii. 138 
^.1 yui, ii, 336 
ye, iL 318, 319 
yekiro, ii. 81 
; , yetho, i. 179; iii. 139 
: yeru, ii. 112 
I yeyasay, i. 143 


V^^ak, iii. 16, 36 
^^gatayis, i. 289 
iii. 57 

gambliar, i. 297 ; ii. 137 
; gaMnapan, ii. 73 

gannay, ii. 140 
^gag, i. 358 
■jal, ii. 50 
jidi, i. 273 
; dk, ii. 132 
gin, ii, 271 
^ 5 Ins, i. 354 
j t /gikk, iii. 68 
i ^giy, ih, 

; in, sun (v^gxu), i. 357 ; iii. 15, 
’ i; is, 24, 28, 41 
W^^iislik, iii. 39 

1 t (kslietra), i. 218, 310; ii, 35 
r i- ii. 324 
; 1 ?ba, i. 199 


I aitli, i. 315 
'I ola, i. 243; ii. 134 


S 

sak, etc (-v/gak), iii. 36, 223 

sagar, i. 198, 207 

saga, i. 358 

sagauti, ii. 108 

saglianu, ii. 51 ; iii. 36 

sange, i. 184; ii. 275 

sack (satya), i. 327 ; ii. 109 

sajya, i. 136 ; ii. 49 

sajkaito, ii. 103 

sattk, i. 315 ; ii. 137, 246 

sad, iii. 57 

sadsatk, i. 289, 293 ^ 

sandku, i. 356 

sat-, satt-, etc. (saptan in comp.), 
, i. 253, 288, 289, 290, 293; ii. 
’ 133, 134, 137, 141 
sane, ii. 275 
sannk, i. 299 
sapn, i. 319 
sapeda, i. 149 
sapota, ii. 121 

sak, sakk, etc. (sarya), i. 351, 352; 

ii. 25, 200, 258, 340, 341 
samajlma, i. 211, 327 ; ii. 37, 107 
samaran, i. 347 
samundar, ii. 21 
same, i. 140 
samuka, ii. 200 
! sambala, iii. 68 
I sar, sar (V'sri), iii. 55^ 
sarason, i. 355 
sarakna, i. I7l, 266, 358 
Bava, i. 100 ; ii. 144 
sasu, i. 358 ; ii. 194 
sasur, i. 358 ; ii. 22 
sabanu, ii. 38 
sakanen, i. 155 
sain, i. 257 ; ii. 154 
sag, ii. 108 
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.sanjh, i. 273, 328; ii. 50 

Bath, i. 315 ; ii. 137 

sadhu, i. 356 

sadhe, i. 273 ; ii. 144 

sat (saptan), i. 133; ii. 236, 288 

samp, i. 319 ; ii. 121 

samhne, ii. 298 

sasara, i. 358 ; ii. 193, 216 

sasii, i. 358; ii. 192, 216 

sikhanii, i. 242 ; iiL 80 

singli, i. 160, 262; ii. 14 

sir, ii. 50 

-sin, ii 272 

fls, i. 354, 359 

sukka, etc., i. 307 ; ii. 13 ; iii. 39 
sunanu, etc. (y^ru), i. 356 ; iii. 

50* 138 

.STinto, ii. 219, 235, 310 
siiar, i. 206 
sid, i 187, 191, 202 
siijlia, i. 328 
-se, ii. 274 
SG, ii. 318, 334 
sekhane, ii. 337 
setlia, ih. 

sendh, i. 134, 299 
so, ii. 314, 322, 337 
so (ysvap), i. 199; iii. 36 
soiia (suvarna), i, 241, 343, 358; 

ii. 15, 30* 



sonar, i. 201 ; ii. 126 
solah, i. 243 ; ii. 134 
ystiiamhli, iii. '60 « 

■v/stha, iii. 34, 208 
yspliat, etc., iii. 53, 57 ^ 

H 

hagas, ii. 82 

hacha, ii. 159, 203 

hato, iii. 177 • 

liattar, i. 291, 293 

ham, etc., ii. 302, 307, 309, 312 

halanu, ii. 19, 53 

M, ii. 317, 336 * 

Md, i. 317 

handa, i. 268 ; ii. 148 
hath, i. 268, 313 ; ii. 91, 109 j 
hathl, i. 268, 313 ; ii. 153, 164 | 
h^i, ii. 52 | 

hiya, i. 202; ii. 117 | 

hnndi, i 268 

hunto, ii. 219, 234 J 

heth, ii. 298 J 

ho, hua, etc., (ybhu), i. 26 S; ‘M 
236, 318; iii. 33, 197 r| 

hai.(yas), iii. 173 
haun, etc., il>. v| 






